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This Issue in Brief 


The productivity of labor in the steel, automobile, shoe, and paper 
industries has increased markedly in the last decade. The output 
per man in the automobile industry has more than doubled since 
pre-war days, while that in the steel and paper industries shows 
considerable increases. Even an industry like boots and shoes, 
which is to such a large extent dependent on the whims of consumers, 
shows an increase of nearly 17 per cent. Page 1. 


A recent survey of the vacation policies as regards production workers 
in various industries in Cincinnati, Ohio, shows that 111 firms in 
that city ap. vacations with pay to all or part of their production 
force. Only 13 of these establishments require more than one year’s 
service in order to establish eligibility for a vacation and a vacation 
of one week was given in the majority of cases. Page 35. 

The reasons why certain cooperative societies have discontinued opera- 
tions are ited in an article on page 20. Most of the failures were 
due to financial insecurity, but a number ceased operating simply 
because the members grew tired of the task of running the business. 


The unemployment survey of Columbus, Ohio, is of special interest 
because there have been so few studies of actual unemployment in 
this country. The study covered the years 1921 to 1925. The 
proportion of idle persons was found to fluctuate from 6.3 per cent 
in 1923, to 13.4 per cent in 1921, including, however, a certain num- 
ber of sick and aged. Page 25. 


An appraisal of the cost of rearing a child wow | infancy and 
adolescence in a family of moderate circumstances shows that the 
average amount expended for all items, except the cost of schooling 
provided by thé community, is approximately $7,200. This figure, 
which is based on the expenditures of a family of five having an an- 
nual expenditure of $2,500, is believed to be a fair estimate of the 
money expended by such a family during the years when a child is 
being prepared to become a contributor economically to the family 
and the community. Page 51. 

The volume of building construction in 130 American cities is shown 
by years from 1921 to 1925 in a study made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The purpose of the study is to show how 
much the country as a whole and the cities individually have over- 
come in the past few years the shortage in buildings caused by war- 
time curtailment. Page 71. 


Conditions of labor in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York 
City are described in a report of the governor’s advisory commission. 
The commission finds that the large “inside” shops, which replaced 
the original sweat-shop system, are now threatened by the develop- 


—_ of-small “ jobber-manufacturers,”’ with lower labor standards. 
age 31. 


The southern negro, drawn to the North by the attraction of better 
economic, social, and educational conditions, is developing an unex- 
pected power of adaptation to the northern environment, according 
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to the research director of the National Urban League. Industrially 
they are gaining ground, and are being advanced “to fill the gaps in 
semiskilled and skilled positions caused by promotion, retirement, 
and death.’”? Under urban sanitary conditions, and a better standard 
of living, their death rate is falling. Housing presents a serious 
problem, and so do relations with the unions, but both of these 
questions are receiving increased attention and various solutions are 
possible. Page 29. 


The rapid extension of the workers’ education movement is one of the 
most significant of the postwar labor developments in the United 
States. As late as 1920 there were very few of these undertakings. 
Early in 1926 the secretary of the Workers’ Education Bureau 
reported an enrollment of 40,000 students in workers’ colleges or 
study classes in more than 300 industrial centers in some 40 States. 
A brief account of some of the more important undertakings is given 
on page 91. 

Louisiana is one of only four States allowing children to be employed 
10 hours a day and 60 hours a week, according to the commissioner 
of labor and industrial statistics of that State in his latest biennial 
report reviewed on page 39. 

The basis of American prosperity lies, according to certain English 
observers, in the willingness of employers to pay high wages, pro- 
vided they get high output, and to their determination to secure the 
latter at any cost of money, effort, and intelligence. Page 40. 


Employment in manufacturing industries decreased 1.2 per cent in 
May, 1926, from the previous month, but was almost 1 per cent 
higher than in May, 1925. Page 103. 

Recent price changes.—Retail food prices decreased almost 1 per 
cent in May, 1926, as compared with the previous month, but were 
6.3 per cent higher than in May, 1925. olesale prices of all com- 
malities increased very slightly between April and May, 1926, and 
were 214 per cent lower than in May, 1925. Page 124. 

The executive decree of Guatemala forbidding strikes a services 
and in certain private services has been disapproved by the legis- 
lative assembly of that country. Page 186. 
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Index of Productivity of Labor in the Steel, Automobile, Shoe, 
and Paper Industries ' 


HERE is taking place in the United States to-day a new in- 
= dustrial revolution which may far exceed in economic impor- 
tance that older industrial revolution ushered in by the series of 
mechanical inventions which occurred in England in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, and which eventually transformed English in- 
dustrial, political, and social life. Many people to-day are aware of 
thefact that great improvementsin machinery, processes, management, 
and output are taking place; but, except for a few magazine arti- 
cles from time to time, very little has been done to express this 
advance in productive efficiency in comprehensive terms. Some 
people have hesitated to accept as typical of industrial production 
as a whole the surprising figures of improved output in _partic- 
ular plants or establishments. And yet, even when we deal in mass 
figures, the facts stand out clearly and unmistakably. We are at 
the present time experiencing what is perhaps the most remark- 
able advance in productive efficiency in the history of the modern 
industrial system. In the ees. industry the output per man 
in 1925 was three times as great as it was in 1914, an almost incredible 
increase in productivity in an industry which had attained, even 
before 1914, a high state of efficiency. Taking the output per man 
in 1914 as a base of 100, we find that the output in 1925 was for the 
iron and steel industry nearly 150 and for the boot and shoe in- 
dustry 117; while on a 1917 base the age per man in 1925 in 
the paper and pulp industry was 134. And these figures, surprising 
as they are, cover only about a decade. 

Until recently there has been good reason for the lack of precise 
information on the question of the changing productivity per worker 
in industry. With only a decennial, or at best a quinquennial, 
census from which to draw material on wage earners and production, 
it is not surprising that very little was done on this subject. If 
there is to be any regular index of productivity in the more im- 
portant industries of the country, it must be worked out from 
statistical data which are being 5 ere and regularly gathered 
over the whole field of industry. This would ga tied een possi- 
ble before the war; it has become feasible only because of the enor- 
mous expansion in the gathering of all kinds of production and 
emplo t statistics during and after the war. There is now 
svadeble a biennial census of manufactures, in which can be found 
the number of wage earners and salaried employees, the standard 
hours of labor per week, and very frequently a detailed summary of 
the production for the year. The Bureau of | Labor Statistics gathers 
monthly data on employment in all the important industries in the 





! This is the first of a series of studies on the general subject of labor productivity indexes in American 
, Bow being carried on by the United States Bureau of Labor Btatisties. The studies are under 
the direction of Mr. Ewan Clague, formerly of the University of Wisconsin. 
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country, which can be used to supplement the census figures on 
number of workers. And the Department of Commerce, in co- 
operation with numerous trade associations in the various industries, 
now furnishes yearly and even monthly statistics on production. 
There is, then, every reason to attempt the working out of at least 
a crude index of productivity per worker in as many industries as 
possible. The present article covers only four industries—iron and 
steel, paper and pulp, boot and shoe, and automobile—but material 
on other industries is in preparation and will appear from time to 
time in the Labor Review. It is not pretended that these indexes 
are perfect, or that. they measure with absolute accuracy the pro- 
ductive efficiency in the industries over the period in question. 
There are many gaps and uncertainties in the figures, as will be 
evident from the discussion below on the methods of constructing 
the indexes; but when all due allowances are made for inaccuracies 
the results are still striking enough to leave little room for doubt as 
to the meaning and importance of the recent developments in in- 
dustrial production. 


Indexes of Employment 


‘THE general pipes of this investigation is to measure from year to 
ear, in all important industries where it is at all possible to do 
so, the changing output per man-hour. Theoretically, this would 
require (a) accurate statistics on total man-hours expended in the 
industry in the course of each year, and (b) statistics on production 
during the year in terms of some uniform unit of measurement; but 
neither of these is available in any industry at the present time, nor 
is it likely that both of these will ever be available in most industries. 
Manufacturers do not ordinarily keep very precise records of total 
man-hours per year in their plants, and it is very seldom that the 
products of any industry are of such uniform character that the out- 
ut of the various plants and processes could be added together to 
orm a total for the industry asa whole. In the absence of the statis- 
tical data necessary to work out any index of productivity of this 
nature, the best that can be done is to try to approximate this result 
from the figures available. The first problem is that of getting some 
satisfactory index of man-hours. 

The Census of Manufactures furnishes absolute baa of wage 
earners and salaried employees in each industry for the years 1914, 
1919, 1921 and 1923, from which a fixed-base index can easily be 
derived. It is true that these figures are open to criticism: there 
are occasional changes of classification which affect the comparability 
of one census with another, there has been one change in the mini- 
mum size of establishments included, and there may be errors in the 
gathering and compilation of the data. But, even with all these taken 
into consideration, the substantial accuracy of the census figures 
can hardly be open to question. ; 

The above can be supplemented by material available in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. In November, 1915, the bureau began to gather 
month-to-month data on the number of men on the pay roll in 13 
industries. In July, 1922, about 40 industries were added to the list 
and a few more have been added since then. This material is in the 
form of a comparison, for identical establishments, of the number 
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on the pay roll on a certain pay day in two successive months, together 
with the percentage of increase or decrease thus shown in the number 
employed. Using the copter the year 1923 as a base, the chain 
index for each industry has been reduced to a fixed base. For the 
original 13 industries the indexes cover the period 1916-1925; for the 
others, the period 1923-1925 only. ‘The four industries discussed 
in this article are all in the original group; thus in each industry there 
are two indexes of employment covering almost the same period. 
The problem is that of coordinating these two to form a suitable yearly 
employment index. 

is simple unadjusted employment index for each industry 
must be corrected to eliminate some of the more important errors in 
it. The defects of such an index may be summarized as follows: 
(1) In many industries the standard full-time daily or weekly hours 
have been « mene materially during the last ten years, thus prevent- 
ing the employment figures from reflecting the man-hours very 
accurately. (2) Even though standard hours remain the same, many 
workers put in overtime during prosperity and are kept on the pay 
roll at part-time work during depression. (3) In a slack period the 
whole olan may close down two or three days in the week for lack of 
orders, but this would not appear in the employment data. (4) The 
office force in some industries works different hours from those of 
the wage earners in the factory. (5) The voluntary or involuntary 
absences of individual workers increase and decrease with changes in 
business conditions. (6) The amount of turnover in the working force 
also varies with prosperity and depression. 

Every one of these factors a to have been particularly potent 
in the period covered by theemployment figures (1914—1925)—a period 
in which there were extremes of prosperity and depression, of war- 
time regulation and post-war readjustment. Factors which in pre- 
war times could have been neglected as constant or insignificant 
must, for this period, be taken into consideration whenever it is at all 
possible. Fortunately, there are available enough supplementary 
data to adjust the simple employment indexes in the direction of closer 
conformity to the effective working time put in by the employees in 
each industry. 

The first problem is the great reduction in weekly hours of labor 
which took place between the pre-war year of 1914 and the depression 
year of 1921, when the movement was somewhat arrested. Some 
pronounced reductions have also taken place since 1921, notably the 
abolition of the 12-hour day in the steel industry in 1923-24, and the 
reduction in Saturday work in certain branches of the paper industry 
m 1924-25. The simple loyment indexes must be adjusted for 
hours of labor in two ways:’For changes in full-time standard hours 
~u week; and for changes in the hours actually worked per weck. 

e Census of Manufactures contains, for the census years, a classi- 
fication of standard full-time hours per week in each industry, with 
the number of employees in each class. From this can be determined 
the average full-time hours per week per wage earner. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics also publishes reports on wages and hours of labor 
in certain industries, which are preferable to those of the census 
because account is taken not only of the standard full-time hours per 
week, but also of the actual hours worked during the week. is 
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furnishes the basis for an index of actual hours. This can be multi- 
plied by the employment index and the result is a fairly good approxi- 
mation of total man-hours for the industry. Unfortunately, these 
bureau investigations are limited in number, and in many cases census 
figures on standard full-time hours are the only adjustments which 
can be made of the employment indexes. 

The problems connected with the changing phases of prosperity 
and depression (2, 3, 5, and 6 above) can not properly be taken into 
account with the data available at the present time. As mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, there are in some instances special studies 
on wages and hours which make possible an adjustment for the over- 
time and part time put in by the workers. But since these are not 
made every year, the intervening years must be filled in by a certain 
amount of guesswork. When these studies cover the odd years 1917, 
1919, 1921, and 1923, it is very fortunate, because these years furnish: 
the peaks of prosperity and depression, and the even years can be 
supplied without much error. But studies in the even years do little 
more than show the general trend of standard hours. The other 
factors of turnover and individual absences can not possibly be ac- 
counted for; there are as yet no figures available on this subject. 
However, in proportion to total employment these. factors would 
not be large enough to make much difference. 

There remains the problem of office employees. The census data 
on standard hours per week are for wage earners only, and do not 
include salaried employees. In general, this does not make any im- 
portant difference, because the office force works the same hours as 
the factory workers. There are, however, plants and industries where 
this is not the case; the wage earners may work 8, 9, or 10 hours a 
day and the office force only 7 or 8 hours. But even there the differ- 
ence in hours would not affect an employment index adjusted for 
actual hours worked, except when the proportionate number of 
salaried employees and wage earners was undergoing an important 
change. Table 1, based on reports of censuses of manufactures, 
shows how constant the proportion of salaried employees has been 
in the four industries under consideration. 


TABLE 1.—PER CENT OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES IN TOTAL WORKING FORCE IN 
. FOUR INDUSTRIES, 1909-1923 






































Industry 1909 1914 1919 1921 1923 Average 
pO ie nts 0a 6 ree > et ae 8.3 9. 5 11.1 10.9 9.6 9.9 
ee Se ns Bet eam enae 6.5 7.2 8.8 8.7 9.3 8.1 
Wet Ot ee ck oe ee 7.2 8.4 10. 6 10.1 * 9.7 9.2 
igh hr iiiise  cns oss ddeap estas 10.9 12.4 12. 14.2 10.3 12.1 
Average per year..._..............-- 8.2 9.4 10.9 11.0 9.7 9.8 
Average exclusive of automobiles- -_- 7.3 8.4 10. 2 9.9 9.5 9.1 








This table shows that the salaried employees form about one-tenth 
of the total workers. If the automobile industry, whose salaried em- 
ployees form a consistently higher proportion of the force than in 
the other industries, is exc uded, the average is only slightly over 9 
per cent. That there is a tendency for the proportion of saleried 
workers to increase is shown by the fact that with the exception of 
the automobile industry, the percentages for 1923 are in every case 
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higher than those for 1909, the lowest increase being 1.3 per eent in 
the iron and steel industry and the highest 2.8 per cent in the paper 
and pulp industry. The automobile industry changed so fundamen- 
tally in character from 1909 to 1923 that no eonelusions ean be 
drawn. With this industry excluded, the percentage of salaried 
employees has risen from 7.3 to 9.5 per cent. 
he figures are also significant with regard to prosperity and de- 
pression. It happens that the census years strike the extremes of 
business conditions during the period studied, 1909, 1919, and 1923 
being years of great prosperity, and 1914 and 1921 being years of 
severe depression. Here agam the automobile industry is the only 
one showing any marked variation; as far as the other three are con- 
cerned, it would be hard to tell which of the years 1919, 1921, or 
1923 were years of prosperity. Theoretically, the percentage of sal- 
aried employees should increase markedly in depression years, be- 
cause these employees are not laid off so quickly as wage earners; 
and should likewise be low in years of prosperity. Either this factor 
has been overrated on theoretical grounds or else the three industries 
mentioned are exceptional, which could hardly be the case, consid- 
ering that they cover such a wide variety of industrial conditions. 
- In the case of automobiles, productivity Guinn might possibly con- 
tain a slight error because of the changing percentage of : salaried em- 
ployees, but in the other industries under consideration the propor- 
tion is so constant for the period 1914—1925 that any errors intro- 
duced into the computations on this account may be neglected. 


Indexes of Production 


THE second pronien is that, of deriving some satisfactory index 


of physical production in the industry. The difficulties of doing 

this have already been mentioned briefly, the most important bein 

the following: (1) In some industries the products are so varied an 
_ dissimilar, ehemiecals for instance, that it would be almost impossible, 
even though there were a common unit of measurement in the 
industry, to construct.any kind of an index from the figures on output. 
(2) Other industries have products of such a nature that there is no 
common unit of measurement which could be applied to them all. 
In the cotten-goods industry, for example, woven cloth is measured in 
square yards, dyed and printed cloth in linear yards, yarn in pounds, 
and fine goods in pieces; and every single one of these units is inade- 
quate as a measure of the amount of work done on the goods in 
uestion. Square yardage takes no account of the thickness and 
eness of the weave; linear yardage does not. account for the wary 
widths. of dyed or printed cloth; the weight in pounds is seriously 
affected by the amount of water which is. left in the yarn or cloth 
as well as by the degree of fineness to which the yarn is spun; and 
the piece has no Seed length or width in actual practice. Yet these 
are the measures of output in actual use in the industry. (3) In 
oe production figures are not. available. The Department 
of Commerce, cooperating with numerous trade associations, ‘is 
endeavoring to get statistics of physical production im. all important 
industries in the United States, but the record is still very incomplete. 
Despite these difficulties, indexes of physical uetion have 
been or are being constructed by a m of indewid uals OF asse- 

(5) 
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ciations, mostly along the lines laid down by Professors Day and 
Persons of Harvard University in working out an index of production 
for industry as a whole. But their composite index is made up of 
separate indexes for each of the important industries in the country. 
There are several devices by which an index of physical output ‘or a 
single industry may be constructed, without taking account of all 
the multitude of products which the industry may turn out: 

(1) The raw materials consumed may be a good key to production, 
especially in cases where a single important raw material enters 
into groctiony all the products. Thus the output of blast furnaces 
may be measured in tons of pig iron, but might also be quite accu- 
rately measured in tons of iron ore consumed. Sometimes, however, 
the raw materials are even more varied and incommensurable than 
the products. 

(2) There may be one or two key products which reflect the state 
of the industry to a high degree of accuracy, such products being 
capable of measurement in some satisfactory unit. Practically all 
indexes of iron and steel production are based on the output of pig 
iron and steel ingots, though these are only two out of from fifty to 
one hundred important products. These two, however, form a 
satisfactory index of activity in the whole industry because they are . 
intermediate products, and nearly all finished products of iron or 
steel have passed through either the one or the other of these stages. 

(3) Again, the products of an industry, though not uniform and 
homogeneous, may be tied together through their respective values. 
It would not be particularly significant to add cigars and cigarettes 
together indiscriminately to get a total output for cigar and cigarette 
manufacturing; but it is not difficult to construct an index for each 
one separately. These two indexes would then have to be combined, 
and while there are a number of satisfactory bases for assigning 
weights to each, the most satisfactory method is to | ae each index a 
weight in proportion to the total value of the product at some one 
time. This weight is then kept constant throughout the period. 
It would be desirable to eliminate this value element sianindley, but 
there are very few industries in which it does not have to be intro- 
duced in constructing an index. 

(4) Lastly, some factor may have to be used which is distinct from 
either products or raw materials. In the cotton industry probably 
as good an index of production as can be made is based on the total 
spindle-hours, i. e., the number of spindles multiplied by the number 
of hours the plant has operated during the period; also the number of 
active spindles might be used as an index. 7 

No one of these methods can be used for all industries. In the 

resent study where it was at all possible, an index was constructed 
rom the output of products of the industry in accordance with 
methods (2) or (3); and in the industries discussed in this article no 
other method was necessary. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


‘THE method generally followed by statisticians in constructing an 

_ index of iron and steel production is that of combining the two 
series of pig iron and steel ingots in some way. As already stated, 
these are the two key products and are assumed to be accurately 
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indicative of the output in all branches of the mdustry. The only 
statistical problem involved, under the assumption, is that of weight- 
ing the two series in making the combined index. 

The weights chosen have varied widely. The first Federal Reserve 
Board index was constructed by giving the pig-iron series a weight 
of 18 and steel ingots a weight of 6, with the explanation that ‘‘in 
the eonstruction of the index the production of each commodity 
was weighted by both the value added to it in all processes of manu- 
facture and by the number of men working upon it in all stages of 
manufacture as shown by the Census of 1919.’”’? From this it is 
not clear just how the two factors were used, but it is obviously a 
value weight with some adjustment for the number of employees 
in each process. In 1924, however, the weights were practically 
reversed, pig iron being given a weight 6f 5 and steel ingots a weight 
of 17, with the same explanation as before: ‘‘In manufactures wage 
earners employed and total value added by the process of manufac- 
ture in the respective industries during the year were used jointly 
to secure weights.”’* The latter weights are the ones now used in 
the Federal Reserve Board index. Professors Day and Persons, of 
Harvard University, in constructing their index of physical production 
for the United States as a whole, weighted the two series equally; 
iron and steel as an industry was assigned a weight of 22.4 out 
of 100, pig iron and steel ingots being each given 11.2.4 In the 
iron and steel index of the Bureau of the Census the weights are 
distributed as follows: Pig iron, 9; steel ingots, 57; locomotives, 
4.° These weights are based directly on the value added by manv- 
facture in 1919, with steel ingots being considered representative of 
the total manufacture of all rolled er unrolled steel products. All 
things considered, this system of weights is the best for the purpose 
of constructing an index of productivity, though the locomotives 
must be excluded, for the employment figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cover only iron and steel proper. The disadvantage 
of the Federal Reserve Board weights 1s that they include some 
adjustment for number of men employed, and this must be rigidly 
excluded from the production index in working out an index of 
productivity. The weights used, therefore, for the present study 
were pig iron 9, and steel ingots 57. 


Index of Employment 


The foundation upon which the final index of employment has 
been built was the data in the Census of Manufactures supplemented 
by the month-to-month chain index of employment of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The census figures are comprehensive and cover 
substantially the whole industry; hence they are used without modifi- 
cation for the years in which they are available. The total number 
of wage earners plus salaried employees in the industry in 1914 is 
taken as a base, the figures for the years 1919, 1921, and 1923 being 
reduced to index numbers. With these points established, there is 
left the problem of filling in the gaps, and it is here that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index is important. 





? Federal Reserve Board Bulletin, December, 1922 . 1416 et a 
‘Idem, March, 1924, p. 184. 5 in Aga Nie 


; Harvard Review of Economic Statistics, July, 1923, P. 209. 
United States Department of Commerce. Survey of Current Business, January, 1923, p. 24. 
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The bureau index is, at first, a month-to-month chain constructed 
from the employment figures of identical firms. It is later reduced 
to a fixed base, originally 1916, but more recently changed to 1923. 
This kind of an index is obviously not suitable for measuring employ- 
ment changes over any considerable period of time. In the first 
place, any chain index on a fixed base has a tendency to go astray 
if carried too far, and because the deviations do not occur in accord- 
ance with any general rule or principle, it is impossible to make 
allowances for them.® Secondly, since the bureau index is derived 
from employment figures for identical firms, it is essentially a measure 
of static rather than dynamic conditions. It is practicallyimpossi))|c 
to obtain reports from all firms in the industry, and it is especially 
difficult to secure adequate representation of the new firms which »1e 
apt to appear in times of présperity, and which are usually the oues 
to close down in depression. Therefore, when reduced to a fixe: 
base, the index in good times is likely to be too low and in bad times 
too high to measure with absolute accuracy the condition of employ- 
ment throughout the industry. However, when used simply to bridge 
the gap between the census years, this index proves perfectly satis- 
factory; and by its use it is possible to get an employment index 
for every year from 1914 to 1925, except the year 1915. 

The census figures for 1925 are not yet available, consequently 
the bureau index alone was used for the period 1924-25. The yea 
1924 was one of mild depression in the steel industry, while 1925 was 
a year of prosperity, but it is unlikely that the bureau index has been 
seriously affected by business conditions during this period. When 
the census figures Covaien available the indexes for 1924 and 1925 
can be revised, if necessary. 

The next point to be taken mto consideration was the change in 
hours of labor in the iron and steel industry from 1914 to 1925. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has from time to time made studies of work- 
ing hours, and a summary of the changes in hours was given in Bulletin 
No. 381. That report contained a table giving index numbers of 
full-time hours per week in the various Sait of mills in the iron and 
steel industry. Unfortunately, there are gaps in this data, for they 
cover only the years 1913 to 1915, 1917 (except puddling, bar, and 
plate mills), 1919, 1920, 1922, and 1924; but they furnish enoug) 
material so that the intervening years can be filled in with probably 
no great errors. The index for 1916, for instance, was assumed to 
be closer to that for 1917 than to that for 1915; while 1918 was placed 
halfway between 1917 and 1919. The year 1923 was the only one 
causing great difficulty, and this arose from the fact that this was 
the year in which the abolition of the 12-hour day was begun. = Thie 


index numbers of full-time hours for 1922 and 1924 show such pro- 
nounced reductions as the following: Blast furnaces, from 93 to 75; 
Bessemer converters, from 98 to 75; open-hearth furnaces, from ‘3 


to 74; blooming mills, from 95 to 78; and plate mills, from 95 to 82. 
Any attempt to fill in figures for 1923 would be open to criticism, 


‘but there is at least some basis on which an estimate can be mace. 


The elimination of the 12-hour day did not begin until August, 1923, 





' 6 See discussion in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin, No. 284: Index numbers of wholesale prices in 


the United States and foreign countries, pp. 85-89. 
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and it was announced by the steel companies that the change would 
be gradual and would take considerable time. Considering then that 
fully half the year was worked on the 1922 hours, and that during 
the remainder of the year the reduction in hours was taking place 
gradually, it is probably that not more than one-fourth of the total 
eventual reduction took place in 1923. ca agp, Sy the working 
hours from 1923 were estimated on the principle that they were 25 
yer cent removed from 1922 hours and 75 per cent removed from the 
Sota in 1924. Thisis probably a very liberal estimate of the amount 
of reduction in hours during 1923. 

The index numbers for the various kinds of mills were then combined 
into a composite index of full-time hours for the iron and steel indus- 
try as a whole. Dividing the employment index by this full-time 
hours index gives an adjusted employment index, which is as close 
to actual man-hours as can be got from existing data. This does 
not make any allowance for part-time or overtime work; it takes 
account only of the changes in standard full-time hours. 


Index of Productivity 


The final step in the computation consisted in dividing the produc- 
tion index by the adjusted index of employment to obtain a pro- 
ductivity index. This is shown in Table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THEIRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1914 TO 1925 
































| 
Ad- | Ad- 

Pro- | justed | Produc- || Pro- | justed |Produc- 

Year ductionjemploy-| tivity |, Year duction|employ-; tivity 

index!| ment | index index!| ment | index 

| index index 
pS See 100. 0 SN Fi Bee 82. 5 88. 5 93. 2 
| Rae ES SRP eee 180. 2 146. 4 ay BRE A Ra ign ep ell 146. 8 113. 2 129.7 
Ly Pe eS 188.1 | 165.2 oS Se ae ieee ee 188.7 | 1443 130. 8 
POs cnn ctiscnk noo cn 186. 1 | "oer 4 » |, See epee 157.8 123.1 128. 2 
STE SR SEES 145.5 | 150.8] 964] 1925_-..-..-....--....-.-- 189.0 | 126.6| 149.3 
) PRES Sy ee a 176. 4 | 156.9) 1124) 








! Production figures taken from the annual statistical reports of the Iron and Steel Institute. 


The table seems to show that the output per worker in the iron and 
steel industry increased about 50 per cent from 1914 to 1925, but this 
is undoubtedly an exaggeration of the actual facts, for the year 1914 
was one of severe depression, while 1925 was at least a good year, if 
not one of actual prosperity. In an industry so sensitive to good 
and bad times as the iron and steel industry, there is need for caution 
in drawing comparisons between depression and prosperity years, 
since there is in the figures no adequate adjustment for changes in 
man-hours due to changes in business conditions. But it will be 
noted that the production index for the industry is remarkably con- 
stant for all good years; for the years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1920, 1923, and 
1925 the maximum difference in output in any two years is less than 
13 per cent on a 1914 base or 8 per cent on a 1916 base. Taking into 
consideration these peaks only, the general trends in productivity 
stand out quite clearly. With the expansion of production and the 
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introduction of new workers into the industry during the war years, the 
productivity fell markedly. The low index for 1919 is, of course, 
due to the strike in September of that year, and it is not at all im- 
probable that the productivity for 1920 was also influenced by the 
strike. The low index for 1921 was due to the depression of that 
year, when the production fell off in greater degree than did the 
number of workers. But with returning prosperity the figures for 
productivity become more significant, arg despite the abolition of 
the 12-hour day, or perhaps because of it, the index reaches new high 
figures. In view of the fact that the mdex for 1914 is probably 
much too low for a fair comparison with the year 1925, it may he 
more satisfactory to use two-year averages in each case. Taking an 
average index for 1914 and 1916 as 100, the average for 1924 and 
1925 is 124.4. This makes an increase of approximately 25 per cent 
between the two periods. 


Automobile Industry 


[N THE automobile industry the production can be measured only 

in the number of cars produced, and these of course represent a 
wide variety of models, sizes, workmanship, etc. But there is no 
other unit of measurement available, so this must be used for what it 
is worth. The following are the most important factors which would 
seriously affect an index number of production based on the total 
output of cars in the industry: The somewhat disproportionate in- 
crease in small light cars in contrast to heavy cars, which would 
lead to an index number too high for the actual production, since a 
light car is not the equivalent of a heavy one; the recent sharp change 
from the open to the closed car; the production of trucks and othe: 
business cars; and the growth of the automobile bodies and parts 
industry, which has led to the development of the system of con- 
tracting for the production of various parts of the car, the automobile 
little else but assembling. 

Not all these factors can be taken into account statistically. 
There is no very satisfactory material on the change from heavy 
to light cars. The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
does publish figures on the tonnage of trucks produced, showing 
that there is a clear and gradual trend in the direction of apiter 
trucks in proportion to heavy ones; but the change has not been 
sufficiently great to justify revision of production figures on that ac- 
count. The change in passenger cars is probably of about the same 
degree, and while the failure to take account of it may lead to some 
slight overestimation of production, the error would not by any 
means invalidate the figures. 

On the other hand the production index can be adjusted for open 
cars, closed cars, and trucks. For this purpose the figures of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce have been used. 
They agree very closely with the Census figures, and they have the 
advantage over the census of being taken yearly instead of every 
two years. The change from the open car to the closed car betwee? 
1914 and 1925 is shown in Table 3. 


[70] 
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TanLks 3.—PER CENT OPEN AND CLOSED CARS IN TOTAL PRODUCTION, 1914 TO 1925! 


























Per cent of total production 
Type of car ae — ee arin 
1914 | 1919 1920 1921 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925 
Opeth Ci mndias titnacseesedinpsoer~ | 98.0 | 89.7 83. 0 77.9 70.0 66. 0 57.0 42.9 
Cisne Ae 26s stasseccescscces+ cs | 2.0; 10.3 17.0 22. 1 30. 0 34. 0 43.0 57.1 
} 

















1 From National Automobile Chamber of Commerce pamphlets: Facts and Figures of the Automobile 
Industry. 


In constructing the index the weights chosen were based on the 
relative prices of the three types—closed cars, open cars, and trucks— 
in the year 1923, as shown by the census of manufactures and 
figures of the National -Automobile Chamber of Commerce. The 
year 1923 was chosen in preference to 1914 or 1919 because it is 
sufficiently recent to include the cheaper type of closed car, and 
because it avoids the rather serious discrepancy between the census 
ficures and the N. A. C. C. figures with reference to the number of 
trucks produced in 1919. The price figures were found by dividing 
the total value for each class, as given in the census, by the number 
of cars listed in that class in the census. The result was to give 
open cars a weight of 6, closed cars a weight of 10, and trucks a 
weight of 9. It is possible that since the price may also be due to 
expensive materials, these weights overestimate the importance of 
closed cars and make the production index too high. 


Index of Employment 


The employment index was constructed by the same method used 
in the ease of the iron and steel industry. The census index is used 
as the foundation, and the bureau index, recomputed to conform to 
the census index for the census years, then furnishes indexes for the 
intervening years. The employment index covers both the auto- 
mobile industry proper and the bodies and parts industry, for it 
would be a ho se task to try to work out separate indexes of 
production and productivity for each industry. The two are so 
intimately connected and intertwined that the only way to handle 
them was to consider them both together; and this could safely be 
am without causing any errors in either employment or production 

gures. 

A survey of the census figures on hours of labor for 1914, 1919, 
1921, and 1923 reveals that there was a drop in the hours per week 
from 54 to about 50 between 1914 and 1919, but that since the 
latter year there has been no appreciable change. There was then 
no need for a readjustment of the crude employment figures after 
1919, but the difference between that and the pre-war figure for 
hours per week had to be smoothed off. This was done by decreasing 
the hours per week by one hour for each of the years 1916, 1917, and 
1918. The actual reduction in hours may have been accomplished 
more suddenly than this, but the important point to get was the 
trend. A more serious matter was the lack of figures on the changes 
in actual overtime and part-time work put in by the workers in the 
automobile industry; it was impossible to adjust the employment 
index in this respect. 


[11] 
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Index of Productivity 


The cuplosmenh index, adjusted for the change in full-time hours 

per week between 1914 and 1919, was then used as a divisor of the 

re index to get the index of productivity. This is shown in 
able 4. 


TaBLeE 4.—INDEX OF PRODUCTIVITY IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, 1914 TO 1925 


























Ad- Ad- 
Produc-| justed | Produc- Produc-| justed | Produc. 
Year tion jemploy-| tivity Year tion jemploy-) tivity 
index!| ment | index index! | ment | index 

| index | index 
Wb. 2. a Ss 100.0; 100.0 8 ie RASA ER 332.6 | 155.0 214.5 
i il eats 287.7 | 168.0 - TE Ta ee 553. 9 210. 0 264.0 
Bb. ccrtdduaeetistoseser 340.0 | 203.0 3 Be . Ree 869.9 | 295.0 295. 0 
ee ome Pe) 8 ee eee 804.2, 278.0 289. 0 
alte S haleeterl Pee 352.9 | 250.0 SE aide ncuncose seein 988. 4 319. 0 310.0 

WOR Anas .22LL 383. 7 | 289. 0 133. 0 | 





1 Production figures from National Automobile Chamber of Commerce reports and from the census 

2The output of automobiles was cut down during the war, because the Government encouraged auto- 
mobile manufacturers to turn their attention to the production of war munitions and Government supplies. 
Hence the produetivity figures for 1917, 1918, and even for 1919 were seriously affected. 


Even allowing for the possibility of errors, there is no escaping 
the conclusion that the output per worker has been increased enor- 
mously in this industry during the last 10 years. The index is 310, 
which means that each worker is producing more than three times 
as much as he did before the war. The amount of this increase 
seems almost incredible, and it is probably too high. Since 1914 
was a year of depression, post-war and pre-war comparison is more 
accurate if the year 1916 is taken as indicative of conditions before 
the war. On the 1916 base, the index for 1925 is slightly over 181, 
indicating that output per man has not quite doubled in 10 years. 
Obviously, the standardization of processes, the invention of ma- 
chines, and the improvements in management in this industry 
during the decade have resulted in a remarkable increase in pro- 
ductivity of labor. 

Boot and Shoe Industry 


STATISTICS on production in the boot and shoe industry are very 

scanty. There are no production figures at all prior to 1921, 
except those in the census of manufactures for 1914 and 1919, a 
fact which necessitates the omission from the productivity index 
of the years 1915-1918 and 1920. The production unit of the in- 
dustry is one pair of shoes, an exceedingly variable and unsatisfac- 
tory unit in view of the variation in styles, sizes, and quality. The 
census gives separate production statistics for men’s, women‘, 
youths’ and boys’, girls’ and misses’, and “all other” shoes, but 
there is so little uniformity within these classes that it is doubtfu! 
if any system of weighting or adjusting would add anything to tie 
accuracy of the production index. Therefore the pair has been taken 
as the unit, and the figures for the various classes have been added 
together indiscriminately to obtain a figure for total production, 
from which the index of production has been constructed. 


Index of Employment 


The employment index for the beet and shoe industry has both 
weak and strong points. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
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deviated farther from that of the census for this industry than for 
any other industry and required considerable adjustment upward 
after 1919. In view of the fact that this adjustment amounted to 
approximately 10 per cent for 1923, there may be some question as 
to whether the census figures for employment in the boot and shoe 
industry may not be too large in recent years. Practically all the 
more important firms reporting to the bureau have shown decreased 
employment in 1923 as compared with 1919; but in order not to over- 
state the productivity the census figures have been used as in other 
industries, the bureau index being adjusted to them and then used 
to bridge the intercensal years. On the other hand, the index can 
be strengthened because of the fact that the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics made special studies of the actual time worked by the employees 
in 1920, 1922, and 1924.7 One of the points covered in these studies 
is the percentage of actual time worked in relation to the full-time 
standard hours of the plant, which comes as close to furnishing data 
on the actual man-hours as anything available in this or any other 
industry. It is unfortunate that the data do not cover the more 
spectacular years 1919, 1921, and 1923, in order that there might be 
some figures on the best and worst years in the industry; but the 
material as it is makes possible some very important adjustments 
in the employment index as derived from the bureau index and cen- 
sus figures on employment. It has been assumed that the year 1919 
would have shown about the same proportion of actual to full-time 
hours as 1920, that 1921 and 1922 would show about the same per- 
centage, and that the 1924 figures would apply to 1923 and 1925. 
This probably overestimates the time actually worked during 1921, 
and underestimates it for 1923 and 1925, but in the absence of data 
for these years the substitution of the estimates is better than leaving 
the employment figures unadjusted. 


Index of Productivity 


From the census data on hours of labor it appears that the standard 
full-time hours per week in 1914 were nearly 55, while by 1919 these 
had been reduced to 52, where they remained for the rest of the period. 
Thus the original employment index was adjusted in two respects— 
by an index of the changing standard hours per week, and by another 
index of actual time worked. The final adjusted index was then 
used as a divisor of the proeneiane index to obtain the index of pro- 
ductivity shown in Table 5. 


TaBLe 5.—INDEX OF PRODUCTIVITY IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1914, 1919, 
AND 1921 TO 1925 
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* Production figures from United States Department of Commerce. Survey of Current Business, 
February, 1926, p. 53. 
' See Bulletins Nos, 278, 360, and 374. 
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The difference between the boot and shoe industry and the indus- 
tries already shown is evident at once. The employment index for 
1920 (not shown im the table) is 93, but the absence of a production 
index prevents the computation of a productivity index for that year. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that by 1921 the working force had been 
reduced and productivity increased to a point which has not been 
exceeded since. The existence of this high point of productivity 
however, could not have been shown had it not been for the bureau 
studies on actual and full time worked. The situation in this in- 
dustry would seem to indicate that the low productivity shown in 
1921 in the other industries may have been due, in part at least, to 
a lack of data on actual hours with which to adjust the employment 
index; the latter would thus overstate the time really put mn S the 
workers and understate their productivity. 

Two important features distinguish the ‘an and shoe productivity 
index from the indexes for other mdustries: First, the relatively small 
increase since 1914, and, second, the marked decline in productivity 
since 1921. A comparison of the depression years of 1914 and 1924 
shows an increase of only 15 per cent, which certainly can not be con- 
sidered large; and even the good years show an increase of only about 
20 per cent. It is equally clear that productivity has shown a slight 
tendency to decline in recent years, which is in contrast with the ex- 
perience of most industries. 

There is one other source from which data are available as a check 
upon this point. In 1916 and in 1923 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made a detailed study of the time and labor cost of manufacturing 
100 pairs of shoes (Bul. No. 360), which showed that when the 1916 
cost figures were compared with the 1923 cost figures of the same es- 
tablishment the time cost in 1923 was 25.1 per cent less than in 1916. 
Translating the comparison into one of productivity in a given time, 
we have the following: 


Labor time required for manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes: 1916 1923 
Bee. LGU SLR Je SL SOs esd 8, 560.10 7,411.74 
GO 6h oiie oi 8c. Sees eh A Ges slinaws 142. 70 106. 86 

OE FE ie th 4 ec vie as cents annus bition 100. 0 133. 5 


These figures were taken in the same establishment for as nearly 
the same type of shoe as could be found im the year 1923. They 
seem to indicate a clear and definite crease of productivity during 
the period, but this would not prove very much as far as the whole 
industry is concerned, for a particular establishment such as this one, 
working on a particular style of shoe, might easily show improve- 
ments which would not be indicative of conditions in the industry 
generally. 

There remains the problem of why this industry should be so dif- 
ferent from other industries. Discussion with menufacturers and 
factory superintendents in the industry brings out the fact that there 
have been two pronounced tendencies in production during recent 
years. One is the change from the high shoe to the low shoe, though 
the only effect. this has is to reduce the consumption of leather, for 
the labor involved is practically the same. The other is the great 
increase in demand of retailers for varied and fancy styles. This 
affects production directly, because it means a decrease in standardi- 
zation; instead of running off thousands of pairs of shoes on one 
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pattern, the lots have been reduced to hundreds and even dozens, 
each lot differing from the others by some insignificant variations of 
stitching or perforation. This in itself would probably be quite suffi- 
cient to account for the decreased productivity in shoe production, 
since it tends to prevent the substitution of machinery for hand 
labor. In some factories, even in the year 1926, the lots are so small 
that it is cheaper to have the cutting done by hand than to have new 
dies made for the cutting machines. This is a clear case of the effect 
of demand upon productivity and probably explains quite satisfac- 
torily the decline in productivity in recent years. 


Paper and Pulp Industry 


THE computation of an index of production for the paper and pulp 
industry involves the problem of weighing correctly the relative 
importance of some 10 or 12 distinct products. It is possible to 
Be Bs the classes of manufactured paper to six—newsprint, box- 
board, book, wrapping, fine writing, and “all other” paper—but 
even this simplification does not dispose of the problem. Of course, 
it would not be impracticable to add the tonnage of these various 
kinds together to get a figure for the total amount of paper produced, 
but this procedure woutd certainly result in a rather questionable 
production index, for there are differences in the relative amounts 
of time and labor involved in each case, and the production of each 
kind does not fluctuate with the others. For pulp there is the same 
problem, with at least four kinds to be considered in constructin 
the index. These can be reduced to two by combining the chemica 
pulp (sulphite, sulphate, and soda) and adjusting the resultant figure 
to the production of mechanical or ground-wood pulp. All pulp other 
than that made wholly or largely from wood has been disregarded. 

The production figures for the chemical pulps and for mechanical 
pulp were turned into indexes with a 1919 base, and the two series 
were combined to form a general pulp index, each series being weighted 
according to the relative values of the two kinds of pulp in 1919—5 
for mechanical and 17 for chemical pulp. These two weights were 
arrived at only after extended computation, from census data; the 
census gives the value only of the pulp which was sold from one 
plant to another, though it gives figures for the pulp produced and 
consumed in the same plant. The method used in arriving at these 
weights was to assign to the pulp used directly without being sold 
the same value per ton as that which was sold, and these new values 
being then added to the census values for pulp sold. The result 
was the total value of each kind of pulp produced. There can hard- 
ly be any serious mistake in assigning market values to unsold 
pulp in this way, since it is logically correct and is in line with the 
ropa of economists in imputing values to stored or unsold prod- 
ucts. 

In the construction of the paper index the same method was used. 
An index was computed for each kind of paper produced, and these 
indexes were then combined, with weights in proportion to the value 
of each kind as shown in the census of 1919, newsprint 99, box board 
124, book 142, wrapping 123, fine writing 88, and all other 123. 
These weights are not so accurate as could be desired, for some paper, 
such as newsprint, is composed of an 80 per cent-20 per cent com- 
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bination of ground-wood and sulphite pulp, while fine writing paper 
is made largely from the more expensive sulphite and still more 
expensive rag pulp. This causes the value of the finished paper to 
be due partly to the expensive materials. The preferable weights 
for purposes of this kind are those based upon the value added by 
manufacture in a given year; but these figures are not available in the 
census for all kinds of paper. Some kinds of paper, such as news- 
print and fine writing paper, had, up to within the last year, scarcely 
recovered the ground lost in 1921, while the production of es 
and book paper has imereased about 50 per cent since 1919. It is 
evident that if the relative weighting had been based upon 1923 
total values, the composite index for the last four years would be 
somewhat higher, since it would be strongly influenced by book and 
wrapping paper figures. 

1e pulp and paper indexes were combined to form an index for 
the industry as a whole, for so many mills produce paper from the 
wood in a continuous process that there is no way o epereuls the 
two branches. The process of combining the paper and pulp indexes 
also involves much roundabout computation in order to get satis- 
factory weights. It is largely a problem of assigning values to unsold 
pulp. The net result was that pulp was weighted 225 and the paper 
index 563. Table 6 shows the two indexes and final composite index. 


TaBLE 6.—PRODUCTION INDEX FOR THE PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY, 1917 TO 1925 








Com- 





Com- 
Pulp | Paper ; Pulp | Paper ic 
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, AES ee te 99. 0 95. 3 Fee Se See aes 102. 4 | 2 106.7 105. 5 
| tel Fei! Wah a eine 96. 1 98. 8 aa ame re ate 113. 4 118. § 117.0 
WTO. ison Sis get ls 100.0; 100.0 We oo ed 122.8; 122.0 122. 2 
BE Biiand ohistain> aie Mola 114.9 119. 3 SR PA oh onda scndgesis 124. 6 131. 1 129. 2 
| AGE ER EER aes th ae a ees 81.1 4 84. 2 


























1 Production figures from United States Department of Commerce. Survey of Current Business, 


February, 1926, pp. 56-59. 
2 Estimated. igures as given in the Survey of Current Business are the result of a clerical error. 


Index of Employment 


The employment index was derived in exactly the same way as in 
the case of industries previously considered, the census figures and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index being combined to form a continu- 
ous index for the years for which there are production figures 
(1917 to 1925). The index was then adjusted for the hours of labor 
as shown by the census reports. The average standard full-time 
hours per week in 1914 were 58%; in 1919, slightly under 52; 1921, 
about 52%; and 1923, slightly over 52. There was evidently very 
little change after 1919, but a very marked change during the war. 
In order not to overestimate the man-hours for 1917 and 1918, it 
was assumed that the working week was 54 hours in 1917 and 53 
hours in 1918, which is probably conservative enough. At the 
teen of the Department of Labor in 1924, the paper box-board 
industry agreed to reduce the working week to 5 days with clean-up 
on Saturday, and it is reported that about 80 per cent of the industry 
is eae | this agreement; but this change did not take place soon 
enough to have had any influence at all prior to 1925, and it is such 
a small change in relation to the paper industry as a whole that it 
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would be very slight even at present. No material at all is available 
on the actual hours worked, but since the pulping process at least is 
largely continuous, it is probable that any adjustments on this 
account would not be very great, even if the figures were available. 


Index of Productivity 


The following table shows the production index, the employment 
index, and the resulting productivity index for the industry . 


TABLE 7.—INDEX OF PRODUCTIVITY FOR THE PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 
[Base, 1919 100.0] 
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ee tall liad a | 100.0] 100.0 . ,2 &  Seaeeepiagy eee 122.2; 101.6 120. 3 
WOR cassie sass]: BOR 8 A OD ssh csiewcndesseces 129.2; 102.8 125.7 
PSR ate “oe SNS 84.2 93. 3 90.2 || 
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The trend of productivity shown in the table is clear and pro- 
nounced. With the usual exception of the years affected by the 
postwar depression, there is an annual increase in productivity from 
1917 down to date. It is important to note that the employment 
indexes for 1917 and 1925 are the same, while the output for the same 

eriod increased 34 per cent, indicating that the increased output 

ee been the result of improved methods of production. If there 
were any data at all on actual hours worked, the decline in 1920 
would undoubtedly be corrected, though it is doubtful if the 10 per 
cent drop in 1921 would be eliminated entirely. Much new and 
improved machinery is being introduced mto the industry at the 
present time, and this aeahaliee accounts for the 34 per cent increase 
in productivity which took place in the 9 years from 1917 to 1925. 


Conclusion 


Two points must be emphasized in order to guard against any 
misinterpretation of the import of thisstudy. The first involves 

the validity of the use of an index of employment or man-hours 
without taking into consideration the differences in skill and ability 
of the various classes of workers. There are office employees on the 
one hand and wage earners on the other; there are the managers 
and the workers, engineers and ditch diggers, labor direct and in- 
direct, workers skilled and unskilled, and even within the same class 
there are fast workers and slow ones, good workers and poor ones. 
In the indexes as constructed, these were considered equal and lumped 
together, each man counting as one. The objection is often raised 
that an average of this sort does not mean much. A factory owner 
may introduce a labor-saving machine which eliminates five unskilled 
workers, but may have found it a financial loss because it requires 
two highly trained men to tend it. Theoretically, this machine 
Saves physical labor; but at the same time it increases the use of 
tramed or skilled labor which is much more scarce and more costly. 
This point becomes of some importance when the changing pro- 
portions of wage earners and salaried employees in most industries 
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is noted. As shown in Table 1, the high percentage of salaried em- 
ployees in a highly mechanized and standardized industry like auto- 
mobile manufacturing stands in sharp contrast with the low percent- 
age in some of the other industries. This might be partly taken 
care of by weighting the man-hours of an engineer very much higher 
than those of an ordinary workman; though there would still remain 
the more difficult problem of adjusting for skilled artisans and un- 
skilled laborers, for fast, willing workers, and for loafers. When all 
kinds of labor were thus weighted according to some rule, the final 
adjusted man-hours would then be the basis of comparison with 
production to obtain the productivity. 

There are several reasons why this can not and should not be done. 
For one thing, it is clearly impossible to get data on all the variations, 
and even were the data available, there would be no sound rule for 
fixing weights. Ricardo wrestled with this problem a hundred 
years ago, and he finally came to the conclusion that the laborers 
should be weighted according to the wages which each brought on 
the market. Economists since Ricardo have regularly and frequently 
exposed the fallacies of this procedure. And even apart from the 
logical fallacies of this method, there is the practical difficulty that 
labor is not a commodity in the sense that its value (wages) has any 
hegiovsrrots tendency to fall to the cost of production of the laborer. 

ue to the immobility of labor, to custom and habit, to artificial 
restrictions, and to a dozen other influences, the wages of laborers 
can and do vary from place to place, from time to time, and from trade 
to trade, with no apparent tendency to even up for many generations 
of workers. For the purpose of measuring physical productivity, it is 
doubtful if a system of weighting different kinds of labor by the 
wages paid to each would be a sound method of procedure. 

oreover, it is open to question whether any weighting at all 
should be considered. Economists call attention to the fact that 
man is both the end and the means of production, and in a study of 
this kind these two aspects can not be treated separately. Legally, 
politically, socially, men are theoretically equal; one man’s vote is 
supposed to count for as much as another’s, and his legal rights are, 
in theory at least, as well protected. There is no more reason for 
counting one man’s labor for more than another’s than there is for 
giving one man two votes, speaking now from the social point of 
view. ‘The change in the skill, education, and willingness of the 
popansien over a period of years can not be measured. What can 
e measured is the increase in population, and in what industries 
that population expends its productive efforts, Therefore, we cai 
legitimately charge up against each industry the total number of 
workers which it employs in any capacity, ignoring the quality or 
the nature of the men and women involved. Of course, this question 
is at present purely theoretical. From an engineering viewpoint, 8 
good case can be made out for weighing the changing proportions 
of skilled and unskilled workers in an industry — the last 10 
years, for adjusting the index to the sudden jump from men to 
women or whites to negroes, and for taking into consideration the 
increasing proportion of clerical and research workers in relation 
to the total. But even though the engineering viewpoint be accepted, 
there is at present no satisfactory theory upon which to base 4 
system of weights; hence the method of equal weighting must be used. 
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The second point which must be emphasized is that there is in 
this study, and particularly in the use of the word ‘‘productivity,”’ 
no implication as to which group among those cooperating in pro- 
duction was responsible for the santos output, and no suggestion 
as to whom the benefits are being, or should be, given. These are 
theoretical questions of imputation, while this study is primarily 
concerned with measuring and fact finding. The “‘productivity ” is a 
matter of the whole industry rather than of labor specifically. There 
are three general classes of men cooperating in production—workers, 
capitalists, and executives or managers. The output may be in- 
creased through an invention of one of the workers, through research 
carried on at the expense of the capitalists, or through new processes 
installed by the managers. It is recorded, for example, that the 
pulling-over machine in the shoe industry was finally perfected at a 
cost of over $1,000,000; and the remarkable increase in production 
in the automobile industry has been due largely to new methods of 
routing materials and establishing endless belts for carrying the work 
along. In some industries increased productivity can be traced 
directly to large-scale use of capital, with its resultant saving in 
overhead expense and reduction of waste. The problem of assigning 
the credit for the increase in production is a difficult one. The 
‘nroductivity” of labor is often confused with what might more 
properly be called the ‘‘efficiency”’ of labor, used in a very narrow 
and restricted sense to refer to the specific contribution which labor 
makes to production. The contribution of labor as a whole, as 
distinct from what individual workers may succeed in suggesting or 
inventing, consists largely of (1) productive capacity or ability and (2) 
willing cooperation. It must not be denied that these are very 
important factors producing or preventing results in output, but it 
is evident that of all factors these are the most intangible and the 
least susceptible to quantitative measurement. If laborers could 
be tested out in identical factories, with the same tools, under the 
same conditions, for ten or twenty years, it might be possible to work 
out some measure of these two Pei a but as it is any changes in 
these factors are hopelessly mixed in with the changes due to 
machinery and management. 

Likewise, the problem of the distribution of the gains, if there 
should happen to be any benefits accruing from the increased pro- 
duction, is entirely outside the scope of this article. In addition to 
the three classes mentioned above, there is a fourth class—the con- 
sumers—who must be considered. The benefits of increased output 
may not go at all to the class largely responsible for it.. When the 
capitalists succeed in establishing a partial or complete monopoly, 
either through patents on the invention or through financial power, 
they are often in a position to reap most of the benefits that result. 
In the case of the linotype machine, a powerful union of the workers 
enabled them to get first chance at learning the new machine and 
secured for them a fairly good share of the benefits of this invention. 
Sometimes, especially when competition is severe, nearly everything 
may go to the public in Sedided prices. But all these matters are 
outside the sphere of this study, which is concerned only with measur- 
ne the extent to which changes in productivity per worker have 
taken place. : 
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Causes of Failure of Certain Cooperative Societies 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics in the course of its study of 

ki wae pela societies has been collecting data on the dead as 

well as the living societies. Thus far, of a total of some 3,200 

societies from which reports have been requested, information has 

been received of 750 societies that have for one reason or another 
discontinued business during the six-year period 1920 to 1925. 


Voluntary Liquidations 


BY FAR the greatest number of these societies were financial 
failures and were forced into bankruptcy. Several, however, 
discontinued operations voluntarily, mainly fer the reason that the 
members grew tired of the task of running the business. -In some of 
these cases, failure threatened, largely because of insufficient patronage 
by the members. The secretary of one such society reports that 
‘“‘we made some money but not enough to satisfy us,” the affairs of 
the organization became involved through the granting of too much 
credit, and the members lost interest and were doing their trading 
at other stores. This was a society of 48 members with a small 
capital. In 1920, after having been in business 13 years, the paid-in 
share capital amounted to $4,800, there was no reserve fund, and the 
undivided surplus amounted to $29,545. This made a total working 
capital of $34,345. Of this nearly one-third was tied up in credit 
extended to members. The merchandise inventory was valued at 
$23,482, and stock turnover averaged only 2.4 per year. So, after 
having struggled along for nearly 19 years, the members sold out. 
A store in one city was formed just before the war by a group of 
well-to-do people who felt that they were being charged unduly hich 
prices. It carried a higher grade of goods than is usually handled 
and was a success from the first, twice having to move to larger quar- 
ters. The store had the policy of paying its employees, in addition 
to wages, a bonus on business done. After having operated success- 
fully for 10 years ‘“‘the members grew tired of conducting it and 
voted to close out.”” The former treasurer reports that the store had 
returned purchase dividends aggregating more than 200 per cent of 
the capital stock. His report concludes with the statement: ‘ The 
fixtures and some goods were junked in closing out, so we could not 
pay up our obligations in full.” : 

A third society which liquidated voluntarily, but with the wolf not 
far from the door, had an interesting and, for cooperators anxious to 
avoid the pitfalls into which others have fallen, an instructive history. 
Organized by a group of farmers at a time when prices were rising, it 
began without capital stock, depending for funds on a small Simber- 
ship fee. It nevertheless prospered in a small way. With a change 
in management a change in policy was made. Capital stock was 
issued, most of which was invested in fixtures, real estate, and 
buildings. This necessitated conducting the business itself on bor- 
rowed money at 7 per cent interest. The manager branched out inio 
new lines of business and extended credit freely, such accounts rising 
as high as $30,000 on a paid-up capital of about $45,000. Due to the 
cost of the borrowed money, the very small margin on which goods 
were sold, the reckless buying of goods, and the loss through giving 
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credit, there were no profits. What the directors and members were 
doing all this while the report fails to state. About the time the 
found the society was ‘‘losing out,’”’ however, the manager resigned. 
Several successors in the position tried to save the business but 
were unable to do so and the society finally liquidated to avoid a 
receivership. The assets were sufficient to cover the claims, and the 
stockholders received 20 per cent of the value of their stock and, it 
is expected, will receive 30 per cent more. That the members and 
directors are even now far from recognizing their own responsibility 
or power in the society is indicated by the following opinion of the 
secretary: 

A number of the stockholders have asked me to reorganize. They would be 
ready to take stock and assist in cooperating. But the management might in 
the future pass into bad hands and again be a failure. I am sure the success of 
cooperative work is in the manager of the business. And money needed at a lower 
rate of interest than our local banks will furnish. 

Several societies closed out for no apparent reason. One of these 
sold out at a time when the operations were yielding a trade rebate 
and interest of 8 per cent on capital stock. The society was free of 
debt, and each $200 share had assets of $325 behind it. Another 
society quit voluntarily, paying all claims and returning to members 
$11 for each $10 share. The store was running successfully and was 
not in debt. A third successful association composed of teachers 
voted to discontinue because ‘“‘we were so busy we had to drop 
something.” A fourth organization discontinued operations because 
of the “financial condition of the country.” Still another society in 
successful operation for more than half a century dissolved because 
its members and others abused its delivery service and credit. 

It got to be a habit among customers to purchase [at neighborhood stores] what 
they could carry home, and pay cash, then phone our store and order something, 
say, for instance, potatoes or kerosene oil, have it delivered and have it charged. 
We got rather tired of that diet and decided to close, and did so. It was not a 
ease of being obliged to do it, but simply that we got sick of being the goat. It 
goes without saying that a store that solicits orders as we did and then makes 
delivery can not compete on every item with the so-called ‘‘chain stores,” and it 
is a policy of the buying public to try the ‘‘cash and carry” idea. Times have 
changed greatly since our store started. For instance, the time of paying off 
help in our chair factories was sometimes only once in three months, later this 
was changed to monthly, and finally it was the custom to pay weekly, so the 
excuse for having groceries charged is not as necessary as in the old days. 

When the store closed, members received about $23 for each $5 
share of stock, “a record unequaled by any corporation of its kind 
in this State. As a matter of fact, at the time it ceased doing 
business, it was the oldest corporation in [the State] if not in New 
England. It did the largest pisiails grocery) business of any con- 
cern in this vicinity.”’ 

The Failures 


[PATA more or less complete are at hand concerning 249 defunct 

societies. Of the 210 for which the year of establishment is 
known, 171, or 81.4 per cent, were established during the period 1914 
to 1920 when prices were rising so rapidly that wages could not keep 
pace and the necessity was felt for some means of stretching the 
income to make it cover the family needs. This was the boom 
period for the formation of cooperative societies, many of which 
were started without any adequate conception of cooperative ideals, 
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of what benefits could reasonably be expected from a cooperative 
society, or of business principles. They lasted, on an average, 4.7 
years; 9 of those reporting held out for less than one year, 26 for 
three years, and only 9 for more than ten years. 

The years followmg the boom period of 1919-20 were extremely 
difficult for even the well-established; experienced cooperators, due to 
falling prices and the industrial depression with its accompaniment 
of decreased purchasing power. The year 1923 seems to have been 
the most disastrous year. Of 750 societies known to have failed dur- 
ing the six-year period 1920 to 1925, the year of failure is known for 
190 and of these 72, or nearly two-fifths, failed in 1923. 

Most of the societies which failed were small and remained so. 
Even in the peak year of 1920 they averaged only 222 members and 
sales of less than $75,000 a year. Only 23 attained a membership of 
400 or more and 118 had a membership of 150 or less. 


Causes of Failure 


The causes of failure as reported by 154 societies and the number 
of cases in which each cause figured as either sole or contributing 
cause are as follows: 
Due to members: 

Dennen en ire ae lt oui Ll eee 78 


LOR CC PERIORNEE ONG enNHiet.. ..n2 <6 ncn cc sii de ~~ his 3 
Renee Ge OUIRTEND OUR on ke nec wn danenecesenniees- 6 


Number of cases 


NY A ci lt nel wih ein aw Sele obienhalaalte« 10 
IT I pe ae abc en eee 2 
Undue interference in management____________._-_-------------- 2 
MN: tU dindic Wukda mo wah othe aoe ok OU aae +d ambi ae ki i anile 111 
Due to directors: 7 
Seeks OF ees i PS SLA Si a eae SES 4 
Lack of interest and oversight-_-_____._._------------------------ 2 
UO ti Bk. be atin Sti bddRiek, Euas isdn ined lice bwels ru hai 11 
Due to manager: ‘a 
OS TRA a GR DPR LEB EAE h Be hema gs 18 
I or te eh LT i ord ataele «aaa ae mania nal 11 
ST oC re oe a a De ee etic ain ben aia 2 
Deaney Gn memneder Gr Gere . 8 ee renee en 7 
Beeb od. ok hs Bi i BSS Re ew Ah Ae oe Oa 38 
Due to members and manager, jointly: _ 
Aneieo extendon: of eredigis oculs 2. uw aec ik eee sea le eee ee 27 
Disproportionately high expense of operation_--_........-.---..--- 19 
Operatec® Of. $00 SUNRIl MB MIAFIIN. - - oo <8 in nn oo ee eee l 
Operauen on berruwed money. 52.22. 2 Le cee ket 28 
Money tied up in fixed assets_._-_.....----- 2-1 sell eee 13 
6 ing slat tgs dah hearin os ls tn gel te es ere inl ee 88 
General: a. 
en ene etihiaieaintrnina nen niknbeieriaane + 77 
eae SOR ME OI Se Ss dans eh leols 400) sen ckbnen- 2 I 
NCE RS eligigs 9 Wr RIA Vase PSE ae Ser 6 Ga? ie ee En wae i a 2 
Depression or unemployment in trades of members---_---~--------- ; 
Dee a PO SU) A ee See oe Sil aitada> eh a dar 
Purchase of old, slow-turning stock___.____._.--.-.-..------------ ‘ 3 
i ee ote bee abot ete eth, A oT cachet o 89 


It is evident from the above statement that the outstanding causes 
of failure since 1920 have been insufficient capital with its consequence 
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of having to operate by borrowing money, unwise extension of credit 
to members, and declining prices. In other words, while lack of 
interest, patronage and support by members, inefficient management, 
and disproportionately high operating expenses were serious defects, 
financial matters were still more serious. In general, however, it 
should be noted that the difficulties of these societies were in large 
part the result of an economic situation (including price and employ- 
ment conditions) over which the members had no control, although 
of course there were contributing factors of incompetence. 

One society which failed through no fault of its own started with 
a capital of nearly $15,000. It owed no bills, gave no credit, and had 
good management. It had been stocked at the peak prices of 1920, 
however, and the sudden drop in the market, followed by the miners’ 
and railroad strikes, in ata 4 its membership was involved, proved 
too much for the new society to stand. . 

Estimates of the minimum amount of capital necessary to undertake 
a cooperative store in 1920 ranged from $1,000 to $5,000, these sums 
being predicated on the members’ absolute loyalty in tradmg with the 
store. Of 199 dead societies, 4 had less than $500 paid-in share 
capital (2 had $250 and $260, respectively, and 1 which operated on 
the cost-plus plan had $50); 7 had a capital of $500 and less than 
$1,000; 12 of $1,000 and less than $2,000; and 46 of $2,000 and less 
than $5,000. In other words, one-third had less than the highest 
amount set as a safe minimum sum with which to start business. 
Nearly three-fifths (114 societies) had what might be called a fair 
amount of capital ($5,000 to $25,000) and less than 10 per cent (16 
societies) an ample amount. One society had capital of $130,000, but 
endeavored with this sum to keep a main store and five branches 
going, and failed in the attempt; in 1920, after 13 years of operation, 
its fixed assets formed 72.8 per cent of its capital, its debts 107.7 per 
cent, and accounts receivable 21.8 per cent. 

Insufficient capital and too great extension of credit together form 
a handicap most difficult to overcome, as is shown in the following 
statement regarding 12 societies which failed: 





RELATION OF DEBTS AND OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE TO WORKING CAPITAL 
OF SPECIFIED SOCIETIES 

















| Relation of— 

Society Date of establish- oon Bills and | 4 ounts 

ment of society | capital | wages parr receivable 

capital to capital 

: Per cent Per cent 
Semtety NOi2. « sabdbbhebwe a cits cci i.e March, 1920____._. $3, 950 104.9 88. 9 
ES a A ea aE March, 1906__..... 13, 093 112.9 76.7 
UE RD SE BS So ae August, 1919_____. 3, 700 116. 6 22.8 
iN Ni ss ainda March, 1911__.._.. 7, 650 96. 3 48.7 
Dee a snpanana November, 1916___ 1, 441 108. 7 - 35.3 
Semel Gt January, 1920____- 5, 000 96.9 36. 1 
Gomi Bee Ws 5) sie ca eet il ake January, 1917____. 2, 687 95.0 10. 5 
OM nn noo nnne nabeeibdaeseals 16._. 12, 066 95.3 21.9 
nn uivesacvesedene November, 1920-_- 4, 623 286. 2 73.3 
EE RE nr ee ee January, 1918__-.. 12, 400 107.5 92.1 
i ee July, 1910_--..-.-. 6, 600 59. 6 147.0 
Gockety F0e WO oi seks coil ecu ckuoduede July, 1916________- 8, 010 77.6 80. 4 

















$ and loan capital, reserve, and surplus. 

: Fised assets amounted to 174.1 per cent of working hn og 

; Fixed assets amounted to 161 per cent of working capital. 
Fixed assets amounted to 66.3 per cert of working capital. 
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One defunct western society, not included in the above table (for it 
gave no credit and therefore did not present that particular cause of 
failure), was started on the rising market with only $3,000 capital. 
It invested more than the total amount of its capital in fixtures and 
real estate, as a result it had to borrow money for operating expenses, 
and soon its debts represented 193 per cent of its capital. With care- 
ful management and loyalty from the membership the organization 
might have surmounted even these circumstances. But the members’ 
purchases, at the period of highest prices, averaged only $169 per year, 
each. 

An organization in a large middle western city, which had 6,000 
members and nearly a million dollars of neces § capital, spent over 
$200,000 for organization expenses, had nearly half of its capital in 
fixed assets, and owed money amounting to nearly three-fourths of 
its capital. Accounts receivable amounted to only 15.7 per cent, 
but the stock was turned less than twice a year. This was a “pro- 
moted”’ society not on a strictly Rochdale basis and one in which the 
members eee had little to say with regard to the management. 

A remarkable instance of decline in cooperative spirit after a bad 
start is shown by the following report: 

This store was started with a membership of about 40 with a foundation 
capital of $10 per member and organized as a branch of the older store. 
They put up a building worth about $4,000 and bought goods for about $15,000. 
They had to borrow about $15,000 for a start paying 7 to 8 per cent for same. 
After running about a year and a half they incorporated and had two men to 
run it. They had drives now and then to increase membership with a change 
of membership fees from $50 to $500. Members dropped off now and then. 
Some of them sold their stock for less than half value. In 1919 and 1920 the 
organization made a little money, but 1921 and 1922 followed with losses very 
near just as much, mainly because the help had demanded and gotten a 100 per 
cent increase in their wages. 

During 1922 we tried to sell the business through some wholesale houses, but 
failed to get an offer. In the beginning of 1923 we succeeded in turning it over to 
a couple of local boys without any cash payments. As these boys are doing fine, 
we renewed the lease for another three-year period. By that time I expect that 
the stockholders will get their money back with interest at from 3 to 4 per cent 
per year for the 20-year period they have had their money invested. 


Indifference and utter lack of recognition of the responsibility of 
the members to the welfare of the society are illustrated by a report 
from a mining community: ‘The by-laws called for 6 per cent on 
capital stock and the balance of earnings on purchases, credit being 
extended up to 80 per cent of the stock held. The small stockholders 
soon learned they could deal 75 per cent out and still get all of the 
earnings and have 6 per cent on capital.”’ . 

A society which was forced out of business by losses due to falling 
prices sold its real estate and stock but was still in debt: 

Assets of the company failed to pay indebtedness by $4,230, with was partly 
made up by about 20 stockholders who paid their proportionate share of deficit, 
$36.78 each. The balance has been paid in greater part by directors who had 
indorsed notes of the company. Amount paid by directors will be about $400 
each. About 90 stockholders refuse to pay anything. 

That the two societies whose papers are quoted below failed is not 
surprising. The wonder is that they lasted as long as they did. 

~The members raised about $15,000 in money to start with. It was started 
along about 1917 or 1918 when prices were at their highest and the first of 4 


long series of mistakes was made when it bought out one of the local stores here, 
as it was found out later that everything was not only invoiced at a very high 
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price, buf many articles were invoieed over and over again, so that it probably 
lost about $3,000 in its first deal. It was also found out afterwards that the 
man we had employed as manager was taking a salary from the man from whom 
we bought the store. 

Another cause, or rather a continuing cause, was the difficulty of getting any- 
body with the capacity for management. 

Another cause of failure was too liberal credit. Our by-laws provided that only 
the stockholders should receive credit and then only up to 75 per cent of the 
value of their stock, upon the stock being hypothecated with the company; this 
part of the by-laws was never lived up to and at the final wind-up we had prob- 
ably two or three thousand dollars of bad bills which never had been collected. 

Another cause of failure was inability to control stealing from within; I mean 
by the association’s own employees. While, of course, there is no way of saying 
what this item amounted to, it undoubtedly amounted to several thousand 
dollars. 

So far as I know, this is the only concern in this community engaged in the 
mercantile business that has ever failed so completely, as for many years this 
has been a growing community and, as I know from an acquaintance of 35 years, 
I have never known of a mercantile business failing that had capable management 
and, as I see it now, the only way to get capable management is to have some- 
body in who has an interest, preferably a controlling interest, to make it good. 
At one time I was quite interested in cooperative societies and believed in the 
principle of such societies, which I now certainly do not. 


The second society went into business in 1920 with about $14,000 
in the treasury. 


They bought around $4,500 worth of goods to start with, and within a month 
from the time they bought same they could have bought it $1,000 cheaper as the 
prices were at peak and were toppling at the time. They bought two one-ton 
trucks that cost them something like $1,800 or more, and within four months 
they could have bought them for around $800 or $1,000. In starting in they 
bought the highest-priced fixtures they could find, and had a bunch of clerks that 
made worlds of errors, and of course all errors that were against the customers 
they heard from, but the errors that were in favor of the customer they never 
heard from and the store lost. The clerks pilfered and did as they pleased. 
They couldn’t get a manager that would take the interest they should have. 
They bought everything in sight whether they could use it or not: Worlds of 
perishables were lost. 

They had something like 350 stockholders. They thought because they had 
stock in the store that they owned the works, and would call up and browbeat 
the help and would not pay their accounts, and make claims against the store 
that were simply outrageous, and would go to the corner grocery rather than 
buy from their own store, and finally the store got to a place where they owed 
about $3,300 and I was appointed chairman of liquidating committee to wind 
up the affairs. The stockholders lost everything, those that didn’t owe the 
store, but there were a lot of them that owed and we couldn’t make it out of them. 
All debts were paid 100 cents on the dollar, but very little more was ever collected. 

I was a director for about two years, the latter part of the time, but couldn’t 
get the directors to realize that the store was failing. 





Columbus Unemployment Survey 


SIDE from the very great local interest of the report on unem- 
ployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925, by Frederick E. 
Croxton, published as Bulletin No. 409 of the United States 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, the study is of special value because 
there have been so few investigations made of actual unemployment. 
Indexes as to conditions of the labor market are at present largely 
dependent upon volume of employment statistics and ratios of 
applicants for jobs to. workers se by employment offices or to 
jobs available. Beet ses, | 
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Surveys of the present kind over a series of years, which show 
definitely the unemployment situation in representative sections of g 
city or town, constitute a scientific basis for the formulation of plans 
for stabilizing employment and for other improvements in industria] 
and social conditions. 

Columbus has large areas of native white population and only , 
few negro districts. Immigrant populations predominate im a com- 

ber of 


paratively small num 


ndin 


for each 


succeeding four years varied somewhat. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the persons enumerated were in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, over 25 per cent in the 
trade and transportation group, 10 per cent in domestic and personal 
service, slightly over 7 per cent were self-employed, and the remainder 


were included in other general industrial groups. 


a 


districts. The author aimed to include 
a fair sample of the wage-earning population of the city. 
tions, however, that in drawi 
must be remembered that the 
a particular period—approximately the last wee 
1921 survey covered slightly over 10 per cent of the employed 
18 years of age and overin Columbus. The numbers include 


He cau- 
deductions from these statistics it 
-~ represent only 

in October. 


The 
ersons 
in the 


In the individual industries the heaviest percentages of enumerated 
persons were found in iron and steel and their products, railway an( 


express, building trades, and wholesale and retail trade. 


Whether the number of persons working full time, part time, or idle be con- 
sidered, or whether the proportion of employment and idleness in the popula- 
tion enumerated be taken as a criterion, the greatest amount of employment | 
was present in 1923, which was followed in order by 1922, 1925, 1924, and 1921, 
and the largest amount of unemployment existed in 1921, with 1924, 1925, 1922, 
If only that idleness 
reported as due to slack work be considered the order of importance of the 
years becomes 1921, 1924, 1925, 1923, and 1922. 


and 1923, each showing, respectively, somewhat less. 


Employment Status 


[N EACH of the five years for the districts included in the survey 
the effort was made to ascertain whether each person (male or 
female) 18 years of age or over was ‘‘(1) working full time; (2) working 
part time, and if so what fraction of the usual full time for the in- 
dustry in which the individual was engaged; or (3) idle, and if so, 
how long continuously at the time of the visit and for what reason.” 
The following table shows the percentage of those of both sexes on 
full time, part time, or who were idle for the five years under review: 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ALL PERSONS ENUMERATED, 1921 TO 1925 



































Employment status 1922 1923 1924 1925 

| i 

E ed— i 
i 76.5 86. 2 87.5 79.3 82.4 

Part time: 

Two-thirds but less than full time__________- 2.5 2.2 2.6 5.0 4.3 
One-half but less than two-thirds time_-_-_____ 5.8 3.2 2.9 4.9 3.9 
One-third but less than one-half time... _.... 1.2 e .6 1.7 1.0 
Less than one-third time__._______.._____.._- .6 .5 .¥ .5 5 
PE EE inn ctr icocveghenissnvoces 10.1 6. 6 6.2 12.1 9.7 
Al RE Rs ETE | EE EE RRS 13.4) 7.44 6.3 8.7 7.9 
Petal Detlh eubtes isis cies awed 100.0} 100.0] 1000), 1000 100.0 
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The table below shows the percentages of those unemployed from 
different causes, slack work being the predominant cause in all the 
periods covered except 1922. In that year 34.1 per cent of the 
unemployment was due to sickness and 28.2 per cent to slack work. 
Even in 1923, however, those unemployed because of sickness con- 
stituted 33.8 per cent of the total idle—only slightly below the 37.4 
per cent idle in that year because of slack work. Reteering to the 
low ig peer of unemployment in 1921 because of old age or retire- 
ment, it is thought probable that during the acute industrial situ- 
ation in that year a number of elderly persons took temporary work 
because the regular wage earners in the family were unemployed. 


CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF PERSONS ENUMERATED, BOTH SEXES, 1921 TO 1925 


[Includes only persons reporting as to cause of unemployment] 
































Per cent of total unemployed 
Cause of unemployment 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Serb 255253 DERROR Minas sion be Silsd a udne~e ddethbccenbelhabakauwel 18. 1 0. 4 0.2 |. 4 
Sine Ma i aitlin dba tse a dey Snes nbecdSanndipnnbe 76.9 2. 2 37.4 54. 3 42. 2 
Se ind ade cdadedeiaunegequehneentaae am 14. 4 34. 1 33. 8 24. 1 31. 1 
Opa a na 5 560 5. 555. Soca sn psec 8.5 18.3 23. 5 15.9 1.5 
in rely inode cnnd ins dnees opens ophs on L3 4.9 5.4 5. 

EE SN aE Se eee ney ee ep Te 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100, 0 








Full-time employment, part-time employment, and idleness for the 
five-year period covered varied more for all males than for all females 
enumerated. ‘This is partly attributable to the fact that the males 
were not so largely engaged in salaried occupations as were the 
females. For male heads of households, however, the fluctuations 
over the five years in the percentages of those employed part time 
and those who were unemployed are greater than for females. 

The average employment status for all males enumerated for the 
five periods was as follows: ‘‘82.3 per cent employed full time; 3.4 
per cent employed two-thirds but less than full time; 3.8 per cent 
employed ha Sut less than two-thirds time; 0.8 per cent employed 
one-third but less than half time; 0.3 per cent employed less than ene- 
third time; 9.4 per cent idle.” The greatest divergences from these 
averages of full-time employment occurred in 1921 when 75.1 per 
cent were fully employed and in 1923 when 87.4 were on full time. 
The record for unemployment in 1921 was 14.6 per cent, while in 
1923 only 6.8 per cent were idle, which, it will be noted, is consider- 
ably lower than the percentage for the five-year period. 

he average status of employment for all enumerated females was: 
‘83.8 per cent employed full time; 3.1 per cent employed two-thirds 
but less than full time; 5.3 per cent employed half but less than two- 
thirds time; 1.9 per cent employed one-third but less than half time; 
0.9 per cent employed less than one-third time; 5 per cent idle.” 
The percentage of females employed on full time for the separate 
years differed most from the average for the five years in 1924 and 
1923, being respectively, 81.3 and 87.6 per cent, while the unemployed 
females in the individual years ranged from 3 per cent in 1922 to 7.9 
per cent in 1921. 
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Employment Fluctuations in Certain Industries 


Not one of the five more important industry groups exhibits 

throughout the five years the highest proportion of employment 
or the greatest amount of idleness, although retail and wholesale 
trade was in the lead in full-time employment for the first four of 
the five years, the percentages of persons so employed being more 
than 89 per cent in 1921, just under 93 per cent in 1922, 94.7 per cent 
in 1923, and 92.7 per cent in 1924. these five groups, the indus- 
tries showing the largest proportion of idle persons were, in 1921, 
iron and steel, 26.8 per cent; in 1922, railway and express, 13.2 per 
cent; in 1923, iron and steel, slightly over 8 per cent; and in 1924 
and 1925, the building trades, with 11.8 per cent and 12.3 per cent, 
respectively. 

nsidering all the industry groups, paper, printing, and pub- 
lishing, which in 1922 and 1923 nearly equaled retail and wholesale 
trade in the percentage of persons on full time, was in this respect 
ahead of all industry groups except professional service in 1925, with 
a record of 92.8 per cent of the persons in that industry on full-time 
employment. In the same year, except for agriculture, the building 
trades (wage earners and contractors) were reported as having the 
greatest relative number of idle persons, 12.3 per cent. 

In the matter of full-time ay yom the trade and transporta- 
tion group was more stable for the 5-year period than the manufac- 
turing and mechanical group of industries, the percentage of persons 
on full time in trade and transportation ranging from 88.3 per cent in 
1921 to 93.4 per cent in 1923, and in the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries group, from 72.2 per cent in 1921 to 88.8 per cent in 
1922. ‘The unemployed in trade and transportation constituted 3.5 
per cent in 1923 and 7.4 per cent in 1922 and in the manufacturing 
and mechanical group, 4.6 per cent in 1922 and 13.9 per cent in the 
previous year. 


Trend Toward Stabilization of Employment 


"THE variety in the industries of Columbus has a tendency to level 

employment conditions affecting the city as a whole. The fact 
also that these industries are to a great extent owned locally makes 
for a very definite sense of responsibility among employers and has 
resulted in the adoption by several important establishments of pro- 
gressive methods for regularizing employment. This policy is 
reflected in the notable amount of part-time employment in 1924, a 
number of establishments having field a large percentage of their 
working force on a part-time basis rather than a smaller percentage 
on full-time work. 


Value of Definite Unemployment Statistics 


WHILE it is evident that not all of the unemployment disclosed in 

a survey of this kind represents actual need, yet the continuing 
study of conditions from year to year, especially when the data include 
the paeeee we duration « se: ages is 1% genuine social service. 
Thro such service, as already s communities, particu- 
larly poe like Columbus with highly coordinated social activities, 
may outline more intelligently their economic programs and esti 
mate more closely for their coming requirements. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Adaptation of Negroes to Northern Industrial Conditions 


HE research director of the National Urban. League, Charles S. 
Johnson, has an article in Industrial Psychology for June, 
1926, on ‘How the negro fits in northern industries,” in 

which after dealing with the history and causes of the northward 
migration of the negro, he gives a brief summary of the good and 
bad features of the present situation. The migration is funda- 
mentally an economic movement, he considers, and he points out 
that the same causes produced among the white population of the 
South even a greater tendency than among the colored to seek 
new fields. ‘‘ Actually, their rate of mobility was calculated by the 
census at 20 per cent as compared with 16 per cent for the negroes.”’ 
Other conditions offered strong inducements to the negroes for their 
mass move to the North, but these were, after all, only secondary 
motives. 

Their entrance into industrial employment could hardly have 
been brought about but for the shortage of white labor due first to 
the war, and later to the restriction of immigration. At,first, their 
unfamiliarity with the conditions of northern industry put them at 
a disadvantage, but they soon proved themselves sufficiently adapt- 
able to make their way, ‘“‘and of necessity they are being advanced 
to fill the gaps in semiskilled and skilled positions created by pro- 
motion, retirement, and death.”’ The negro’s ability to speak and 
understand English has been one point to his credit in the large 
plants, his strength and general docility have added to his accept- 
ability, and the Fact that in general he has not been unionized has 
counted in his favor. 

Of the problems precipitated by the arrival of the migrants in 
large naactor’, the prtidie dwells especially upon housing, health, 
and unions. ‘The difficulties of the housing situation are much the 
same whatever the particular locality under consideration. The 
newcomers are generally crowded into former residence sections, 
near what have become the business parts of the city. Because of 
the location, the property is too valuable for the negroes to be able 
to purchase it to any extent; and because of the probability that . 
the houses will soon have to give way to the encroachments of busi- 
ness, the owners do not care to go to the expense of keeping them 
in repair, so that the tenants suffer from a double disadvantage. 
Moreover, any attempt on their part to move into other residence 
districts meets with keen hostility, and they find themselves with 
increasing numbers confined to a strictly limited area, with the 
natural results that rents are raised, lodgers are taken to meet the 
cost of the higher rents, congestion grows greater, and normal family 
life is seriously disturbed. 

In regard to health, the situation is hopeful. The greater severity 
of the climate and the change from rural to urban conditions at 
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first told heavily on the newcomers, but they seem to have adapted 
themselves very quickly to the change. Under the better sanitary 
ct geri of northern cities, with the benefit of hospital treatment 
which they could not get in the rural South, and with the improved 
standards of living which they have quickly adopted, the mortality 
of negroes is now actually showing a decrease. The studies of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., which has more than a million 
and a half of negro policyholders, show that between 1911 and 1922 
there was a decrease of 22 per cent in the death rate. ‘In Chicago, 
while the population increase was 182 per cent between 1910 and 
1920, the eath rate declined 17 per cent, and in New York 12.5 per 
cent. 

In regard to the unions the situation is dubious. Some unions 
definitely exclude colored workers, some permit the formation of 
separate negro locals; some give them a qualified form of member- 
ship; and some admit them on precisely the same terms as white 
workers. Where this last is the case, the negroes seem to take to 
unionization very readily. 

Of the 5,386 negro longshoremen in New York City, about 5,000 are organized. 
Of the 735 negro carpenters, 400 are members of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. Of the 2,275 semiskilled clothing workers, practically 
all are members of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The 
musicians are 50 per cent organized. The great preponderance of negro jobs is 
still in lines which are not organized. The porters, laundresses (outside of 
laundries), and servants have no organization. The negroes listed as painters 
are not in the painters’ union, many of them being merely whitewashers. The 
tailors are in large part cleaners and pressers. The waiters and elevator tenders 
(except female) are poorly organized. 

In considering the outlook for the future the author points out, as 
one of the most promising features, that the breaking up of the black 
belt in the South will, by weakening the fear of negro domination, 
lessen the violence of prejudice and lead to better relations between 
the races. ‘‘The creation of more than 800 interracial bodies in 
counties of‘ the South is an evidence of altered sentiment in thie 
section.”” Moreover, it will also mean the breaking up of the planta- 
tion system, and should benefit both white and negro tenants by 
making available large fertile tracts of land for more intensive indi- 
vidual cultivation as small farms. 

As other probable developments, the author sees an increase in thie 
number of skilled workers among the negro migrants as they gain 
industrial experience. The housing problem may improve throug) 
the tendency of some industries to desert the large cities and to carry 
their workers with them. The cultural contacts to which the new- 


‘ comers are daily exposed, when they do not merely live in trans- 


planted southern colonies, have already raised the standard of living 
and this process is apt to be cumulative. The rapid growth of nort!i- 
ern industries demands workers at a rate beyond the capacity of the 
native-born-white population to supply, so that the migration from 
the South to eatisty this need will, probably continue for years to 
come, to the advantage of both sections. 

The realignment of relations with the white population will doubtless |e 
accompanied at first with conflicts more or less severe, as for example, in the 
seven or eight riots which developed around the first sudden contacts of South 


and North, but the ultimate relations, there is warrant for believing, will be bot! 
more permanent and more mutually tolerable, 
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Conditions in the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Industry of New York City 
Tre Governor’s Advisory Commission appointed in 1924 to study 





conditions in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry recently made 
its final report and recommendations.' 


Improvement of Conditions in the Industry 


GENERATION ago the cloak, suit, and skirt industry was “a 

sweatshop industry, characterized by the home labor of women 

and children, by unregulated hours, and by absence of sanitary stand- 

ards with an almost total lack of organization, and with abuses too 

numerous to be described. The building up of cohesive forces and 

. institutions was most sorely needed and in a real measure it has been 
achieved.” 

Collective agreements regulate the relations between the union 
(the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, including in its 
membership about 90 per cent of the workers in the industry) and 
the employers (the Industrial Council, with 184 members repre- 
senting more than 70 per cent of the “inside” production, the Mer- 
chants’ Ladies’ Garment Association with 127 members, representing 
fully 75 per cent of the jobbing business, and the American Cloak 
and Suit Manufacturers’ Association, with 847 members, represent- 
ing more than 70 per cent of the submanufacturing business). An 
effective machinery has been built up for the settlement of disputes 
and during the past two years an impartial chairman has had final 
authority on questions arising under the collective agreements. As 
an indication of the effectiveness of this machinery in preserving 
amicable relations in the industry, the report cites the fact that more 
than 95 per cent of the complaints are adjusted in the shops. Only 
the more difficult questions are referred to the impartial chairman 
and in every instance his decision has been acce ted 

The joint board of sanitary control was established in 1910 as a 
joint enterprise of workers and employers for improving sanitary 
conditions in the industry. 

Its methods of inspection and of research, and its efforts to prevent accidents 
and disease have served as models in this country and elsewhere. To the credit 
of the different factors in the industry be it said that, although the past fifteen 
years have been marked by dissensions which at times reached the point of 
industrial warfare, they never lost interest in the work of this board, but con- 


tinued it without interruption under able impartial management and_ with in- 
creased facilities and greater opportunities for usefulness to the entire industry. 


At the suggestion of the Poy rennet sian Commission the system 
of “fictitious discounts” has been abolished, the sanitary label has 


been adopted, and an unemployment fund established, supported by 
both workers and employers. 


Evils of the Jobbing-Submanufacturing System 


‘THE industry is now confronted by a problem which has been grad- 

ually increasing in seriousness—the problem of “outside” pro- 
duction. The commission has been making a special study of this 
situation. It finds that due to the suddenly changing styles, the 





1 New York. , Governor’s Advisory Commission in the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Industry, New York 
City. Final recommendations, May 20, 1926. [New York], 1926. 
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multiplicity of the producing units in the industry, and the higher 
costs of materials and trimming, revolutionary changes have taken 
place in the retailing methods. Whereas the retailers formerly 
placed a large proportion of their orders in advance, now they wait 
till the last moment in order to insure getting styles that have estab- 
lished their popularity in the current season. This has led to intense 
production during short periods, followed by months of depression; 
and this in turn has caused significant structural changes in the 
industry. 

The industry had gradually changed from a sweat shop trade with 
much home work to one in which the manufacturing was done 
mainly in large ‘inside shops”? under employers who were directly 
responsible for both manufacturing and marketing the product. | 
Gradually, however, these manufacturers have in turn been displaced 
by so-called ‘‘ jobbing-manufacturing,’”’? which has developed “‘ partly 
as adevice to mains = i responsibilities and partly as an adaptation 
to the newer methods of retail buying.” 


An inside manufacturer creates styles, employs a permanent complement of 
workers, and seeks, so far as possible, to get advance orders from the retailers, 
placing his chief emphasis upon quality of production. The jobber in the cloak 
and suit industry differs from the jobber in other industries. Instead of merely 
being a wholesale distributor, he is an indirect manufacturer. He purchases his 
materials and then farms out the production to an elastic and shifting group 
of small submanufacturers, who follow his instruction as to style. His emphasis 
is on mass production and on selling finished garments from the racks. While, 
through owning the cloth and through directing the flow of orders into the sub- 
manufacturing shops, the jobbers are the real capitalists in this large branch 
of the manufacturing process, they do not directly employ labor, and consider 
themselves free from responsibility for labor standards. Incidentally they have no 
incentive for lengthening the season, for the manufacturing overhead is carried by 
the multitude of small manufacturers, each with a little loft and a few machines. 

The submanufacturers, on the other hand, usually have no contact whatever 
with the retail trade. Their outlet is through the jobbers. They can not create 
a demand for their production. They have, for the most part, not enough 
capital to purchase materials. They seek work and materials from the jobbers. 
In soliciting orders from the jobbers they compete with each other fiercely. 
This competition is intensified by another underlying condition. Any one with 
a few hundred dollars of capital can rent space in a small loft, get together a 
handful of workers who have been idle during the dull season, and throw himself 
into the competition for orders from the jobbers. Literally hundreds of such 
small shops are started, and hundreds are abandoned every year. 


There is a great deal of waste under this system. ‘ Counting all 
the partners in the submanufacturing shops, there are several thov- 
sand. men whose energies are mostly spent in going from one jobber 
to another in search of orders.’’ Their shops are too small for well- 
organized systematic production methods, their capital is Small, and 
hundreds of them fail each year, leaving their creditors in the 
lurch. The jobbers suffer increasingly through cancellation of orders 
and return of goods because of faulty workmanship, etc. But the 
greatest burden falls upon the workers through shortened periods 
and ‘‘substandard conditions” of employment. 

The competition in the market in the securing of orders throws upon the sub- 
manufacturers a cruel pressure out of all proportion to their powers of resistance. 

Were this pressure felt only by the manufacturers the situation would not 


be so serious, and it might work its own cure through discouraging the perpetual 
opening up of new shops. 





?’'Phis has progressed to such a point that now about three-fourths of the production is controlled by this 


system. 
[32] 
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But the fact is that a large proportion of the submanufacturers succeed in 
shifting the burden onto the workers. The shops being small, there is a com- 
paratively close relation between the firm and the workers. When work is 
scarce, as it usually is except for a few weeks in each season, the workers are 
told that, in order to meet the exigencies of price competition and to bring some 
work into the shop, they must enter into secret arrangements contrary to the 
minimum labor standards which have been agreed upon, and which are pretty 
suceessfully enforced in the larger shops of the inside manufacturers. 

These concessions by the workers take various forms. They chiefly invoive 
wages, hours, rates of pay for overtime, work on holidays, and the substitution 
of piecework for pay by the hour. All this is done without the knowledge of the 
union Officials and is frequently concealed in the books of the firm. Incidentally, 
it subjects the inside manufacturers to such unfair competition as tends to drive 
out of legitimate manufacturing into jobbing all except those producing garments 
of the most exclusive and expensive styles. ' 


Studies made for the commission show that workers in the submanu- 
facturing shops had Pes 1925 only 26.8 full weeks of employment, 
as compared with 37.4 full weeks in the inside shops, while the aver- 
age yearly earnings in the two types of shops were $1,374.90 and 
$1,750, respectively. 

In determining the relationship between jobber, submanufacturer, and workers 
we should be concerned not so much with the form as with the substance. By 
whatever name he may call himself, the jobber controls working conditions; he 
controls employment, and that element of control imposes upon him the responsi- 
bility that he shall so conduct his business that proper working standards may 
be upheld instead of undermined, and that employment may be stabilized instead 
of demoralized. 

The present method of doing business invites the splitting up of production 
units to a point which defies any real degree of supervision by the institutions 
in the industry, and which makes impossible the maintenance of any satisfactory 
standards of employment. 

To secure this end the commission recommends that the number 
of submanufacturers with whom the jobber be allowed to deal be 
limited, the jobber selecting at determined intervals the particular 
submanufacturers to handle his produetion, and binding himself not 
to give work to any others. 

ecause of the fact that the inside shops maintain better sanitary 
conditions, higher rates of pay, and longer periods of employment, 
though often subjected to calle competition from the jobbers, the 
commission recommends that there be ‘‘some relaxation in the appli- 
cation of existing regulations in regard to the tenure of employment.” 
Greater encouragement should be given to the inside system of pro- 
duction and to larger * rang a units throughout the industry. 
‘Firms will be more willing to increase the number of their workers 
if they have some assurance that they can make reasonable changes 
later on in response to the needs of their business.” The commission 
suggests, therefore, that all such shops having 35 or more regular 
employees be given the right to reorganize their shops once a year 
at the beginning of a season. Not more than 10 per cent of the 
workers should be displaced, workers dropped should be given a 
week’s pay or a week’s notice, there should be no unfair discrimina- 
tion, and an endeavor should be made to place the displaced workers 
through the employment bureau. ‘‘This right should be accorded 
si to establishments which are parties to the collective agreements 
and under the jurisdiction of the impartial machinery.” - 
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Recommendations 


‘THE commission presents for the consideration of the industry 
six suggestions: 

i. That the impartial chairman be given even greater powers than 
at present, and that he be given an accountant, permanently at- 
raat oe to his staff, to make investigations in any establishment in 
the industry, to see that the contracts are being carried out. 

2. (a) That the system of contribution of submanufacturers to 
the unemployment fund be changed so that the jobbers’ contribu- 
tions will again be paid through the submanufacturers at the same 
rates as are paid by inside manufacturers. In 1925, because of the 
disproportionate payments from the fund to workers in the outside 
shops, it was decided to increase the contributions of the outside 
employers to 3 per cent, the payments to be made directly by the 
jobbers instead of by the subcontractors, who then collected from tlic 
soma The change, however, did not work well. It has been 
ound that since that time the jobbers’ contributions have agegre- 
gated considerably less than those of the inside manufacturers 
though their volume of business is much greater. | 

(6) That an employment office be established under the direction 
of the trustees of the unemployment insurance fund. 

3. That the minimum wage rates for the various crafts be increased 


as follows: 
Present scale New scale 


iia a a ee pny tony weet anges $44. 00 $50. 09 
ieee eee plain egg: pli 9 Sy rae ingle pn 36. 00 42. 0) 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators_._........-.-_- _- 50. 00 54. 00 
Sane GR. Sa acca ease. sueccs uted). Sisc3 - 43. 00 46. 0) 
Reefer, jacket, and coat finishers... __..-.........-.-_-_-- 41. 00 44. 00) 
Jacket, coat, and reefer finishers’ helpers_-_-_-___._._-___-- 32. 00 36. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress upper pressers____________-__ 42. 00 47. (0) 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress under pressers_ ___-_-_-___-- 37. 50 42. 00) 
he 06 a watts wo. oreo ween gin he « « a aS bid ot ht 25. 00 30. 09 
Bushelmen who also do pinning, marking, and general work 

tin seid’ % dobe &2e aise oe ala nh aa hp) iano ee al in saree alin 4. 00 38. 00 
ns OE SS ee eS ee I ee 39. 50 45. 00 
BS EEEE Gp CPE 5h PERI E RSS SRS TES os Mpls SESE LPR SA ape ee a8 | 48. 00 §2. 00 
Sn SO i is is ine now dd wide ddiwasweuweis 38. 00 42. (0 
RT ED ANE NE LD LEE EE TRE 37. 50 42. 00 
ei i re ks w didi reid cn ath hia ele Miksa aia: 25. 00 28. 00 
RR Ty MTSE ART ARIE LEE cee MEO RRS ALE Soe LS 20. 50 25. (0 
Bea Dak. OU Os oS. UL byssub twill. eeu 27. 50 30. 00) 
Serene 450 GUINOR 4 oesk oh ik owes deh cucu scce cies 32. 00 35. 00 
SU i ae 27. 50 30. 00 


4. That, in the interests of the unionization of the industry (which 
is “‘highly desirable”), the existing contracts be amended so as to 
afford opportunities for speedier examination when any party to thie 
agreement files a complaint in regard to dealings with nonunion 
shops. ‘‘ Consideration should. be given in this connection to the 
advisability of a joint committee, headed by the impartial chairman, 
and charged with the duty of checking up on the sending of work 
through unauthorized and substandard channels.”’ 

The principle of unionization in the cloak and suit industry is not challenged. 


All employers and jobbers have agreed in their contracts with the union that they 
will deal only with union shops and union workers. 
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During 1924, although there were some complaints of nonunion 
manufacturmg, only about 15 per cent of the total production was 
nonunion and this was mainly of lower-priced garments. During 
the past year, however, conditions have admittedly become worse. 

The percentage of nonunion manufacturing has greatly increased and this has 
had serious effects. It is highly desirable, as all factors admit, that nofhunion 
manufacturing be reduced and, if possible, entirely eliminated. 

5. That more effective methods be taken to enlarge the use of the 

rosanis label, which is the guaranty that the garment was made 
under healthful conditions; and that there be more adequate pro- 
vision for inspection and a system of penalties for evasion or misuse 
of the label. 

6. That the bureau of research, constituted to aid the commission 
in its studies, be permanently continued as an adjunct of the un- 
employment insurance fund and financed partly by contributions 
from mdependent manufacturers, submanufacturers, and jobbers 
in proportion to the amount of business done by them, but the major 

art to be paid by the independents. This bureau would make 
investigations and would gradually build up a body of information 
about the industry which “ will enable problems o unemployment, 
productivity, and wages to be dealt with intelligently.” 

The recommendations made above set forth in general terms the adjustments 
and modifications of existing relationships that the commission hopes will be 
agreed to in the new contracts. These recommendations should not pe con- 
sidered as isolated remedies for different situations; the commission desires that 
they be considered as a whole—as a program which, if accepted, will effect a 
general betterment of existing conditions in the industry. 

As its name indicates, the governor’s commission has been an “advisory” 
bedy; it has not arbitrated, but has mediated. The recommendations above 
given are urged upon the parties in interest with the hope that the fairness and 
good sense of the proposals will commend themselves to them and lead to accept- 
ance. If the recommendations are accepted in principle, the commission will 
be willing if so requested, to act as an arbitration body, and to decide on the 
specific matters which should be embodied in contracts to make the recommenda- 
tions effective—the commission’s decision on these points to be binding on the 


parties which have agreed to the arbitration. Otherwise, the commission feels 
that with the submission of this, its final report, its labors are completed. 





Vacations With Pay for Production Workers ' 
A SURVEY of the vacation policies for production workers in 


factories, stores, and miscellaneous establishments in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been made recently by the Consumer’s 
League of that city. Of 272 firms replying to a preliminary ques- 
tionnaire, 145 stated that they had no vacation policy, 16 refused 
information, and 111 reported that paid vacations are given to all 
or part of their production force. The establishments granting 
vacations include 52 factories, 50 stores, and 9 miscellaneous estab- 
lishments, and 15,948 of the 23,729 employees of these companies 
were entitled to receive vacations at the time the study was com- 
pleted. Sixty-seven of these firms grant vacations to the entire 
production force and 44 to a part only of these workers. 
The length of vacation varies from one day to two weeks, one 
week being given in the majority of cases. The minimum period of 
Service required in order to establish eligibility for vacations ranges 





1 For other articles on this subject see Labor Review, May, 1926, pp. 1-7; June, 1926, pp. 41-45. 
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from 1 week to 10 years; only 13 of the establishments, however, 
require service of more than 1 year before a vacation is granted. 
Although there is a minimum service requirement in all cases, the 
length of the vacation is not as a rule graduated according to length 
of service, as less than a third of the firms reporting on this point 
stated that they have a graduated scale. Of the 32 firms which 
stated that the length of vacation depends on the length of service, 
the minimum length of vacation given is less than a week in 7 cases 
and 1 week in 25 cases, while the maximum vacation is 2 weeks in 
30 cases and 4 weeks in 2 cases. In the latter instance service of 
10 years or more is required and women having that length of service 
are given six weeks.. 

In general, the vacations granted by these firms are given during 
the summer months, although in some cases employees are allowed 
to take their vacation at any season of the year which they choose. 
Several factories reported shutdowns during which time employees 
entitled to vacations are paid, and one store reported that it closes 
for a week twice a year when all employees are paid for each period. 
Another store had tried the shutdown vacation for two years but 
had decided to discontinue it and allow the employees to take their 
vacation when they please. 

The time of paying for the vacation is important from the stand- 
point of the employee. Of 86 companies replying to this question, 
52 reported that they pay before the vacation; 17 after; 10 when 
the employee wishes; 5 on the usual pay day; and 1 firm, giving 
2 weeks, pays part before and part after the vacation, while another 
retains the entire amount until the first week in December. 

The policy in regard to giving pay for legal holidays varies among 
the firms having vacation plans. Fifty-four companies reported 
that thay paid for from 3 to 7 legal holidays in addition to the 
vacation allowed, 4 reported no pay for such holidays, while in 53 
cases the number of holidays ee for was not specified. 

A number of these companies have been granting vacations for 
many years, one store stating that it originated its vacation plan 
66 years ago. The majority of both stores and factories, however, 
have adopted the practice within the last few years. 

Although the majority of the employers interviewed failed to 
express their personal opinions regarding the results of giving vaca- 
tions, a number regarded them as of importance in reducing turnover 
and in improving the morale, the health ofthe workers, and the 
quality of work and efficiency, or in increasing loyalty to the firm. 


Sixth French Congress on Family Allowances ' 


HE Sixth National Annual Congress of the family-allowance 
funds of France met in the Mediterranean region May 10-13, 
1926. Sessions were held at Marseille, Toulon, Cannes, and 

Nice, with some 300 persons in attendance. 
Various reports made at this convention indicate that within the 
last year the family-allowance movement in France has further 





1 La Journée Industrielle, Paris, May 12 (p. 1), May 15 (p. 1), and May 16-17 (pp. 1 and 5), 1926. 
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expanded. Not wer have the number of funds and the rates of 
allowances increased, but the funds are making further progress 
through the creation of additional benefit features such as sick insur- 
ance and by the adherence of new corporations, notably in agri- 
culture and the liberal professions. 

Growth of the family-allowance system.—Among the statistics pre- 
sented by the secretary of the central committee on family allow- 
ances are the following showing the extension of the payment of 
benefits through family-allowance funds: 


As reported As reported 


June, 1925 May, 1926 
gk Ee ea 176 195 
Number of establishments____-_-____ 11, 200 14, 000 
Number of workers___..-.-.----_-- 1, 210, 000 1, 300, 000 


Annual amount disbursed_-_francs? 160, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 


The secretary estimates that if the disbursements of private em- 
ployers who are not members of family-allowance funds are added to 
the above totals for May, 1926, they would be increased to 700,000,000 
francs among 2,600,000 workers. It is also estimated that the inclu- 
sion of the allowances paid to the personnel of public administrations 
would augment the annual distribution to 1,152,000,000 franes over 
a population of 3,600,000 persons. This expansion is said to be due 
not only to the “‘spontaneous attraction of the funds” but also te 
the legal obligation to pay family allowances to those employed on 
public works. , 

It was reported to the Congress that the number of agricultural 
funds had increased from 16 to 27 and also that the National Asso- 
ciation of the Notaries of France was studying, with the purpose of 
adoption, a general scheme of social insurance. ‘The first step has 
already been taken in the institution of family allowances by the 
Seine Chamber of Notaries. 

Family-allowance rates.—In general the family-allowance rates of 
the funds have been recently increased not only relatively because 
of the depreciation of the franc but also in actual value. Because 
of the revision of a large number of scales it was not possible, M. 
Bonvoisin stated, to estimate the present general average for all 
funds but for the 30 principal funds the following monthly averages 
were presented: 


Francs 
a i a, sas wie ahaa: lind is lepanien ale eke 25. 23 
I ka 63. 02 
ah I ge BEE ale hE TI pe A a «de Cn Raa 109. 47 
re. LF. tL c wow od cb. Sebbeew es oebaac ca 240. 34 
fe 160) COLLOU., Ja eios Sate, ews a aie 318. 00 


Family allowances and the birth rate.—A statistical inquiry made by 
Colonel Guillermin, director of the iron and metal fund of Lyon, 
indicated that for the population included under the family allow- 
ance-funds there was an increase of 6 per cent in the birth rate from 
1924 to 1925. In comparison with the most recent general statistics 
for the French population, the birth rate among the families of the 
funds is 25 per cent higher. It has been pointed out, however, in 
previous discussions of the effect of family allowances on the birth 





* Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange value on May 15, 1926=3.02 cents. 
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rate that the reaching of solid conclusions in this matter is next (o 
impossible. 

ygiene activities of the funds.—The attention of the Congress was 
drawn to the notable and increasing activities of the funds for pre- 
natal and postnatal hygiene, the medical supervision of infants and 
adolescents, and the extension of fresh-air work. 

The number of children sent by the funds to vacation colonies or 
placed in families shows a recent marked increase and the results 
secured are reported as more satisfactory. A special tribute was 
paid at the Congress to zeal and delicacy of the funds’ social service 
visitors. 

Sick allowances.—There are now 10 funds granting sick allowances 
and 14 centers which have either already decided upon the establish- 
ment of sick allowances or have them in contemplation. 

Housing.—The a of a new departure in welfare work for 
family-allowance funds were suggested by a report of certain facili- 
ties extended to workers by the Armentiéres fund. Through this 
organization, it was reported, in a few months 300 gardens have been 
apportioned and 10 houses constructed and turned over to their 

roprietors, due to a system of loans which has made the work possi- 
Die without the large capital ordinarily required. 

Other re ports.—The president of the committee of family-allowance 
funds of the Mediterranean region spoke on the payment of these 
grants in that section of the country. 

A report dealing with the compulsory principle in the matter of 
family allowances was presented to a general assembly of the Union 
of Compensation Funds of the National Federation of Building and 
Public Works. At the same meeting a resolution was passed that 
the obligation of making these grants “be generalized and imposed 
by law on all employers with the least possible delay, and that the 
service of allowances be assured by all funds now existing or to be 
created, such funds being administered by employers.”’ 

- The founder of the agricultural fund of Bu emphasized the problem 
involved in the membership in funds of agricultural employers with 
small holdings and few workers. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Labor Conditions in Louisiana 


HE following table showing wages and hours of labor of un- 

bs skilled and semiskilled workers in Louisiana in 1922-23 and 

1924-25 are taken from the thirteenth biennial report of the 
department of labor and industrial statistics of that State. 


DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF COMMON AND SEMISKILLED WORKERS, 
1922-23 AND 1924-25 











1922-23 1924-25 











Industry 
Hours per | Wages per} Hours per | Wages per 
day day day day 

Opa Serene eas 10 $1. 25 10 $1. 25 
EE ae Gees ear ce ee eee 10 1.25 10 1, 25 
oe ER REE EE ee 12 2. 00 12 2. 25 
8 Ee Pane eta, See ee eee 10 1.75 10 1. 50 
Jp Seni "i ior ee § hs Ts Cie fe Bere F hoes TS ETVE 10 2.00 10 1. 75 
ENG ESTES ea 62 0 TS SES SR CAE EA 10 2. 00 10 1.78 
EE eee Stites epee, ope 10 B. 25 10 3. 50 
ees ce ge ce AO SY 12 2. 00 12 2. 25 
Sugar-cane and farm workers__-_.....__........-.----.- 10 1. 25 10 1.265 

















According to the above statistical report no change is shown in 
1924-25 as compared with 1922-23 in the wage rates for canning, 
clothing, sugar-cane, and farm workers. The rates, however, for 
workers in cottonseed products and for oil-field and rice-mill labor 
were 25 cents higher for the later period while the wages in ice and 
light plants, bottlmg works, and lumbering were 25 cents lower in 
1924-25 than in 1922-23. 

The problem of farm labor.—Because of a number of complaints 
about the shortage of farm labor in Louisiana the commissioner of 
labor and industrial statistics made a personal investigation in various 
sections of the State in order to establish the facts in the matter. 
He visited certain localities where the unemployed ordinarily gather 
and found substantial numbers of men and women who had no regular 
employment. When cotton pickers were greatly needed there were 
hundreds of men and women idle in north Louisiana and a similar 
situation was found to exist in the rice belt and “sugar bowl’’ dis- 
tricts during the rice harvesting and cane grinding season. Man 
power was plentiful. Industrial employers were actually turning 
away would-be -workers but at the same time agribultural bells was 
scarce. Among the objections of the workers to farm labor are the 
nreguiar , there b ing no legally established pay days and in 
many cases the hands hired during the harvesting or grinding season 
are paid only for the days worked. The long waits for money 
necessitate trading at a company store or at a commissary on the 
premises which is frequently leased to an outside party. Hither ar- 
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rangement means nigh prices, especially in the latter instance, as the — 
lessee contends he must have “ample returns to pay rental or share 
the profit with the property owner, which they claim is sometimes 
exacted.” 


The workers further complained they sometimes needed cash to meet ay 
emergency, but because of the long period between pay days they are forced 
to buy a trade book on the commissary and these books are discounted, this 
being done by someone on the premises, but not supposed to be directly con- 
nected with the employer’s business, since the law prohibits this being done, 
and the law also prohibits forcing the workers to trade at any designated place, 

. but confronted with these conditions, an end is accomplished in doing indirectly 
that which the law prohibits being done directly. ; 

Other causes of the farm labor shortage are undiversified crops, 
the exodus of young men from the country, and the employment of 
negroes in certain occupations in the cities in preference to white 
men. 

Because of the difficulty in securing native agricultural laborers 
several thousand Mexicans were brought into the State. This, how- 
ever, is not a new policy and the results have not been encouraging. 
The Mexicans are reported ‘‘as not altogether acceptable in agri- 
cultural pursuits.’’ Moreover, most of these imported people soon 
leave the farms for railroad work or city employment. 

Unpaid wages.—Repeated appeals have been made to the State 
legislature that the commissioner of labor and industrial statistics or 

‘his representative be authorized ‘‘to investigate and adjust unpaid 
wage claims’’ without expense to the claimant. In the report under 
review recommendation is made for legislation along thie bike. For 
the purpose of securing evidence to justify the enactment of such a 
law, a record of complaints concerning unpaid wages (ranging from 
50 cents to $7) was kept for a period of more than four months. ‘The 
amount aggregated about $8,000. 

Child-labor legislation.—Louisiana’s unprogressiveness in the matter 
of child-labor legislation is emphasized by the commissioner of labor 
and industrial statistics, who points out that his State is one of 18 
that do not legally require certificates of physical fitness for employ- 
ment; one of 19 States that do not require ‘‘certain standards of 
educational advancement”’ and one of 4 States allowing children to 
be employed 10 hours per day and 60 hours per week. 


English Views of American Wage Policies 


WO recent reports upon conditions in the United States as com- 
pared with those in England have attracted much attention in 
the English press. The first was made by two members of the 

Federation of British Industries who visited this country in the 
autumn of 1925 and published a brief summary‘ of what they found, 
dwelling especially upon the prosperity of the United States. The 
second was issued by two engineers, Messrs. Lloyd and Austin, who 
at about the same time made an intensive tour of some of our indus- 
trial regions, ‘‘with the object of wresting from America the secret 


— 





1 Federation of British Industries. Report on visit to the United States of America, by F. Vernon Willey 
and Guy Locock. London, [19257]. 12 pp. 
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of her rapid industrial progress,’ and have published their conclu- 
sions under the title ‘‘The Secret of High Wages.”’ ? 

In both cases the visitors were impressed by the attention given 
to productive efficiency in the United States. The first report deals 
with this as only one factor in the general situation, but a highly 
important one. As_an illustration, they quote figures showing that 
in the two years ending December 31, 1923, the index number for 
installed primary power increased by 8.4 per cent, for number of 
wage earners by 26.7 per cent, but for volume of production by 42.5 
per cent, a result which, they hoid, shows clearly the improvement 
in the utilization of power resources and the increasing efficients of 
American production.: 

This efficiency is ascribed to two reasons, the spread of education, 
both technical and-general, and the labor situation. The outstand- 
ing features of the latter are the restriction of immigration, the high 
wages paid, the lack of restriction on output and the utilization of 
labor-saving devices, and the satisfactory relations between employ- 
ers and employed. The high output is directly attributed to the 
high wages, both as cause and effect. The cost of labor makes it 
imperative for the employer to use every means of avoiding waste 
and increasing output, while the fact that he has a share in the pros- 
verity which he produces makes the worker entirely willing to accept 
labecunering devices, cooperate in reducing waste, and avoid any 
restriction upon output. 

The report of the two engineers ascribes the prosperity of the 
United States almost wholly to the enlightened policy of paying high 
wages, securing high productivity, and lessening costs by increased 
efficiency and the elimination of waste, whether of material, time, 
strength, or machinery. There is abundant proof, they hold, that it is 
possible continually to reduce prices of manufactured goods to the 
consumers while at the same time increasing the wages of the pro- 
ducers, and by doing this to insure prosperity. They lay down nine 
principles of industrial management which they observed in opera- 
tion in the United States as being especially important in producing 
such results: 


1. The success of an enterprise is, in a large measure, dependent upon a strict 
adherence to the policy of promotion of staff by merit and ability only. 

2. It is more advantageous to increase total profits by reducing prices to the 
consumer, at the same time maintaining or improving quality, with a consequent 
increase in the volume of sales than by attempting to maintain or raise prices. 

3. Rapidity of turnover makes for comparatively small requirements of both 
funded and working capital, i. e., the capital required for shop space (including 
equipment) and the finance of work in progress. 

4. The productive capacity per capita of labor can be increased without limit 
depending upon the progress made in time and trouble-saving appliances. 

5. Itis better that labor should be rewarded by wages bearing some relation to 
output rather than by a fixed wage, the amount of the wages earned by any one 
man being in no way limited. Contrary to the general belief in Europe, high 
wages do not necessarily mean a high level of prices. It is to the advantage of 
the community that the policy of industrial management should be directed 
toward raising wages and reducing prices. 

6. A free exchange of ideas between competing firms should be advocated. 

7. Elimination of waste is an essential factor in the attainment of national 
prosperity. 





ing ee Bertram and Lioyd, W. Francis: The Secretof High Wages. London, T. Fisher Unwin (Ltd.), 
pp. 
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8. It is important that every possible attention be paid to the welfare of 
employees. 

9. Research and experimental work are of prime importance to progress. 

_Contrasted with these conditions, the authors assert that condi- 
tions in England are very different. In their opinion there is q 
tendency of British manufacturers to conclude “that the only way of 
reducing costs is to reduce the rate of wages and to lengthen the work- 
ing hours.”’ 

If employers will reduce wages they must expect a reduced output from the 
men since, as it is shown in Chapter VI, wages should bear some relation to 
output. When outputis reduced, overhead charges go up and itistherefore by no 
means certain that the final total cost of the product will be proportionately less 
with the same methods of manufacture. It follows that a policy of reducing 
rates of wages is retrogressive, since it is not one which can be pursued inde‘- 
nitely. Inefficient management is directly and solely responsible for ‘‘ ca’ canny.” 

In brief, the secret of high wages, as these authors see it, is for the 
employers to adopt the principles of efficiency engineering, to play 
fair with their workers, to pay high wages and to see that they are 
earned, to be on the alert to discover and to test every apparent 
improvement in methods or machimery and to adopt whatever stands 
the test, discarding without scruple the good in order to make way for 
the better. 





eI 
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Wage Fixing and Wage Rates in New South Wales 
HE Official Year Book of New South Wales in the issue for 1924 


presents some comparative figures showing the living and the 


minimum wage for a number of years and giving a comparison 
between the index figures of the nominal and real wages since 1911. 

Minimum wage rates are fixed for nearly all classes of workers by 
industrial tribunals, which take as a basis the so-called “living wage,” 
to which a secondary mage is added, depending upon skill or other 
special qualifications. The living wage is defined as the standard 
wage “which will do neither more nor less than enable a worker of 
the class to which the lowest wage would be awarded to maintain 
himself, his wife, and two children, in a house of three rooms and a 
kitchen, with food, plain and inexpensive, but quite sufficient in 
quantity and quality to maintain health and efficiency, and with an 
allowance for misecelianeous expenses.”’ For a woman the living wage 
is an amount which will cover the cost of living for an adult female 
worker of the lowest class, without dependents, but receiving no aid 
of any kind from her family. The principle of a minimum wage for 
women was not adopted until 1918, after the board of trade had 
conducted its first inquiry into the cost of living. 

The living wage, as distinct from the minimum wage, is fixed by 
the board of trade, which formerly issued a declaration as to living 
costs, and consequently as to the living wage, once a year. Of late 
years this has been found inadequate to the needs of the situation, 
and under legislation passed in November, 1922, the board may now 
declare living wages at intervals of not less than three months. No 
industrial tribunal may fix a minimum wage lower than the living 
wage set by the board of trade, but the court of industrial arbitration 
may refrain from making an award, or may cancel an award or an 
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agreement already made, if it is proved that serious unemployment 
within the industry affected may result from its operation. 

The living wage in interstate industries may be set by the common- 
wealth court of conciliation and arbitration, which uses as a standard 
the so-called Harvester wage, adopted in 1907, which fixed 7s.’ a day as 
the amount needed for a man to ee himself, his wife, and three 
children. This rate is adjusted to fluctuations in the cost of livin 
so as to secure for the worker the same degree of comfort which the 
7s. provided in 1907. As the cost of living may vary widely during 
the term of an agreement, it became necessary to provide for a period. 
ical revision of this basic wage, and several methods have been tried. 

Under the existing method, introduced in December, 1921, it is a general rule 
to make the adjustments quarterly on a basic rate which is ascertained by apply- 
ing to the Harvester wage the index number of the cost of food, groceries, and rent 
for the preceding quarter, and adding 3s. per week to the result. The sum of 3s. 
per week, though an arbitrary figure, was chosen after deliberation as a fair 
addition to cover possible increases in the cost of living in the quarter succeeding 
each adjustment, and to set off past losses suffered by the workers during the 
period when wages had been lagging behind the rapidly rising prices. 

Each of the Australian States has its own method of fixing a living 
wage, and each is affected, so far as interstate agreements are con- 
cerned, by the determinations of the commonwealth court. In 
practice, however, the various determinations do not show much 
difference. The following table gives the living wage as set in each 
of the States, and as it would have been if fixed by the commonwealth 
court, In 1914 and 1925: 


“LIVING WAGE” PER WEEK FOR ADULT MALES IN AUSTRALIA 


[Pound at par=$4.8665, shilling=24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rates approximately at par] 


| | 


| July, 1914 | June, 1925 





Metropolitan area 





£.. ia. €, Yo * 
Sydney (New South Wales)._............-.. 00. | 2 80 420 
emer at oS ets ok eee a isa bos kil cad 2 5090 4 46 
Brisbane eer per RA PT aE nF > RE ee 2.20 4 00 
ROGGE eee merena) =) 3. bbs ecb SA ead hh ds 2 8 0 4 20 
ES EEE OR pera he ny) OT Se Se ETS 2 14 0 4 00 
ee nt ir ees tens owncoeescnt paca tcapetbaapiactie 2 80 3 18 0 
Cee, ft od it i he cles ean Saks | 2 13 6 4 40 





| 
| 


This seems to show that increases in the living wage have been fairly 
uniform during the period covered, although there as been a certain 
evening up process; in, 1914 the difference between the lowest and 
the highest wage set was 12s., while in 1925 it was only 6s. 6d. 

The actual wage fixed differs from the living wage by the amount 
of the so-called secondary wage, which is considered separately for 
each occupation. It is a general custom to preserve unaltered the 
established margin of difference between different grades of workers, 
and to vary all rates of wages by the amount by which the living 
wage has been increased or diminished. A study of the wage rates 
in different industries shows that from 1913 to 1921 there was a gen- 
eral increase, but that since 1921 there has been a fall in most in- 
dustries. The average rate for all industries stood in 1921 at 95s. 








! Shilling at par=24.3 cents; exchange rate approximately at par. 
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10d. and at 93s. 6d. in 1924. The movement of real wages has varied 
somewhat from that of nominal wages. The method of discovering 
the real wages is thus described : 


In order to show the effective value of these amounts [the money wages] it 
is necessary to consider ‘them in relation to the purchasing power of money. 
Food and rent are the only elements of expenditure of which satisfactory record(s 
as to variations in the purchasing power of money are available, and in the 
following statement the relation between the cost of these items and the Average 
rates of wages is illustrated. For this purpose the average rates of wages have 
been reduced to index numbers, which have been divided by the index numbers 
of food and rent. The results indieate the variations in the effective wage. 


Using this method the following table was constructed: 


AVERAGE NOMINAL WAGE AND INDEX NUMBER OF NOMINAL WAGE, EFFECTIVE 
WAGE, AND FOOD AND RENT COMBINED 





| 















































Average nomi- Average nomi- 
nal wage per | Index | Index nal wage per | Index | Inder 
genta tg ae tet 
o of } ber of 
Year food effec- Year food effec- 
é Index | and tive Index and tive 
ore on rent wage Amount! num- rent wage 

r 
s. d. e. d. 

eR aN Ses. 43 11 854 848 = £ >  — rs 63 6) 1,236] 1,365 905 
ee eS 4 4 882 901 Seeds 58 65 (1 1,266 | 1,383 915 
| RE 51 5) 1,000; 1,000 1,000 3; 1919.........-...|70 10) 1,377] 1,531 899 
Wee oot eae 54 3)! 1,055) 1,113 948 || 1920 -|86 3) 1,677} 1,701 936 
ETS: 55 9)! 1,084! 1,144 fs sea y.t + 9 5)| 1,855) 1,672 1, 109 
See 56 OO} 1,089/ 1,171 it aes 93 2] 1,812] 1,586 1, 142 
ES 1 EE 56 10 1, 105 1, 283 SF & eas: ae }92 7 1, 801 1, 685 1, 069 
1916_- nia due oe 9 1s, ee 1,351 859 | Sa ie Bet 93 10 1, 826 1, 662 1, 099 








In commenting upon this table, attention is called to the fact that 
for the five years following 1911, although the nominal wage was 
rising, the cost of living was rising so much more rapidly that there 
was a real decrease in effective wages, which in 1916 were 14 per 
cent lower than in 1911. Thereafter effective wages began to gain 
on the cost of living, but it was not until 1921 that they passed the 
1911 figure; in 1922 they reached their highest point, standing at 
14 per cent above the level of 1911, and then began to decline, being 
in 1924 only 10 per cent higher. 

This calculation of effective wages is based entirely upon wage 
rates, making no allowance for either overtime or unemployment, 
and consequently can not be taken as showing the course of actual 
earnings. According to the census records, ‘there was much greater 
unemployment in 1921, when effective wages stood at 1,109, than in 
1911 when they stood at 1,000, so that the financial condition of 
the worker did not reflect the full increase in the wage rate. More- 
over, the calculation takes no account of the variations in different 
industries. “In the building trade, for instance, there has been re- 
markable activity in recent years, and competent men have been 
receiving wages above the rates prescribed by awards, and have 
probably suffered less intermittency than in periods of normal trade; 
meanwhile some of the other industries have experienced slackness.”’ 
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Prohibition of Night Work in Chilean Bakeries 


HE Chilean decree law (No. 24), published in the official journal, 
Diario Oficial, on October 4, 1924, prohibits night work in 
bakeries, pastry shops, candy factories, and similar under- 

takings between 9 p.m. and 5 a. m. Members of the proprietor’s 
family are included in the prohibition. The above-named estab- 
lishments are obliged to comply with the sanitary requirements to 
be laid down by the regulations issued in connegtion with this law. 
The first violation of the law is punishable by a fine of 100 pesos! 
for each employee working illegally, the second by a fine of 500 pesos, 
and the third by the closing of the establishment for at least a month. 
Any agreement made by employers and workers contrary to the 
provisions of the law is declared illegal. 





Wages and Prices in Cienfuegos, Cuba 


REPORT from the American consul at Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
A dated April 15, 1926, gives figures on the cost of living and 
wages in this district. 
The following statement shows the average retail prices of certain 
staple articles: 


Price 
ND oui - Sisk wwnwn ns SOREL OR oc  . pound__ $0. 30 
NN eo ee SEL bt peewee en . 30 
ERR EES Ey at Ey Sa geeree F ices~ . 35 
I oa cage wa. wn cde SCS TA i oe +.. . 30 
are REC se Eat allel Ae Me ER A as ee . 20 
lai bn nm cial niin wane aE «aa. Gts.5. . 09 
le no SNE ESOS Ls peter tee PEO SUN Go; ... . 08 
| NSS pea epee eS pee duceghey dozen_ - :10 
EES aan Sa Le Snr eee eae Een pound__ >10 
i EES Aa 2 ee eer Le bn sos sae do. . 2. 05 
ome eomimon grade... ...... -----14.5----- ne . 60 
| RRS ST Saas ee ee: ee ees Se *75 
IBIS 8 STEER a, ae © <a do__.. $0. 65-1. 00 
Beene. .-.... ROE Ee peeee Be R gare © me dozen_ > 72 


Data giving the maximum, minimum, and i daily wages 
of the specified workers as well as the average number of working 
hours per day are given below: 


MAXIMUM, MINIMUM, AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND HOURS PER DAY, 
BY OCCUPATION 








Wages per day 











Occupation —— ~ “if 
Maximum | Minimum | Average y 

Bo EES See |) ee oe ere $4. 00 $3. 00 $3. 50 8-9 
ETN gel Say a -* aa RE GS Se aE 4.00 3. 00 3. 50 8-9 
I 3. 50 3. 00 3. 25 8-9 
ae 3. 50 3.00 3. 50 8-9 
Mechanics, electricians................................ 4.00 2. 50 3. 50 8-9 
Polina SG RS 30 ea 3. 80 3. 80 3. 80 8-9 
CR ir Sei Sere ae 23.80 3. 80 3. 80 8-10 

- SH NRE Ane Rares 2.10 1. 85 2.00 8-10 
CRM e tS) DIST es ees oe eek TRE 2. 75 2. 25 2. 50 8-10 
Cc <a we LD TES SEES: $3.00 2.00 . 50 hr 

/ ES EI ESR aT eee ae eS. 4. 50 2. 50 . 50 

_ ss‘ RN RR aaa ent 4.00 2. 00 3.00 6-9 

















7 Peso at par = 36.5 cents; exchange rate is approximately 12 cents. 
; Seamen are usually furnished the noon meal. 
Store clerks are usually given board and room free. 
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The report states that a medium-grade pair of shoes costs from 
$5 to $9; shirts cost from $1.50 to $3; ok tennis: from $2 to $6. 
Houses in the cheaper districts of the city having 4 to 6 rooms 
rent for between $20 and $40 a month while a single man usually 
pays from $10 to $15. : 
According to the report, the sugar market affects both wages and 
prices, the latter being higher from January to July, during the 
grinding season in the sugar mills, than during the rest of the year. 


- 
=_?<-oq 





Average Daily Wages and Output in French Coal Mines, 1900 to 1925 


HE following table, showing the average daily wages and out- 
7 put of underground, and of underground and surface workers 
combined in French coal mines and the labor cost per ton 
extracted, is taken from the 1926 report‘ of the Central Committee 
of the Coal Mines of France: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND OUTPUT OF UNDERGROUND, AND OF UNDER- 
GROUND AND SURFACE WORKERS AND LABOR COSTS PER TON MINED IN 
FRENCH COAL MINES 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents, exchange rate for December, 1925=3.59 cents; metric tons converted to tons of 














2,000 pounds] 
. . 
Average daily wages Average yr ie 
ESR I eae FP sete ______} Labor costs 
Year Una ad Und 4 per ton 
ndergrou ndergroun mined 
U — roan and surface ates —w and surface 
workers workers 

Francs Francs Francs 
Se a a 5. 11 4. 66 1.11 0.79 6. 46 
| owe". § & ee AS RE Re 5. 28 4.82 1.05 . 75 7. 08 
sk. IM ie OS. . «).-- 4.99 4. 57 1. 05 .74 6. 89 
ee ee ed 4. 96 4. 55 1.09 .78 6. 05 
1 ee Se Sree gh ee 4.93 4. 53 1,07 . 76 6. 56 
a i i 4.94 4. 53 1.10 78 6. 38 
Meese £1 Lae. PI 5. 22 4.75 1.09 ( 6. 81 
EE RG See aero 5. 38 4.90 1.07 .77 7.05 
(ge ach il all Tay AME tik 5 Sil 5. 41 4.96 1.03 .74 7. 36 
UR aT a Se a ae 5. 46 4.97 1.08 .74 7. 40 
RE ee ee PRS 5. 50 5.01 1.04 74 7. 46 
| era ee 5. 58 5. 12 1.06 .75 7.45 
PE Wadena Cink Fk boAi hm chiieeive deka 5.70 5. 19 1. 08 one 7. 44 
Nl alata Dip tel SI cit INS 5. 96 5. 40 1. 08 77 7.77 
Bete tt a cea 5. 88 4. 94 1.07 .74 8. 10 
RRR LG ROIS ee <a 5. 64 4.78 . 94 Ce 
ee Ae ae, RRM 6. 35 5. 49 1.01 | a 
SS Carrere ae 7.83 6. 92 . 96 (2 

SPR Ba rst A Buin ween 11. 15 10. 12 .91 9 i 

Wes 23. Gah cas che oe ae 15. 21 13. 44 . 88 . 56 28. 68 
ES PO ae a ee 20. 84 16. 25 . 84 . 52 40. 25 
) SRSA FSS RE 0 ee 20. 49 18. 84 . 85 . 55 38. 90 
> RS rs oo ae 1B. 81 17. 17 . 84 . 54 32. 85 
Bis Sa ecitheld oRocncusandiiaiias 21. 55 20. 05 . 88 . 60 36. 61 
(SE aes Fe i ae <A. 67 22. 80 . 88 62 40. 21 
(EEE, Soe aaa pales: Se 25. 60 23. 59 . 89 . 64 40. 95 




















1 Comité Central des Houilléres de France. Rapport présenté a |’assemblée générale ordinaire du 26 


Mars, 1926. Paris, 1926, p. 20. 
2 Figures given are incorrect. 
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Wages and Cost of Living in Nayarit, Mexico 


information ' regarding the average monthly wages paid as well 

as the average family expenditure in the State of Nayarit, 
Mexico, in December, 1925, from which the following table is taken. 
In this study the family is considered as consisting of from three to 
five persons. 


| ia Mexican Department of National Statistics has published 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES AND EXPENDITURE OF WORKERS’ FAMILIES IN 
NAYARIT, MEXICO, IN DECEMBER, 1925, BY CLASS OF WORKERS 


[Exchange value of peso=48.8 cents] 














Average monthly expenditure for— 
Cl f k monthty %. 
‘lass of workers monthly . Rec- | Mis- 
wage | Food | ° og Rent Ren rea- | cella- 
& 48S} tion | neous 
Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
tts in wtnsdcecwoaksinagbodtinnkae 87 45 11 12 4 4 7 
Office workers: 
Public— 
MIE Gs ote acco tdecec ede ude b ork boone 100 52 13 15 5 6 y 
ica Racteerninchanteaaniol tala 68 39 9 10 3 4 3 
ESR Se ERE et ae Paes ee ANE 39 22 6 5 2 2 2 
Private— 
ER code i aces cadaelen itis ance eeeen 90 47 12 14 4 5 8 
SE a oe plage eee 60 34 9 9 3 3 2 
EE ET SE ArT epg tees Re 38 22 6 5 2 2 i 
Manual workers: 

— 0S ECR PRESS Pere ae ee STS 120 62 15 18 7 8 10 
TT ai in inn ng Ranier natpnnine Sail 52 30 7 7 4 2 2 
BNE SE ae ens eRe ROSS 48 27 6 6 5 2 2 
I ee a. Lid. deteobb bine 57 32 8 8 4 2 3 
Weemenn me meena)... 55. kc aah ioe. -ee 54 30 7 7 4 3 3 

Rural workers: Day laborers. -...............-.--- 23 18 S ati > Beers e’. MMe aoe 


























ioe ae Departamento de la Estadistica Nacional. Estadistica Nacional, Federal District, Feb. 28, 
» Pp. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Hours and Working Conditions of Women in Illinois Industries 


N THE late winter and spring/of 1924 the United States Women’s 
| Bureau, at the suggestion of the Illinois League of Women 
Voters and with the cooperation of the State and local authori- 
ties, carried on a survey of the hours and working conditions of 
women in industrial employment in Illinois! The survey covered 
429 establishments in 50 cities and towns, employing 48,730 women, 
and included workers in 31 manufacturing industries, in stores, laun- 
dries, hotels, and restaurants. Data as to hours and working condi- 
tions were obtained by interviews with employers and managers, by 
mspections of the plants, and from sho cuiiiole opened to the inves. 
tigators. Personal data were obtained by means of questionnaires 
filled in by not far from 19,000 women, the number reporting on the 
different items varying. 


The Workers 


OF 18,376 women reporting On nativity, 76.7 per cent were native- 
born whites, 4.6 per cent were native-born colored, and 18.7 
per cent were foreign born. In this respect Chicago differed from 
the rest of the State. Practically all of the negro women report- 
ing were employed in a while the proportion of foreign-born 
whites was 28.7 per cent in Chicago and 8.7 per cent elsewhere. Tlie 
majority of the negro women were employed m slaughtering and 
meat-packing establishments, in the manufacture of house furnishings 
and miscellaneous textiles, and in laundries. Foreign-born women 
formed over a third of the total number reporting in Saushlering and 
meat packing, in the manufacture of bread and bakery products, of 
glue, and of tobacco products. In the slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry only a quarter of those reporting were native-born whites. 
Of the 18,256 women who reported on age, practically one-third 
(32.2 per cent) were under 20 years old, 40.9 per cent were 20 but 
under 30, and 26.9 per cent were 30 and over. Of the 17,966 who 
gave information as to marital status, 22.4 per cent were married, 
and 12.3 per cent were widowed, divorced, or separated, making a 
total of 34.8 per cent who were or had been married. The great 
majority (83 per cent) of those reporting on living conditions were at 
home, 6.4 per cent were with relatives but away from home, and only 
10.6 per cent were living independently. 


Hours 


“THE Illinois law permits a 10-hour day for women, but compara- 
rie few of the employers took advantage of this limit, 
though there was a difference in this particular between Chicago 





1 United States. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Builetin No. 51: Women in Llinois 
industries—a study of hours and working conditions. Washington, 1926. 
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and the rest of the State. Hours for hotel and restaurant workers 
were too irregular to be grouped with those of other employees. For 
the women employed in stores, factories, and laundries, the following 


table shows the distribution by locality and scheduled daily hours: 


SCHEDULED DAILY HOURS, BY LOCALITY 











| Per cent of women having specified daily hours 


























Locality Over 8 Over 9 
Uncer 8 8 and i) and 10 
under 9 under 10 
} 
TL ES AT RS IS 4.1 26. 9 36. 9 23.3 3.3 5.4 
CI i egisie dg lnicensecossebhiind 5.9 29.9 51.0 10. 6 1.9 .4 
OR eee | 1.6 22. 8 16. 7 41.2 5.2 12.5 
| 





It will be noticed that long hours were more common elsewhere 
than in Chicago, only 2.3 per cent of the women surveyed in that 
city having a scheduled day of over 9 hours, as compared with a 
trifle over one-sixth of the women in other parts of the State. 

The short Saturday was quite general, so that the scheduled week 
rarely amounted to six times the daily schedule. Taking the State 
as a whole, 62 per cent had a scheduled week of 48 hours or less, 
24.5 per cent had over 48 up to and including 50 hours, and 13.5 per 
cent one of over 50. Only 5.7 per cent had a scheduled working week 
of over 54 hours. In Chicago 83.7 per cent had a scheduled week of 
48 hours or less, and only 1 per cent one of 54 hours or over. 

The hours actually worked differed considerably from those sched- 
uled, since it was necessary to take into consideration both lost time 
and Overtime. Almost one-half (46.3 per cent) of the women had 
lost time during the week taken, labor turnover, absence for personal 
reasons, and slack work being the causes assigned. The same woman 
might both lose time and work overtime within the same week, so 
that it was difficult to draw any conclusions as to the average time 
worked. For 35,636 women employed in factories, stores, and laun- 
dries the actual hours worked during a given week were obtained, 
showing the following results: 


HOURS WORKED DURING THE WEEK, BY LOCALITY 








Per cent of women who worked during the week— 








Under 44 | 44 and under | 52 and under | 60 hours and 

hetrs 52 hours 60 hours over 
pon RE SERS «SR 30. 1 55. 4 14.1 0.4 
TU i a ae 35. 8 54.3 9.7 1 
en ee osenbeeeos 23.5 56. 8 19.1 8 

















For women employed in restaurants, workdays of less than 8 hours 
were more common than for those employed in stores, factories, or 
laundries, but so also were long workdays. The schedules of the 
restaurant workers were apt to be irregular, and their working hours 


— stretched over a longer period than was the case in other occu- 
pations. 
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No great difference was found as to working conditions between 
Chicago and the smaller places. 


Neither group of establishments was uniformly good nor bad. Modern fac. 
tories, satisfactory on the whole, were found both in Chicago and in the smaller 
community; so also were establishments which were poorly arranged and badly 
managed. Probably there was a greater proportion of large modern plants in 
Chicago than in the smaller towns, but even in such establishments matters im- 
portant from the point of view of the workers’ comfort and health often had 
been overlooked, and standards of general workroom conditions or of sanitation 
failed to come up to a satisfactory level. 
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CHILD LABOR AND CHILD WELFARE 





Cost of Bringing Up a Child 


SERIES of articles in which an attempt is made to arrive at the 
A average expenditure peared to bring a child through the 
eriod of infancy and adolescence when he is being fitted to 
take his place in the world has appeared in recent issues of the 
Statistical Bulletin ' published b ‘x8 Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. This appraisal of the cost oF bringing up a child is based on the 
cost-of-living studies of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and on studies of the Federal Children’s Bureau and other agencies. 
In such a study interest centers naturally in the family of moderate 
or average circumstances; a family of five, consisting of father, 
mother, and three children, having an annual expenditure of $2,500, 
has been taken, therefore, as the basis upon which the estimates have 
been made. 

In a consideration of the expense involved in the rearing of a child, 
the first item to be considered is the cost of being born. This first 
cost varies greatly according to the economic status of the parents 
and even among people of the same class, particularly those in 
moderate or poor circumstances, there is much difference as a result 
of racial customs or the degree of intelligence exercised in apportion- 
ing expenses among the different items of the family budget. umer- 
ical estimates of the cost of childbirth, therefore, represent only a 
rough average about which the cost in individual cases. will range. 

The minimum cost of maternity care given by a general practitioner 
either in the patient’s home or in a hospital ward is said to be around 
$150, while better care, including a semiprivate room, can be obtained 
' for about $100 more. The service of a specialist increases this 
minimum to between $400 and $500. Treatment by midwives and 
the outdoor hospital service cost considerably less than the minimum 
hospital care. In 1924, 80 per cent of the births in New York City 
» were attended by physicians and half of these took place in hospitals. 
In round figures, therefore, it is estimated that the average cost of 
being born ranges from $200 to $300. Although this is not a large 
outlay when considered in relation to the mean length of life, whic 
is about 55 years, it is an item which has to be met at one point of 
time and does impose, therefore, a considerable burden upon families 
of moderate means. 

The cost of food is the next most important item in building the 
human machine. Here, also, conditions vary according to the 
economic and social status of the parents. In computing the average 
expenditure, the study of Prof. William F, Ogburn which was based 
on the scale of relative food consumption for persons of different. ages 
prepared .by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has been used. _ Com- 
puted on the basis of a family (of three children and father and mother) 





igntetropokitan Life Insurance Co., Statistical Bulletin, November, December, 1925, and February- April, 
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having an annual expenditure of $2,500, it is estimated that the tota] 
cost of food for a boy from birth to age 18 would be approximately 
$2,400, and of a girl $2,330. Making allowance, however, for 
somewhat higher consumption of food per adult male unit establishe 
by a similar study by Raymond Pearl, the total cost of feeding , 
child from birth to the 18th birthday is placed at $2,500, or one 
year’s total expenditure for the family as a whole. 

The next item in the account is the cost of clothing and shelter, 
The expenditure for clothing is an individual concern, while that for 
shelter (including such elements as housing, fuel, light, household 
furnishings and upkeep) covers joint expenses which have to be con- 
sidered as a whole. Tstiniia tos of expenditures for these items are 
based on the cost-of-living study published in 1924 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The cost of clothing for the boy up to the age 
of 18 is placed at $912 after deducting $20 for clothing during the 
first months of life which was included in the estimate of the average 
cost of being born; the clothing expenditure for the girl, after making 
the same deduction, is estimated to be $1,002. 

The amount spent annually for shelter depends to a large extent 
upon the locality in which the family lives. The estimate, however, 
is based on present conditions in large cities where rents are notori- 
ously high and where persons of small incomes are forced either to 
live in homes that seem inadequate to persons living in small towns 
or on farms, or spend too large a proportion of their income on rent. 
The choice between these two evils will depend largely upon tli 
social habits of the individuals concerned. It is probable that the 
man with the white-collar job will choose the more expensive place 
to live, while the artisan and skilled laborer will be more inclined to 
seek a cheaper dwelling. As the second of these social classes is thie 
larger it is given greater weight in estimating the expenditures for 
shelter. It is assumed, therefore, that out of an expenditure of 
$2,500 a year, from $40 to $50 per month is spent for a 4-room apart- 
ment, or, fixing an average of $45, the rent bill would amount to $540. 
For this amount spent for rent there would be two bedrooms, coi- 
bined living and dining room, which might also contain a folding 
bed, and in some cases a bathroom. Apportionment of this and 
similar items on a satisfactory basis among the different members 
of the family is difficult but for want of a better method the cost 
has been distributed so that in the course of 18 years each child is 
charged with about one-sixth of the family expense for shelter. ‘The 
total rent for this period would be $9,720 and the share for one child 
$1,620. This figure does not allow for fuel and light, the family 
cost of which is placed at $100 per annum, or $300 for each child 
during the 18-year period. On the same basis of a one-sixth share in 
the expenses for each child the cost of furniture, household equip- 
ment and upkeep during the 18 years is estimated to be $351. ‘The 
total cost of the various items included under clothing and shelter 
during the 18 years is $3,327 for a boy and, because of the somewhat 
greater expense for clothing, $3,417 for a girl, or an average of about 
$3,400 for both sexes. 

The remaining items to be considered on the cost side of the 
account during the formative years of the individual are the expend- 
itures for health, recreation, and sundries, and for education. 
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The annual cost of putting a child through the elementary schools 
in New York State has been shown in a study by the American 
' Council on Education to be $107 and through the secondary schools, 
s200. Including $100 for a year’s attendance at kindergarten, the 
total cost of a complete grammar and high school education is $1,750. 
These figures are somewhat higher than for the country as a whole, 

however, owing to the lower standards in some sections. All children 
} do not complete both grammar and high school but the minimum 
time for school is in almost all cases seven years, so that the average 
cost of schooling is considered to be ~ phage epee $1,100. This 
item, of course, does not appear explicitly in the family budget and 
the parent may not even pay direct taxes, but indirectly they share 
in the tax burdens through the sums paid for rent and in the prices 

aid for other necessities. While the cost of education directly borne 
he the parents amounts to only about $50 in the course of the school 
years, for such items as books, stationery, and incidentals, the whole 
cost of education is of imterest because of the great importance of 
this element in the making of the citizen. 

The cost of health items, such as the services of physicians, dental 
care, medicines, and hospital and nursing eare, is estimated to be 
$284. Recreation costs for the period are fixed at $130, insurance at 
$54, and sundries at $570. 

The following statement brings together the cost of all these items 
and shows the average cost of rearing a child to the age of 18 years: 


Cer edit DOL Ce ei eid aus ba liisa.iadi $250 
Pats gt. - i ta ude epggerks salage- bste wo yesk awss-e 2, 500 
NS EE ET ae, SE ee ae 3, 400 
Education, minor items met by the individual family purse_ 50 


Education, major items, cost of schooling provided by the 
community—$1,100. 





gt Ie a a ct RE 2 pa a 284 
a aR Ae Pe SR POSE A ES EN RE FOE 130 
SP gn? OR at. Senate do ec ne ape ee 54 
i Sie 570 

eee Comcsumve GC leeme 6) . . ooo on one cone ee 7, 238 


The difference in the amounts spent for boys and girls are consid- 
ered to be so small that no distinction for sex has been made in this 
summary, and the sum arrived at—approximately $7,200—is believed 
to be a fair representation of the money expended by a family of the 
$2,500 income elass during the years when the child is being prepared 
to take his place in the world.and become a contributor economically 
, to the family and the community. 
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Inquiry into Unemployment Among Boys and Girls in England 


N JUNE and July, 1925, an inquiry was made into the personal 

circumstances and industrial history of 3,331 boys and 2,701 girls 

_ Who were registered for employment at the labor exchanges and 

juvenile employment bureaus in England and Scotland, and a sum- 

mary of its results are given in the Ministry of Labor Gazette (Lon- 
don) for May, 1926. 
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The group was chosen carefully so as to furnish a fair sample of work. 
-class boys and girls. About 28 per cent were under 16, the rest 

being 16 but under 18. Two per cent were still at school, 14.7 per 
cent had not been employed since leaving school, and the remainder 
had held one or more positions. Nearly 70 per cent were described 
as of good physique, and over 84 per cent were in good health. It was 
a chs re, a fact that the older boys and girls were markedly superior 
in health and physique to the younger. 

Nearly four-fifths of the i Ai (77.9 per cent) had both parents 
living. One or both parents of 68.3 per cent of the boys and of 73.6 
per cent of the girls were employed. In one of every five families 
surnnensterts unemployment benefit was being drawn by some person 
other than the boys and girls concerned. Poor relief was drawn in 6 
per cent of the families. 

The principal industries for which the unemployed boys were 
registered were engineering, colliery work, shashaildinn: transport, 
and the building trades. Of the wk who had had employment, 16.3 
per cent were registered for domestic service, and 15.3 per cent for the 
textile industries; 14 per cent had been shop assistants, and 9.4 per 
cent had been in the dress trades. 

In general there had been no long interval between leaving school 
and obtaining work. A little over one-half of those who had had any 
employment had secured it within one month of leaving school, and 
about three-quarters within 6 months. There seemed a tendency to 
hold on to positions when they had once been obtained. Less than 
2 third (29.5 per cent) of the situations were left for reasons within 
the control of the boys and girls themselves, and 70.5 per cent for 
reasons outside their control, of which trade depression accounted 
for 35.7 per cent. 

The results obtained do not support the view that boys and girls tend to leave 
their first situations at the earliest possible moment from sheer love of change. 
More than two-thirds of the boys and slightly less than two-thirds of the girls 
held their first situations for more than 6 months. The textile, coal-mining, and 
engineering industries in the case of boys, and the textile and dress trades in the 
case of girls, provided the highest portion of first situations held for more than 
a@ year. 

The average number of weeks spent in each situation was about 41. 
On an average the boys had been unemployed, since losing their last 
situation, for 8.4 weeks, and the girls for 7.2 weeks. The older boys 
had been unemployed for longer periods than the younger, but no 
such difference was observable among the girls. The inquiry seemed 
to lend some confirmation to the theory that there is a tendency to 
discharge young workers when they reach the age of 16, in order to 
avoid the necessity for paying increased wages and to escape meeting 
the requirements of the health and unemployment insurance acts. 
Of the boys who had been in trade board occupations, 2.9 per cent 
were discharged on reaching 16, and of those in other insurable occupa- 
tions, 6.6 per cent. For girls the corresponding proportions were 7.5 
per cent and 2.8 ces cent. 

As to employability, the boys and girls were divided into three 
classes: (a) Those who in normal times would probably have been 
trained for a trade, commercial occupation, or profession; (b) those 
who would have entered an occupation providing for steady employ- 
ment; and (c) those who would have taken up any job that was 
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available. This classification was then correlated with the kind of 
situation obtained and the number of situations held. | 


The results indicated that there were more boys and girls of the best type 
than there were situations of the best type; that there was in general a substantial 
correspondence between the type of boy or girl and the type of situation obtained, 
but that a comparatively high proportion of boys (though not of girls) of the best 
type had obtained casual or seasonal situations, or had had four, five, six or more 
situations. 


In general, the worse the physique, health, or appearance of the 
boy or girl the longer was the average total period of unemployment 
between situations; the boy with poor physique, for example, is 
unemployed for a period nearly twice as long as the boy of good 
physique. 

The final conclusions are of interest in connection with the state- 
ments often made as to the effect the present depression is having 
upon the young people who are entering industry. 


The results of the inquiry suggest that the great bulk of the boys and girls who 
were registered for employment were simply young workers of ordinary type who 
had been unemployed for a comparatively short period; there is no indication of 
a large class of boys and girls, verging on the unemployable, who have deteriorated 
markedly in consequence of long-continued unemployment. On the other hand 
the inquiry shows that there is a residue of difficult cases, which in themselves 
constitute a problem of the first magnitude. Perhaps the most significant fact 
disclosed is the unsatisfactory character of much of the employment which the 
boys and girls were seeking, and the apparently high proportion of situations 
which, though providing possibly some security of tenure, offered few or no 
prospects of training for a definite occupation. 
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Health Hazards in Brass Foundries! 


STUDY of the health hazards of the brass foundry trade, 
A made recently by the United States Public Health Service, 

included field investigations covering 22 foundries, both large 
and small establishments, and laboratory experiments of the effects 
upon animals of the inhalation and ingestion of zinc oxide. 

The 22 plants visited in the course of the investigation employed 
comme 340 men. The foundries were of both modern and 
old-fashioned construction and the working conditions were con- 
sidered typical of the trade generally at the present time. The 
metals used im making brass castings are an alloy of copper and 
zine in varying proportions, with sometimes other metals, such as 
phosphorus, copper, manganese, lead, tin, iron, aluminum, and 
antimony, depending upon the type of casting to be produced. 

The principal hazards present were found to be exposure to dust, 
inadequate illumination and glare, poor ventilation, the presence of 
fumes, gases, smoke, heat, cold, and dampness, and in some instances 
unsatisfactory personal service facilities. 

The dust hazard in the foundry rooms comes mainly from sand 
during its preparation for molding and in knocking out the castings, 
while a considerable quantity of dry sand accumulates on the floor 
and is stirred up by the men’s feet. The metallic dusts present in 
the foundry rooms consist usually of cadmium oxide, copper, manga- 
nese, iron, antimony, tin, and lead, and are formed during the melt- 
ing, casting, and cleaning processes. Zinc oxide, which is always 
present in the air of foundries, but is present in enormous quantities 
during the casting, is particularly important in its effect upon the 
workmen. There are also the ‘‘parting dusts’’ which are trade 
products and contain, either singly or in combination, such sub- 
stances as ground bone, lycopodium, flour, sand, fuller’s earth, 
graphite, and lampblack. ese dusts are sifted over the surfaces 
of the molds and are inhaled to some extent by the workers during 
the sifting. It was the general impression among the workers that 
the parting dusts were harmful and it was claimed that they caused 
an irritation of the nose and throat, resulting in a hacking cough. 

An analysis of the dust in air samples obtained from several 
foundries showed that, in the rooms in three foundries where there 
was an appreciable amount of zinc dust, from 33 to 64 per cent of 
the men had been affected at various times by the zinc, while 10 


one case all the men examined gave histories of frequent attacks of | 


zinc intoxication. 
During the melting and pouring of the alloy in the molding room 
of a foundry dense white clouds, composed chiefly of zinc oxide, 


——— 


1 United States. Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public Health Bulletin No. 157, 
Health hazards of brass founders, by Dr. John A. Turner and Dr. L. R. Thompson. Washington, 1926. 
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escape from the crucibles and ladles. These fumes, which rise first 
to the ceiling, spread through the room unless sufficient exit is pro- 
vided for them at the top of the room. In bad weather the increased 
water saturation of the air also interferes to some extent with the 
escape of the fumes from the room. 

In the cleaning department, the dust to which the workers are 
exposed is chiefly siliceous in character, and the methods followed in 
cleaning the castings are important from a health standpoint. Sand 
blasting is an extremely dusty process and workers can not remain 
at this work for more than a year or two without serious detriment 
to health unless the work is done in an inclosed sand-blasting chamber. 
Chipping the rough and uneven surfaces of castings exposes the 
workel to injury from metallic particles which are too large to be 
classed as dust but which may be injurious, especially to the eyes, 
while in grinding, workers are exposed to both siliceous and metallic 
dust as well as to particles from the grinding wheels. 

In the foundries studied, physical examinations were made of 212 
workers, of whom 102 were exposed to zinc oxide during the melting 
and pouring of brass and had suffered from ‘‘brass foundrymen’s 
ague,” 68 had been exposed but were not affected, and 42 had not 
been exposed. The workers who gave histories of zmc-oxide poisoning 
were shown to be in somewhat poorer physical condition than those 
who were exposed to the fumes but not affected by them, but on 
account of the smail number of workers examined it was not possible 
definitely to relate these conditions to their exposure to zinc. 

Of the 102 men giving a history of attacks of the ague, 26 per cent 
had an average of one attack a weck, 11 per cent had two a week, 
and 2 per cent, three a week; while the frequency of the attacks 
varied in the remainder from an average of one per month to one or 
two a year. The majority stated that the attacks occurred onl 
during the winter months, and that in inclement weather an attack 
was almost certain, while symptoms were generally said to be milder 
during the summer than during the winter months. An appreciable 
degree of toleration—that is, less severe symptoms—was said to have 
been developed by 18 per cent of the men. Of 84 men reporting on 
the length of employment before ill effects of the zinc oxide were 
produced, 25 per cent reported that the first symptoms occurred 
within periods varying from one day to less than one month; 25 per 
cent, from one month to less than three months; 6 per cent, from 
three months to less than six months; 5 per cent, from six months to 
one year; 14 per cent, from one to two years; and the remainder 
from two to five years. ‘Those men who had been employed for years 
without experiencing any ill effects considered that their escape was 


edue to the good ventilation in the shops in which they were employed, 


as well as to acquired immunity. Premonitory symptoms of the 
attacks were experienced by 75 per cent of the men, either in the 
middle of the afternoon, upon leaving work and i contact 
with the cold outside air, or later in the evening. In the majority 
of cases no disabling effects were present the day following the attack. 
The premonitory symptoms are a general feeling of illness, followed 
by a chilly sensation, and sometimes accompanied by a stiffening of 
the back and arms. Other symptoms frequently present are dull 
headache, metallic taste, irritation of the throat, coughing, burning 
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-of the eyes, and thirst. After the development of the premonitory 
symptoms, the chilly sensation may develop into a severe chill, after 
which there is a fever with more or less profuse sweating, the other 
symptoms gradually subsiding. Sixty-six of the men reported that 
they felt no ill effects on the morning following the atioak, while the 
remaining 36 stated that the effects lasted part or all of the following 
day. 

Supplementing this study in brass foundries, 19 workers who wer 
exposed to zinc oxide dust in a zinc oxide plant were examined, 
Twelve of these men gave a history of oxide chills, the similarity in 
the symptoms and the severity of the attacks being so constant in 
all stages that there seemed to és no question that the basic causative 
factor was the same in both industries. The symptoms among bras; 
foundrymen, however, were present only in acute attacks, while 
among the oxide workers they were fairly constant, due to the fact 
that the oxide workers work in an atmosphere heavily laden with the 
oxide dust 





Activities of Union Health Center During 1925? 


E Union Health Center, New York City, which was organized 

about 13 years ago by the International Ladies’ Garment 

Workers’ Union to take care of the health of the more than 
50,000 members of the union, is to extend the facilities of its clinics 
to members of other labor organizations. The services of the medical 
and dental departments will be available to members of other trade- 
unions on the same terms as to its own members, and it is hoped to 
develop the medical organization to a point where it will become a 
workers’ health center representing the cooperative efforts of organ- 
ized labor along these lines. 

A complete medical clinic is maintained at the health center which 
pore for general medical care; physical examinations, electric, 
aking, and light treatments; eye examinations and refraction; nose, 
adenoid, and tonsil operations; and also contains a laboratory and « 
fully equipped X-ray department. The dental clinic, which has 
recently been enlarged at an expense of $25,000, is said to be the 
largest in the world. It now occupies 10,000 square feet of floor 
space, with 22 chairs or dental units, and has a capacity of 500 
patients a day. Since the clinic was established nine years ago, 
nearly 20,000 patients have been treated. Ali kinds of dental work, 
extractions, X rays, prophylaxis, fillings, children’s work, and making 
of plates, bridges, ete., are done in the department. The charges arc 
based on the actual cost of the services rendered, but show a small, 
deficit. During 1925 the actual cost of every hour’s work in the 
clinic was $4.12, while the income per hour was $4.08. Patients 

treated during the year totaled 4,611. 

The medical clinic had an attendance of 21,963 during the year 
1925, and 23,362 examinations and treatments were given. In this 
department also there was a deficit, amounting to about $4,200, due 
to the fact that while the charge for the physical examination is $1 
the actual cost of the examimation is $1.49. 


ED 





1 Union Health Center News, New York, February and May, 1926. 
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The attitude of this organization toward self-help by trade-union 
organizations in securing better health conditions and in providing 
insurance against sickness and accident is shown in the following 
statement from the Union Health Center News: 


Labor unions should extend their activities to workers’ health and health 
education. . 

The function of labor unions was and is to improve the economic conditions of 
the workers and the members of their organizations. By economic conditions 
are meant a living wage, reasonable hours of labor, decent working conditions, 
and an American standard of living. 

Decent working and living conditions imply also safe and fire-protected build- 
ings to work in, clear and sanitary shops, safeguarded machinery and the pre- 
vention of accidents, elimination of occupational diseases, a working-day short 
enough to prevent fatigue, good food, decent housing, time for recreation, in- 
surance against accidents, unemployment, sickness, and old age. 

Lately the unions have extended their activities to banking and to the care 
of the savings of the workers. If the care of the monetary savings of the work- 
ers is of importance, how much more important is it for the union to take care 
of the health of the workers and save their lives. If the unions are beginning to 
introduce insurance for unemployment, why not also inaugurate insurance for 
accidents and for sickness and other hazards of the worker’s life in his trade and 
in his home? 

There is a big project among the workers for their own life insurance institu- 
tion. Why not also inaugurate an insurance against sickness? Is not sickness 
many times a cause of unemployment and of the general misery of the workers? 

The time has come for a broader conception of the care of the workers by their 
own organizations. There is no reason why workers should be compelled to 
depend upon charity or philanthropic organizations for care during sickness. 
The unions should enlarge their scope to inelude health as well as “‘bread and 
butter.” 

Just as it is important to educate workers in their economic problems, it is 
equally important to spread the gospel of health education among the workers, 
to make them healthier and stronger union members, and to furnish them with 
health facts about themselves and their industry. 
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Industrial Accidents and Diseases in New Jersey, 1924-25! 


IE Industrial Accident Bureau of New Jersey reports for the 
fiscal year 1924-25 more than 45,000 accidents causing death, 
permanent disability, or a time loss exceeding the remainder 

of the shift or day during which the injury was received. This num- 
ber, however, represents a decrease of almost 3,000 as compared with 
that of the previous year. 

The following table gives some of the details of the 1924-25 ac- 
cident record: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN NEW JERSEY, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1925 


x 


—-- 2 




















Industrial group Fatal Nonfatal Total 

Factories and workshops ......................-.....-....---- 111 26, 092 26, 203 
Building and construction................-...-.-..-.-«------ 121 8, 763 8, 884 
et mecwe 5 330 335 
«ss “‘<Gs:”””t”t:t«C EG AGAR SN IS: Sa 88 9, 791 9, 879 
Ea lh ial ea aed ean ae aa 7 543 550 
ERR A PE ET SOD 1 783 784 
ES Ae UPAR RE eB oe Vee See Oe Oe 325 44, 976 45, 301 








New Jersey. Department of Labor. Report, July i, 1924, to June 30, 1925. [Trenton, 19257] 
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Of the 111 fatal accidents in factories and workshops, the greatest 
number, 28, were caused by explosions; 15 were due to occupational 
diseases, and 12 to the workers being run over or run down by cars. 
trucks, etc. In the causes of nonfatal accidents, power-working ma- 
chines lead with a record of 8,775 injuries, while 6,384 injuries were 
received in the handling of objects, 1,921 by stepping on or striking 
objects, and 1,897 through the falling of objects not being handle: 

A further analysis of the accidents in the factory and workshoy 
group discloses that the chemical and chemical products industry 
was charged with the highest number of deaths (32). The metal 
goods industry was responsible not only for the next highest number 
of deaths (17), but also outstripped all the other industries in the 
number of nonfatal accidents (4,235). The machinery and instru- 
ments industry, however, was not so far behind, with a record of 
3,990 nonfatal injuries. 

Of the 121 deaths from accidents in building and construction, 78 
were due to the following causes: Falls from buildings, scaffolds, 
ladders, etc. (27); railway operations (21); contact with electric 
apparatus (17); and falls from or being run down by cars, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, etc. (13). Of the 8,763 nonfatal injuries in the same 
industrial group, more than one-half (4,827) were due to falls of 
material, while the handling of sharp objects was accountable for 
1,196 injuries. 

The leading cause of both fatal and nonfatal accidents in mining 
and quarrying in 1924-25 was ‘‘falls of ore, rock, earth, etc.’’, 3 deaths 
and 84 nonfatal injuries occurring in this connection. 

In 1924-25 there were 16 deaths from occupational diseases in 
New Jersey, according to the report under review, 12 of these being 
due to tetraethyl lead, 2 to lead refining, and 1 each to aniline and 
benzol (silk finishing). 

The 224 cases of nonfatal occupational disease are recorded as 
follows: 


PETES ISDE ica els age 15 | Lead—Continued. 
Benzine (petroleum product) -_-- 1 seth YORG.. i. Sed ee tt I 
Benzol: Lead batteries_......-..-... ] 
TI i ol his ardent ume arerneart 4 EGG CARIES. . nc esa wnoe 2 
Benzol (silk finishing) ----- 2 Lead refining.._.......--- 19 
Dinitrochlorbenzol_--- ~~ 2 Manufacture of lead oxide- l 
Orthotoluidine___._...-_- 1 | ERS Dns gee eee l 
Paranitraniline ____._-.--- 1 Ofh reining cei osg~es--- 1 
Paranitrochlorbenzol---_--- 1 Paint and dry colors. -_-_--- 9 
Caisson disease____.......--.-- 3 Ns did adhe de ae 12 
Carbon monoxide-__-..._..-.-- 1 ME Ei Sas Sh ete ete 3 
Chrome poisoning - ----------- 4 OUUNE iiiiitc we ss den nu < 3 
Cenmiee sy fi. ck a Tetraethyl lead___.._..--- 85 
RN i hc is aii ae 29 | Mercury: 
Inflammation of eyelids (from Primary batteries* __-- - --- I 
Piet hl WR TE a 5 Chemical manufacture - - - - l 
Lead: Storage batteries _-_ __----- 1 
Chemical plant__--_------- es “Eg "-" "ERRgtAT: SHEE ] 
Ik och he dee 8 —— 
Ink manufacture --_---_---- 1 2. Ucaeeneeeones ~ 224 
Insecticides. _........-..-. 2 





Under date of November 15, 1924, the Commissioner of Labor of 
New Jersey sent outa letter to all the plants in that State that were 
engaged in processes hazardous to the health of their workmen, 
recommending that consideration be given to selecting workers 
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physically fit for their jobs; to warning them of dangers involved in 
their occupations; to providing for their periodical physical examina- 
tion by a competent physicain; to making the premises safe; to pro- 
viding safe equipment, safety devices, clean working clothes, stand- 
ardized sanitary equipment, expert medical attention for all workers 
whose health may be impaired by their employment; and to report- 
ing to the proper authority on every case of sickness resulting from 
the occupation. 

The above-mentioned letter also declared that a solemn reciprocal 
obligation requires workmen engaged in dangerous trades to coop- 
erate with plant managements to the fullest extent. 

During the year covered by the report the Bureau of Education and 
Inspection Service has carried on a vigorous safety education cam- 
paign throughout NewJ ep with the cooperation of various organiza- 
tions, 122 meetings being held in this connection in 48 cities and towns. 

The commissioner of labor also recommends that insurance car- 
riers should provide the employers whose risks they carry with practi- 
cal posters for properly placed bulletin boards. Furthermore, these 
carriers should encourage the inauguration of the educational pro- 
crams adopted by the New Jersey Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau. Theeighth annual report of that office includes a table 
showing that there are about 4,000 New Jersey plants subject to 
safety eredit, approximately 2,000, however, being too small to 
justify the keeping of safety records. Although the other 2,000 are 
‘reasonably large” only 184 ‘‘are receiving full credits for maintain- 
ing a safety campaign.”’ Moreover, it is reported that only 235 out 
of the 4,000 plants have a credit rating for the posting of safety 
bulletins. 





Lead Poisoning of Motor-Car Painters in New South Wales ' 
A N INVESTIGATION of lead _powoning among employees in the 


motor-car painting trade in Sydney, Australia, in 1924 covered 
100 of the 120 members of the coachmakers’ union in that city. 

Complete medical examinations were made of each man, including 
a record of the blood pressure, hemoglobin estimation, examination 
of the blood for punctate basophilia or stippling of the red cells, and 
chemical or microscopical examination of the urine. As a result of the 
examinations and the various tests, a positive diagnosis of lead poison- 
ing was made in 14 of the 100 men examined, while 12 were considered 
to be slightly affected by lead poisoning and 17 had symptoms which 
were suspicious but not sufficient to justify a positive diagnosis of 
lead poisoning. 

In the examination of these workers the lead: line was found in 11 
cases. Of these men a diagnosis of lead poisoning was made in 6, of 
slight lead poisoning in 4, and of no disability in 1. The significance 
to be attached to the blue line is the same as that of lead in urine, 
but it relates to the recent past while lead in the urine shows present 
absorption. The blue line shows that active transportation of lead 
has taken place in the body and that the tissues have been exposed 
to its harmful effects. A blue line. therefore. is an indication for 





, ' Australia (New South Wales). Director-General of Public Health. Annual report, 1924. Section 
~C, Industrial Hygiene, pp. 90-100. Sydney, 1926. 
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examination for punctate basophilia to see if the blood-forming tissues 
have been poisoned and for granular casts to determine whether the 
kidneys have been affected. A blue line is a particularly suspicious 
symptom in the otherwise healthy gum. 

A fatal case of lead poisoning in which a blue line on the gum was 
practically the only symptom came under the observation of the 
writer of the report. The case was that of a man engaged in repair- 
ing wine casks which had been painted with an exceedingly dangerous 
mixture of white-lead and turpentine. In handling the casks this 
mixture came off as fine dust. The man, who was 33 years old, had 
been engaged at this work for two years. His only complaint of 
ill health was of muscular pains, but examination of the blood showed 
marked basophilia and anemic changes and examination of urine and 
feces showed a considerable elimination of lead. He was advised to 
change his work and did so, but died in a few weeks of rupture of a 
blood vessei in the brain. 

Only recently has the significance of finding lead in the urine of 
workers exposed to any form of this element received a satisfactory 
explanation. Recent researches have shown that the presence of 
lead in the urine or in the majority of the body tissues indicates that 
lead is being actively transported 5 the A set g and therefore absorp- 
tion has recently taken place or else considerable amounts have just 
been liberated from the bones. Therefore, if a person is engaged in a 
process in which there is a known exposure to ad or its compounds 
and lead is found in his ure, it is certain this is the result of recent 
absorption. There is no definite knowledge, however, of the amount 
of lead excreted daily by individuals either poisoned or not affected 
by the lead taken in, but it is considered probable that a large amount 
is more generally associated with severe cases of poisoning than a 
small amount. If through intensive study the amount excreted in 
the urine could be correlated with the intake it might help to do 
away with the term “‘lead absorption” which although it is used in 
its legitimate sense to mean merely the presence of lead in the body, 
is often used to cover up or belittle signs or symptoms of poisoning. 

The tests showed that lead was being excreted by 62 of themen exam- 
ined and lead in amounts of 0.05 miligram per liter or more was found 
in the urine of 9 of the 14 men diagnosed as affected by lead poisoning, 
in 6 of the 11 men diagnosed as having slight lead poisoning, and in 21 
of the remaining painters. Three of the men whose cases were pro- 
nounced lead poisoning had been away from work for some time. 

Although punctate basophilia are present in practically all cases of 
lead poisoning, they may be absent or present only intermittently. 
They were found to be present in 18 of the men examined, 6 of these 
were among those diagnosed as being affected by lead poisoning and 
5 among those considered to be only slightly poisoned. Degenera- 
tive changes were indicated by granular casts in the urine and by 
increased blood pressure in a considerable number of the men exam- 
ined. In summing up the study it is stated that the incidence of 
lead poms was sufficiently grave in this industry to call for the 
suppression of all processes creating lead dust, for periodical exami- 
nation of employees, and for better ventilation of the paint shops, 
and that “to forbid the use of lead compounds in any painting process 
done indoors is an obvious remedy.”’ 
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Belgian Law Prohibiting Use of White Lead in Interior Painting! 


LAW passed in Belgium, March 30, 1926, effective six months 
from that date, prohibits the sale of white lead and other pig- 
ments or colors containing white lead and their use in paint- 

ing the interior of buildings or in painting any article to be used in 
the furnishing of buildings. White pigments of any kind may not 
contain more than 2 per cent of metallic lead by weight. 

{xceptions are allowed in the case of the sale of white lead pig- 
ments in tubes containing less than 500 grams, and in the use of these 
yigments in pone articles for export in cases where the orders call 
hor the use of white lead. Their use is also allowed in painting indus- 
trial establishments in which there is escape of sulphurous gas. 

The dry scraping and sandpapering of surfaces painted with white 
lead paint is forbidden. 

Violations of the law are punishable by a fine of from 200 to 1,000 
francs,? which will be doubled in case the offense is repeated. 





1 Comité Central Industriel de Belgique, Bulletin, May 5, 1926, pp. 639, 640. 
2 Frane at par=19.3 cents; exchange value in March, 1926=4.2 cents. 
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Experience With Group Life Insurance in the Metal Trades 


HE department of industrial relations of the National Metal 
Trades Association has recently made a study of the extent 
to which group insurance plans are in force among its members.’ 

The study was carried out by means of a series of questionnaires ani 
by individual plant studies. From the returns received from the 
first questionnaire it was found that 135 companies belonging to 
this association had group insurance in force, while 17 companies 
had tried it but had given it up. The field study covered 64 plants 
which had had experience with group insurance, 8 of these having 
abandoned it. 

It is estimated that the total amount of group insurance carried by 
all companies in the United States in 1925 was in excess of $3,500,- 
000,000, this protection being provided for approximately 2,500,000 
employees aaih their dependents. 

Under the group insurance plan a master policy is issued to the 
employer, covering all the eligible employees, but the individual policy 
may be either a fixed amount for each employee, an amount base: 
upon the annual wages of the employee, or an amount increasing 
with the employee’s length of service up to a fixed maximum. ‘This 
insurance may be paid for entirely by the employer or the employees 
may contribute a part of the cost. 

The reasons for taking out group insurance as reported by 75 of the 
companies were either Jumanitarian motives or such economic 
reasons as the reduction of labor turnover or the general promotion 
of the employees’ good will. The results of the plan were said to be 
satisfactory by 57 of the 82 companies reporting on this point, while 
10 reported that it was only partially successful, and 15 declared that 
it We not produced the results hoped for at the time it was started. 
Only two of the companies which adopted group insurance for the pur- 
pose of reducing turnover reported thatit had had the desired result, tlie 
general opinion seeming to be that there can be no very decided effec 
upon the turnover since the class of workmen known as “floaters” 
are usually not covered. In almost all cases employees are not 
eligible for group insurance until they have been on the pay roll for « 
stated period, usually six months, thus eliminating the most unstal)lc 
part of the force from participation in the plan. The effects on pro- 
duction can not be measured with any exactness but it is beli-ved 
in some instances to exert some effect, while it is considered by some 
of the firms reporting to promote good will among the employees. 

The attitude of employees toward group insurance in 60 plan(- 
having had it in force for ed years was said at the end of that perio 





1 National Metal Trades Association. Committee on industrial relations. Experience with group insur- 
ance Chicago, 122 8. Michigan Avenue, 1926. 
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to be more favorable in 22 cases and favorable in 24, while in 7 plants 
the employees were less in favor of it, in 1 plant they were indifferent, 
and 6 plants had given up the plan. 

In general it is said the cost of group life insurance may be esti- 
mated at slightly more than 1 per cent of the pay roll, varying, how- 
ever, with the scale of benefits and the average age of the employees 
covered. The average net cost to 46 companies which had a non- 
contributory plan was $14.10 per year per employee covered, while 
of 22 companies having a contributory plan the average net yearly 
cost per employee was $7.36. In reply to the question as to the 
advantages of group insurance to the company, several firms stated 
that it helped to stabilize the working force and that it improved the 
general morale and a few considered that its value lay in the oppor- 
tunity it furnished to provide for the employees’ dependents in a 
nonpaternalistic manner. The cost of the plan was mentioned most 
frequently by those firms replying as to the disadvantages of the plan, 
“i a few companies stated that it led the men to neglect personal 
insurance, that the men would rather have the money in the pay 
envelope, and that the real effect was uncertain. 





Group Welfare Insurance Plan of Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
A COMPREHENSIVE plan of group insurance providing pro- 


tection against the five major hazards of life—death, accident, 

sickness, unemployment, and old age—which was put in effect 
by the Delaware & Hudson Railroad in January, 1922, is described in 
the Bulletin of the Taylor Society for April, 1926. 

Every employee of the ag ange who had been employed for at 
least six months at the time the plan was adopted was given.a life 
insurance policy without cost and without medical examination. 
If the length of service was more than six months but less than two 
years the policy was for $250, while for those who had been with the 
company more than two years the policy was for $500 with a total 
and permanent disability provision. This plan was amended a few 
months later to permit the employees to secure additions insurance 
by paying part of the premium on such supplementary imsurance. 
Under this plan employees having less than two years’ service could 
subseribe for $250 additional insurance while those having more than 
two years’ service to their credit could take out $500 more or, if they 
wished, an amount equal to their average annual compensation for 
the pines two years but not to exceed $5,000. : 

The employees may also take out insurance covering sickness and 
accident, exclusive of injuries covered by workmen’s compensation 
laws. This pays a benefit of $15 per week for a period of 26 weeks 
beginning with the eighth day of incapacity. Further, employees 
may obtain insurance covering death and dismemberment from any 
accidental cause, including accidents covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, the amount of such insurance not to exceed the total 
amount of life insurance carried under the plan. The total cost 
of these two forms of insurance is paid by the employee. | 

Insurance against unemployment, which is carried by the company, 
provides that in case an employee has subscribed for and contributed 
toward the cost of at least two of the three forms of insurance he will 
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be insured against unemployment resulting from dismissal from any 
cause. ‘This provides for a payment of $10 a week to employees 
whose average annual wages during the preceding two years did no; 
exceed $1,000, and $15 for those whose wages were in excess of that 
amount, for a period of six weeks or so much of that time as thp 
employee is unable to find employment. 

A pension system is maintained by the company which provides 
for retirement at 70 years of age or, if totally incapacitated, at the 
age of 65, provided the employee has been in the service of the com- 
pany 25 years. 

During the three years 1922 to 1924 a total of $933,086.66 was paid 
out for pensions and benefits under the different insurance plans. 
In 1924, 123 out of 159 employees who died were insured under the 
group insurance plan. For the entire period during which the in- 
surance has been in effect the average amount paid for the various 
claims has been: Death, $1,182.51; sickness, $105.12; accident, $77.73: 
accidental death and dismemberment, $1,616.66; total and perma- 
nent disability, $399.06; and unemployment, $73.28, while the aver- 
age annual pension has been $449.21. 

Prior to the inauguration of the group insurance plan comparatively 
few of the employees of this company carried any accident insurance 
and there was practically no sickness insurance carried. That the 

lan has been of benefit to the employees is said to be unquestionable 

oth from the standpoint of the aid hictished to employees and their 
families in meeting expenses in the case of death, injury, or sickness 
and from the inculeation of thrift through the contributory features 
of the plan. 

There was active opposition to the plan among some of the em- 
ployees when it was inaugurated but this opposition is said to have 
disappeared, and in September, 1925, 11,417 employees, or 90.7 per 
cent of those eligible, were insured under the contributory provisions. 

Unemployment insurance, which is comparatively rare in this 
country, varies in its details in the different companies having insti- 
tuted it and according to the particular conditions of the industry. 
In the railroad industry, although the business fluctuates, there is 
little unemployment unless there is unusual business depression. 
For this reason and because the greatest turnover occurs among 
employees with less than two years’ service the number of claims 
paid has been very small. Although about 68 per cent of the em- 
ployees of the company were eligible for this form of insurance, ac- 
cording to a recent check only 103 claims were paid during the first 
three and one-half years that the insurance was in effect. e plan, 
however, is said by the writer to have materially aided in the stabiliza- 
tion of employment. 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
California 
HE report of the Industrial Accident Commission of California 
for the year ending June 30, 1925, shows an increase of 2./ 


per cent in the number of cases filed over the preceding year, the 
number being 3,163 as against 3,079 in 1924. The report is chiefly 
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administrative in its nature, and covers various departments of the 
commission—accounting, compensation, legal, medical, permanent 
disability rating, and safety—though statistics and a report of the 
State compensation insurance fund are also included. 

The number of accidents reported during the year was 211,178, of 
which 89,069, or 42.1 per cent, caused disability lasting longer than 
the day of injury. e co peermeey cases caused no disability, but 
required medical attention other than* ordinary first-aid treatment. 
Of the tabulatable injuries, 645 caused death, 1,215 caused a perma- 
nent impairment of at least 1 per cent, and 87,209 caused temporary 
disability. Of the fatalities, public utilities were responsible for 95, 
engineering construction for 75, lumber and wood manufacturing for 
66, and building construction for 59. Farming, excluded in the great 
majority of States, caused 32 fatal cases, 40 permanent injuries, and 
nd 5,115 injuries of a temporary nature. 

The handling of objects caused 22,378 injuries, machinery 14,385, 
and falls of persons 11,721. The largest number of fatalities (174) 
was due to vehicles, machinery coming next with 120 cases, and 
falling objects not being handled by the injured person, 93. Cuts 
and lacerations numbered 26,793, and bruises and contusions 23,344. 

The State fund is competitive with other insurance carriers, and 
rates for all are fixed by the insurance commissioner of the State. 
These rates are so made that about 59.4 per cent of the premiums 
go to pay compensation and medical expenses, the remaining 40.6 
"i cent being for expenses of operation. Inasmuch as the State 

nd’s expenses of operation have averaged less than 15 per cent 
for the entire time that it has been in business, some 25% per cent 
available as operation costs is returnable as dividends to policyholders. 
For some years sums were set aside to build up a catastrophe surplus 
as provided in the act. This amounted on June 30, 1925, to 
$2,156,988.78, which is deemed sufficient to take care of any catas- 
trophe that may occur; this leaves the appropriation formerly made 
for this fund available for added returns to policyholders. Total 
premiums —_ into the fund during its life amount to $37,499 ,332.65, 
and total dividends for the same period to $9,521,699.29. This does 
not melude dividends on policies issued in 1925 and on unexpired 
policies of 1924. 


Ontario 


‘THE Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, in its eleventh 

_ annual report, covers in general the calendar year 1925, with 
revised final data for the operations of the act for the year 1924. 

In the year 1925, benefits were awarded amounting to $5,565,443.39. 
This is more than a half million dollars less than for 1924, when 
awards totaled $6,122,820.34. There are two principal schedules, 
1 and 2, the first including private industries in general, the second 
the operation of railroads, steamboat companies, and other public 
utility companies, and public employments. ‘The first, by far the 
larger group, involved awards to the amount of $4,511,366.28, while 
in the second schedule the amount was $1,054,077.11. Medical aid 


formed about 19 per cent of the total, amounting for Schedule 1, to 
$875,836.01. 
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The number of accidents reported for the year was 60,012, a 
against 58,675 in 1924. Of these, 345 were fatal, as against 402 fo, 
the previous year. Medical aid only was required in 21,986 cases 
in Schedule 1 industries; temporary disability cases, 28,397; perma- 
nent partial disability cases, 2,036; and permanent total disability 
cases, 18. Death cases in Schedule 1 numbered 296. 7 

Estimated pay rolls for the year amounted to $395,619,000 (25,63) 
employers), as compared with $387,085,000 in 1924 (25,155 em- 
ployers). Administrative expenses for the year were somewhiat 
increased, and since the compensation awarded was less than the 
previous year the ratio of such costs was advanced, being 4.84 pe; 
cent for 1925, as compared with 4.16 per cent for 1924. Average 
assessment rates in Schedule 1 for the year are provisionally $1.13 
on every hundred dollars of pay roll. The average for the life of the 
act (11 years) was $1.10. 

There are 24 classes of industries embraced in Schedule 1, each 
maintaining its own fund. The largest amount of premiums col- 
lected was from lumbering, $577,392.78; mining and explosives 
coming next with $542,990.09; building is third with an assessment 
total of $324,913.77. Compensation, pension reserves, medical aid, 
and other expenditures and charges amounted for lumbering to 
$674,086.32, for mining and explosives to $599,051.73, and for 
building to $423,477.73. A few industrial classes show deficits for 
the year, but an aggregate surplus of $165,787.94 results. ‘The 
same conditions exist as to the totals for all years, 9 of the 2: 
funds showing deficits, but with a total surplus for all classes of 
$114,774.07. 

In Schedule 2 industries each employer is individually liable {o: 
accidents to his workmen. As already stated, compensation aware 
during the year in this class amounted to $1,054,077.11. Dominion 
Crown cases involved the largest amount, $468,747.65; steam ruil- 
roads following with $281,726.33; and municipal corporations, ctc., 
coming next with $166,764.86. 

The entire operation of insurance is in a provincial fund including, 
besides the fund from which temporary payments are made, : 
pension fund, a disaster reserve, and a fund known as “compensatio! 
deferred,” the last being made up of money held at interest for 
claimants to whom payments are deferred by reason of minority, or 
for other cause. The first two of these show an increase for the veuar, 
the pension fund now exceeding $13,000,000, the disaster reserve 
$265,610.03, and the deferred compensation fund $129,687.89. 

Accident data for the year 1924 show total numbers, frequency 
rates, nature, cause, duration, etc. Cuts, lacerations, and punctures, — 
are most numerous in temporary disability cases (8,801) followed 
by bruises, contusions, and abrasions (7,366), these two representing 
more than one-half of the total of 25,980 cases 

The average time loss in temporary disability cases was 20.21 days, 
in permanent disability cases 85.92 days, while an average of 12.‘- 
days intervened between injury and death in fatal cases. Tlie 
average age in all cases was 34.76 years, and the average weekly wage 
$22.96. 
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Reciprocal Workmen’s Compensation Agreement Between Argentina 
and Austria ! 


N MARCH 22, 1926, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Argen- 
() tina and the diplomatic representative of Austria in Argentina 
signed a convention providing for the reciprocal treatment of 

their. nationals as regards compensation for industrial accidents 
suffered by workers resident in the contracting countries. This 
agreement provides that workers of one of the contracting countries 
injured in the territory of the other shall have the same right to 
compensation which the local law concedes to its nationals. Govern- 
ment officials of both of the contracting countries are to notify the 
consuls of the other country as to the number of fatalities due to 
industrial accidents which have occurred in the respective countries. 





-_ 
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Widows’ Pension Act of New South Wales’ 


N DECEMBER, 1925, the Legislature of New South Wales passed 
| a widows’ pension act, which, according to the Australian Worker 
of January 6, 1926, it was hoped to have in operation by February, 
1926. This is the first act of the kind adopted in Australia. The 
pension is noncontributory and is to be awarded, subject to proof of 
character and need, to widows having one or more dependent children 
under 14. Its maximum amount is £1% a week for the widow and 
10s * for each child under the given age. The widow’s total income 
from pension and all other sources must not exceed £78 a year, and 
if necessary the pension will be reduced to meet this requirement. 
The act is to be administered by a registrar and his deputies in each 
locality, and the whole cost both of pensions and administration is to 
be borne by the State. 


i ti 





Old-Age Insurance of Irregular and Migratory Workers in Belgium ‘ 


LAW was passed in Belgium, December 10, 1924, —— 
for the compulsory insurance of workers against old age and 
premature death. By the terms of two decrees dated Janu- 

ary 5 and 6, respectively, the provisions of the law are extended to 
irregular or migratory workers occupied in loading and unloading 
and repairing ships and boats and to workers employed by the day or 
half day at the homes of several employers. 

Persons engaged as longshoremen or in the repair of boats are 
required to pay 10 centimes ® into the insurance fund for each half 
day they are employed, while the employer is required to pay an 
equal amount. These payments are made each time the worker is 
paid, by means of a retirement stamp of 20 centimes affixed to the 
worker’s insurance card by the employer. The worker is required 





1Report from Peter A. Jay, the American ambassador at Buenos Aires, Argentina, dated Mar. 24, 1926. 
‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 3, 1926. 
‘Pound at par=$4.8665, shilling= 24.3 cents; exchange rate approximately at par. , 
1925, ont i Contras Industriel de Belgique, Bulletin, Feb. 10, 1926, pp. 270-274. See Labor Review April 
Pp. : 
* Centime at par=0.193 cent; exchange rate in March, 1926, was 0.042 cent. 
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to turn this card in to the retirement fund each month and a new 
card is issued to him. 

In the case of women and unmarried male workers under 18 veajs 
of age who are employed by the day or half day at different houses 
the employer is required to affix a stamp of 10 centimes for each 
half day’s work and a stamp of 20 centimes for men over 18 years of 
age. Half of this payment is made by the employer. Four hours 
and less are considered as a half day and more than four hours as 
full day’s work. The insurance card is deposited with the insurance 
fund annually during the first eight days of the month following that 
in which the birthday of the insured person occurred, 
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Volume of Building Construction, 1914 to 1925 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics in the July and September, 1925, 
T numbers of the Labor Review published articles showing 
the relative changes in the volume of construction in 130 
identical cities year by year from 1914 to 1924. The 1925 figures 
as to volume of construction are now available.! The purpose of the 
present article is to show how much the country as a whole and the 
cities individually have, in the past few years, overcome the shortage 
in building occasioned by the war-time curtailment of construction. 
The only figures of any considerable scope available concerning the 
value of buildings constructed each year are those shown by building 
permits issued by city building inspectors. The bureau has such 
figures for the period 1914 to 1925 for 130 identical cities. 

In issuing a permit the builder or owner is required to state the 
cost of the proposed building. This cost may often be an under- 
estimate, but it 1s believed that the percentage of underestimation has 
continued to be about the same. Further, a building planned is 
not always constructed within the calendar year of the date of the 
permit and in a few instances, — is not constructed at all. 
However, as a grand total, it is believed that permit valuations afford 
a fair indication of the change in value of buildings constructed from 
year to year. 

In using these figures it must be borne in mind that they relate to 
new construction of all kinds, covering both residential and nonresi- 
dential buildings. They are limited to the 130 cities for which the 
bureau has permit figures each year from 1914 to 1925. Further, 
the figures are restricted to city limits, and thus do not include build- 
ings erected in suburbs. 


TaBLe 1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF VOLUME AND COST OF NEW BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION IN 130 CITIES, BY YEARS 









































[1914= 100} 
Index numbers of— 
Aggregate value 
y of = Ler csmyped is Cost of —_ of ~y 
ear construction, as ; yage . of materi 
Permit Cost of . con- Amount 
Soo ey g | valua- | building | f&tS im | structing| of build-| Popula- | to labor 
" as tion | materials retae a typical | ing done om 
building 
1914... $748, 209, 763 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 44.1 : 55.9 
1915__.___| 776, 228, 606 104 102 101 102 102 102 | 44.3 : 55.7 
1916... 980, 323, 685 131 130 104 115 114 104} 49.7 : 50.3 
a 649, 961, 875 87 171 11 137 64 107 | 54.9 : 45.1 
1918... | 401, 565, 104 54 187 124 152 36 109 } 54.3. : 45.7 
1919. 1, 258, 875, 108 168 218 142 176 95 111 | 54.8 : 45.2 
1920... | 1, 342, 630, 686 179 287 193 235 76 113 | 54.0 : 46.0 
aE | 1,602, 232, 041 214 179 196 189 113 115 } 44.9 : 58.1 
a 2, 427, 734, 079 325 183 183 183 178 118 | 44.1 : 55.9 
1923... | 2,959, 051, 398 396 205 203 204 194 120 | 44.3 : 55.7 
1924. 3, 068, 161, 900 410 190 220 207 198 122 | 40.5 : 59.5 
1925... 3, 550, 572, 815 475 191 228 212 224 124 | 39.8 : 60.2 
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1 For detailed data on building permits see June, 1926, issue of the Labor Review. 
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Table 1 shows the aggregate value of all buildings erected as stated 
on permits issued in the 130 identical cities, from 1914 to 1925, 
inclusive, together with the index numbers of this value, of cost oj 
building material, of wage rates in the building trades, of cost of 
construction with material and labor combined, of volume of con- 
struction, and of population. 

The index number of the aggregate value of all buildings con. 
structed was obtained by using the cost of buildings (as shown by 
permits issued) during 1914 as 100. The building material and wag: 
rate indexes are those of wholesale prices of building materials and oj 
union wages in the building trades published by the Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics. 

To obtain the index numbers of cost of construction it was necessary 
to get the proportionate cost of material and labor in building as oi 
some one year, and to apply to these figures the change in price from 
year to year in the two items, material and labor. According to 
figures compiled by Mr. Barclay White, a builder of Philadelphia, 
and presented to both the Philadelphia and the national conference 
of construction industries early in 1921, skilled and unskilled labor 
together formed 36.99 per cent of the cost of building; and costs of 
materials, 42.88 per cent. The remainder of this cost is chargeable 
to supervision, insurance, engineering, etc. ‘These figures are as- 
sumed to be as of 1920. 

Mr. White’s figures were based on records kept on eight build- 
ings described as follows: 

The relative values of the various parts of the building have not been very 
carefully studied heretofore but we have made an attempt to fix an approximate 
proportion covering the whole building field in this territory. We have gone 
about this by taking a composite of building, which includes a reinforced concrete 
factory building; slow burning or heavy construction warehouse building with 
brick walls; the typical style of two-story dwelling; detached brick and frame 
residence; stone schoolhouse with wood floor construction; fireproof institutional 
building; the apartment house; and the steel frame office building. I think you 
will agree with me that these eight classifications come pretty near to covering 
the whole field in private building work. 

According to Mr. White’s figures the ratio of cost of materials to 
labor in construction in 1920 was 54 to 46. In 1920 the building- 
material wholesale price index number of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics stood at 287 and the union wage index number at 193. From 
these figures it was found that the relative cost of material to labor 
in 1914 was 44.1 to 55.9. The year 1914 is the base year of the table 
. it is the earliest year for which permit valuation figures are avail- 
able. ; 

Assuming that the percentages of supervision, engineering fees, 
etc., have not changed, then the actual money costs of these items 
have advanced at the same rate as the composite increase of building 
material and wage rates. Adding this cost will make no difference 
in the index numbers for cost in the construction. 

The index number for the amount of building done was obtained 
by dividing the aggregate valuation index for each year specified by 
the cost-of-construction index. The population index number was 
arrived at by using the population as estimated by the Census Bureau 
for 1914 as 100 in connection with the estimated or actual figures for 
the later years. 
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The chart illustrates in graphic form the information carried in 
Table 1. 
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As shown on the chart the aggregate value of all buildings con- 
structed, after a sharp decline in 1917 and 1918, reached a peak of 
475 in 1925; that is, for every dollar spent in building construction 
in 1914 there were spent $4.75 in 1925. On the other hand the cost 
of construction Seiahed steadily until a peak of 235 was reached in 
1920; it declined to 183 in 1922, after which it rose each year, but 
in 1925 was still behind the level of 1920. In other words, a house 
which cost $5,000 in 1914 would have cost $11,750 in 1920, $10,350 
im 1924, and $10,600 in 1925. 
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Chief interest, however, attaches to the lines showing the trends 
in amount of construction and in population. Assuming that the 
buildings existing in 1914 cared for the needs of the population at 
that time, then the line of population increase would i the normal 
line of necessary construction increase. It can readily be seen from 
the chart how the line of actual construction has varied from this 
normal trend. 

The two lines were at the same point, 102, in 1915. In 1916, the 
amount of building done was 10 points over the population index, 
For the next five years, 1917 to 1921, the index of building done fel! 
below the population index. This curtailment of building during the 
war and early reconstruction years is what brought about the great 
shortage of ledhdieees, especially of dwellings. The low point in 
building was 36 in 1918, or 73 pomts below the building requirements 
forthat year. The year 1922 was the first year after the war in which 
there was a surplus of building over normal requirements as measure 
by 1914 standards. The next three years, 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
each showed an excess of building over normal requirements for tlic 
specified year, as shown by the population line. The figures show 
that at the end of 1924 the shortage during the war period had been 
more than made up. At this time the ll-year average of building 
done stood at 115.5 while the average population index for the same 
period was 111. The year 1925 shows a surplus of 100 points over 
the normal needs for the year, making the 12-year average (1914 to 
1925, inclusive) of building done 124.5 as compared with a 12-year 
average of normal population requirements of 112. That is, over 
this period there is a 12!4-point surplus of construction over the 
normal needs, or in other words, the country as a whole as indicated 
by the 130 crties at the end of 1925 was 11.2 per cent overbuilt a: 
compared with the year 1914. 

This situation however, is not true for very many of the individual 
cities. Table 2 lists the 130 cities separately, showing the index of 
building done and the population index for each year since 1921. 
The figures for 1914 stand at 100 for both items in all cities. Because 
of lack of space the figures for 1914 to 1920 are not shown in the 
table but were used in making the 12-year average. 

Unfortunately, comparison of volume of buildmg with growth o! 

opulation can not be made in some of the cities because the Census 
i did not care to estimate the population of certain cities in 
which conditions were so unusual that the ordinary rules for esti- 
mating population changes evidently did not apply. For instance, 
for Los Angeles the Census Bureau estimated the population up to 
1923, for which year the population index was 155 and the building 
index 565. Thus, while in this article the building construction 
index for the average of the 12 years can be given, it can not be com- 
pared with that of population because after 1923 the Census Bureau 
decided not to venture an estimate on population. Detroit, Mich, 
and Akron, Ohio, are other cities for which the Census Bureau has 
not made an estimate for each year. However, for most of the 
cities the population figures are available. In arriving at the popu- 
lation for the 130 cities as a whole the last estimate made was used 
where no estimate was made for the specified year. 
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TABLE 2e—-INDEX NUMBERS OF POPULATION AND OF VOLUME OF CONSTRUCTION 
IN 130 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1925 


[1914= 100] 








1923 1924 average 


Vol- Vol- Vol- 
Pop- jume of} Pop- ‘ume of 
con- con- | ula- | con- 
struc- | tion tion 





tion tion 








Akron, Ohio : 1701 @) | 120 
Allentown, Pa F ‘ 216 | 122 | 93 
Altoona, Pa 8 . 132 | 109 | 88 
Atlanta, Ga ‘ 105 | (@) | “= 
Atlantic City, N. J-- 3° 175 105 | 100 
Baltimore, Md < . 32 | 118 
Bayonne, N. ‘ 178 | 119 
Berkeley, 2) 2 ‘ 229 120 
Binghamton, N. Y-.- ; 96 | 118 
Birmingham, Ala---- ‘ 

Boston, M 

Bridgeport, Conn--.-- 
Brockton, Mass 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 

Butte, 

Cambridge, Mass---- 
Camden, N. J...-.--- 
Canton, Ohio 
Charleston, 8. C 
Chattanooga, Tenn -- 
Chicago, Il 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Covington, Ky _....-- 


Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, lowa_-.- 
Detroit, Mich 
Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn 

East St. Louis, Hl___- 
Elizabeth, N. J 

El Paso, Tex 

Fall River, Mass._--- 
Fitehburg, Mass 
Flint, Mich 

Fort Wayne, Ind-__-- 
Fort Worth, Tex___-_- 
Galveston, Tex 
Grand Rapids, Mich_ 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Hartford, Conn 





Houston, Tex 
Indianaoplis, Ind _- 
Jacksonville, Fla.___. 
Jersey City, N. J 
Kalamazoo, Mich___- 
Kansas City, Kans___ 
Kansas City, Mo___- 
Knoxville, Tenn 


Lowell, ry Bad 


Macon, Ga 

Malden, Mass____.__ 

Manchester, N. H__. 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis 
Inneapolis, Minn __ 

Mobile, Ala 






































115 157 ' 117 
1 No estimate of population made by the Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF POPULATION AND OF VOLUME OF CONSTRUCTION 
IN 130 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1925—Continued ' 

















1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 12-year 
average 

City Vol- Vol- Vol- Vol- Vol- | Vol 
Pop- jume of} Pop- jume of} Pop- jume of} Pop- |ume of} Pop- jume of] Pop- ume of 

ula- | con- | ula- | con- | ula- | con- | ula- | con- | ula- | con- | ula- | cop. 

tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | struc- | tion | struc-| tion struc- 

tion tion tion tion tion | tion 

New Bedford, Mass..| 117 101 119 124 121 138 124 110 lll 129 112 104 
New Britain. Conn_..| 122 69 125 149 128 136 131 244 134 301 117 130 
New Haven, Conn_._} 114 77 116 120 118 143 120 92 122 87 111 | 99 
New Orleans, La__._- 110| 157] 111| 255] 112] 232] 114) 278] 115] 263] 108) 14 
Newton, Mass--_-_.--- 111 102; 112 203 | 114 184 115 230 | 125 321 109 | 144 
New York, N. Y-__--- 112 203 114 305 115 335 117 350 114 418 109 | 192 
a ee 127 133 131 142 166 130 172 157 | (4) 68; @) | 118 
Oakland, Calif_____-_- 127 177 130 283 | 134 283 | 138 319 | 142 391 121 | 172 
Oklahoma City, Okla_| 126 209 | 130 224 | 133 198 | 137 197 | (2) 139 | (4) | 15) 
Pommate, 0.9. .dis.<.) “331 172} 113 254; 114 212; 116 250 | 118 369 | 109 167 
Paterson, N. J__-....| 106 171 107 203 107 342 108 243 109 237 104 16] 
Pawtucket, R.I__--_- 116 98 118 128 121 210 123 156 122 276 112 114 
pS ee es ee 110 29 lll 46 112 39 114 48 115 55 107 56 
Philadelphia, eee 112 65 114 181 115 181 117 198 119 234 109 121 
Pittsburgh, Pa____--- 108 68 | 109 93 | 110 90} 112 86} 113 136 | 106 73 
Portland, Me es arin 112 76 114 146 116 194 117 131 119 83 110 102 
Portland, Oreg_-_----- 116 94; 118 148 | 120 149 | 122 170 | 124 219 | 113 10] 
Providence, R.I__...| 104 114 | 105 130 | 105 174 | 106 224 | 116 173 | 104 116 
Pueblo, Colo___.___-- 102 185 103 245 | 103 132} 108 244 103 334 102 16] 
ce RE ae 103 30 | 163 77} 103 114 | 108 140} @) lll} @) 74 
Reading, Pa___.__--- 109 180 110 229 lll 187 112 255 113 281 108 152 
Richmond, Va-_-_---.- 126 145 128 237 130 226 132 194 134 271 122 146 
Rochester, , *% sree 123 97 | 126 109 | 128 129 131 157 | 128 153 | 117 93 
Sacramento, Calif....| 114 108 116 221 117 204 119 159 | 121 230 lll 114 
Saginaw, rich le atch 122 237 124 215 126 133 128 202 130 204 114 157 
St. Joseph, Mo__----- 101 +. 101 107 101 143 101 105 101 172 100 lll 
St. Louis, Mo_.-----. 109 60 110 107 lll 159 112 150 113 202 107 102 
St. Paul, Minn._-._-| 106 51} 107 83 | 108 100 | 109 69 | 110 93 |} 105 ff 
Salem, Mass ra ae STE (4) 20; 26) @) 20; @) 48 99 33} @) 38 
Salt Lake City, Utah- 117 ~ 84 120 83 122 105 124 87 126 93 113 &0 
San Diego, Calif:-___- 147 158 153 202 160 215 177 266 195 310 139 127 
San Francisco, Calif .| 114 42} 116 88} 118 81} 120 99 | 122 84) ill 61 
Savannah, Ga_____-_-_- 117 84 119 52 122 51 124 79 127 57 113 80 
Schenectady, N. Y_.-} 114 85 116 146 118 186 126 249 116 215 111 113 
Scranton, Pa_.......- 104 75 | 105 160 | 106 113 | 106 154 | 107 170 | 103 95 
Seattle, Wash__.._._- () 53 | @) 8} @) 89} @) 104} () 115} @) 72 
Somerville, Mass..-} 114 62 | 116 134 117 99; 119 101 118 170; 110 83 
South Bend, Ind___-- 118 185 | 121 465 | 124 550 | 127 219 | 129 337 115 212 
Spokane, Wash___-.- 100} 114] 100] 177] 100] 124] @) 162} 104} 211] () 130 
Springfield, Ill__.___- 110 108 lll 220; 113 175 114 285 117 248 108 148 
Springfield, Mass__..| 127 59 131 100 135 106 139 125 133 141 121 89 
Superior, Wis-_-_---.-- () 31} @) 107 | @) 28; @) 43} (@) 99) ©) 67 
Syracuse, N. Y _-_---- 117 90; 119 158 121 147 124 134 120 165 113 109 
Tacoma, Wash__---.- lll 165 112 158 | 114 183 115 275 | 117 228} 108 138 
Tempe. Fis....<..-. 120 90; i123 104 126 112 152 197 | 212 668 | 124 133 
Terre Haute, Ind__- 109 91 111 125 112 115 114 139 115 77 107 80 
Topeka, Kans PCy eae 110 131 112 244 113 430} 115 229 119 275 | 108 171 
Trenton, N.J-.-.---- 115 101 | 117 137 | 120 199 | 122 160 | 124 216 | 112 128 
2 SR Pee ee (1) 161 | @) 119 | @) 233 | (@) 426 7 296 | (@) 168 
waa a EA 121 95 124 213 126 185 128 210 | 124 137 115 117 
Washington, D.C.__| (*) 137 | (@) 269 | (4) 243 | 129 226 | 132 298 fn 154 
Waterbury, Conn __-| 116 93 | 119 70} 121 75) () 107 | @) 134 1 132 
Union City, N.J.*_..| 109 36} 110 123 | 112 99} 113 99 | 169 124} 112 67 
Wheeling, W.Va-_-_.-| () 46; () 132 | () 136} () 174} (@) 108 | (3) if 
Wichita, Kans--....-- 123 754 | 126 625 | 129 615 | 133 400 | 144 460} 118 43% 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa__--| 107 76 108 184 109 119 110 193 ill 162 105 99 
Woonsocket, R.I...-| 110| 301| 111] 469] 112] 553] 114| 400| 123] 423] 108) 2% 
Worcester, Mass - ---- 115 60 | 117 78; 119 96 | 122 125} 119 150} lil 5] 
, mee Nichi cs 117 174} 119 333 | 121 369 | 124 458 | 128 673 | 113 230 
Wee, PO. 6 os se. 104 112 | 105 145 | 106 204 | 106 301 107 328} 103 135 
Youngstown, Ohio._.| @) 79} @) 95; @) 9 | 146; 189} 151 185 | (') 109 









































1 Noestimate of po 
1 Formerly West 


ation made by the Bureau of the Census. 


oboken. 
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New York Housing Law 


T ITS last session the New York Legislature passed a bill in- 
A tended to facilitate the provision of low rental housing, which 
was signed by Governor Smith on May 10. The law provides 
for a State board of housing and for the formation of public limited- 
dividend corporations, the former to plan and supervise and the ° 
latter to undertake actual building projects. The State board is to 
consist of five members, appointed by the governor and serying with- 
out salary though receiving actual expenses. They are to study 
housing needs throughout the State, investigate alleged monopolies of 
building materials, prepare plans for housing projects, supervise the 
activities of limited-dividend corporations, appoint one member of the 
board of every such corporation, and exercise other supervisory and 
consultative functions. 

The public lmited-dividend corporations must consist of at least 
three members. The rents for housing erected by them must not 
exceed, in New York City, $12.50 a room per month, the bathroom 
not being counted as a room. Outside of the city the maximum is 
less, running down to as low a figure as $9 per room per month. 
Their dividends are not to exceed 6 per cent per annum. Should 
returns reach a figure which, after proper allowance for maintenance, 
depreciation, etc., would justify a higher dividend, the rents are to 
be lowered proportionately. 

In order that these corporations may secure the land needed for the 
large-scale operations necessary in order to reduce costs, they are 
given the right of eminent domain. This power is not to be exercised 
except upon the specific authorization of the State board, which is 
not to give the authorization unless, after public hearings on the plan 
proposed by the corporation, it is apparent that there is urgent need 
for the accommodations which the corporation intends to provide and 
that the condemnation is in the public interest. 

Public limited-dividend corporations are required to furnish, 
through the actual sale of stock for cash, one-third of the total cost 
of any project undertaken, the remainder being secured through 
bonds bearing 5 per cent interest on first mortgage and 514 per cent 
on debenture bonds. No project may be undertaken without the 
approval of the housing board. 

he corporations are to be exempt from the payment ‘‘of any and 
all franchise, organization, income, mortgage recording, and other taxes 
to the State, and also from all fees to the State or its officers.”’ The 
bonds and mortgages of such corporations, together with the interest 
thereon and the dividends on the stock, are exempt from State 
taxation. The State can not exempt the corporations from local 
taxes on the buildings and improvements, but it empowers munici- 
palities to do so and provides that whenever a municipality takes 
advantage of this permission the buildings and improvements shall 
be to the same extent exempt from State taxation. 

Provision is also made for the formation of private limited-dividend 

ousing corporations, which are not to have tle power of eminent 
domain, but whose buildings and improvements are to be tax free so 
long as they remain in the ds of the corporation. 
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Public limited-dividend corporations are not permitted to dispose 
of property once acquired nor to make any real estate transfers, 
Private corporations organized under this law will, however, have this 
privilege. 





ett Ge 
—_— 


Housing Situation in Germany, 1925! 
° Results of Housing Censuses 


N ORDER to obtain authentic data on present-day housing con- 
| ditions in Germany the Federation of Gettin Municipal Statis- 
ticians resolved at its conference held in April, 1925, at Wies- 
baden to combine with the preliminary investigation for a general 
popsiaine and occupational census a real estate and housing census. 
n pursuance of this resolution nearly all large and medium-size! 
German cities have taken housing censuses during the year 1925. 
A recent issue of the Reichsarbeitsblatt summarizes the results of 
these censuses and draws conclusions from them as to prevailing 
housing conditions. 

Before giving here a summary of these results it must be noted that 
in former German housing censuses the term “‘ Wohnung” (dwelling, 
apartment) was used as equivalent to household. Owing to the 
housing scarcity in postwar times many instances are to be found 
now in which two or more households families) share one dwelling 
(apartment). In order to obtain a correct idea of actual housing 
conditions it was therefore decided to consider as a housing unit a 
dwelling (apartment) covered by a lease concluded directly with the 
owner of the house, or a dwelling occupied by the owner himself. 
Rooms sublet by the original lessee even when sublet to families are 
not considered as housing units, but are included in the dwelling of 
the original lessee. In addition, the number of households (families) 
sharing one dwelling was also enumerated. 

On the basis of the housing censuses taken in various cities the 
German statistical office has computed the relative increase in popu- 
lation and in dwellings and the housing density per dwelling and per 
room in 1925 as compared with 1910. On the basis of the population 
and housing censuses it has further computed the present shortage 
of housing in the individual cities if every household (family) were to 
occupy a separate dwelling (house or apartment). The data result- 
ing. rom these computations have been combined in the table fol- 
owing. 





1Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt. Berlin, May 9, 1926. pp. 314*-318* 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS IN GERMAN CITIES, 1910 AND 1925 
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City 2. Oo cupied 

Num- ne dwelling | One room by 2or 1925 per 

dwell- | lation fam- | ihab- 

ings 1910 | 1925 | 1910 | 1925 | jie | itants 

-_—oo ‘ | 2 ey 
Haile on the Saale ............------- 17.1 | 9. 6 3. 97 3. 72 0. 96 0. 93 10. 5 21.0 
PO Let a el AER | 23) 15.2) 430] 3.90 | seas Pea he ik cheat 24.4 
Wien LE. cain ondvidncsscasndas 29. 5 20. 2 4. 46 a ae eee 7.3 27.1 
Hanover? ..-.---------------0--------- 21.0 13. 7 4.10 SRV altace 9.1 39. 8 
pO RE) RE! SS ee A CESS ee ee 24.4 ML CAMEL OSs Eee eee emer Brertass 6. 5 20. 4 
Recta kt chebdeda<qsqmes cy pimgan 1225} 127) 468) 463] L129) 1.25 ]...._... 18.7 
CN Reais wt arpinqubacowsdiponlsawauedttemaneian 4. 30 OOF 7.2-5.4. Pi ns a 10. 1 35. 1 
Wega . fips ddeeuebbewc.- 1.5. -523CL de 123.6 2.6 bicus. tagsses. Oe TY es Pee a 
TE i etekctitnn = snopsantoaces 37.0 7 AREER “Se ee 1.27 1.16 6.6 18. 2 
RES Le a Sa eee alisha ne 0 Fined Job Mncdaabseibeed 2 Hd natisttis tunce 18.4 
BremM Gh... 64..2--~--~--~-----2------ =~ ee are 4. 40 5 eee Mees a in Betesodite 
Ey bbidtins conneccneces anid ER cat Bah Ra. 3. 92 3. 49 1. 15 fg ieee Sea 
kha s cikninenpmecdnonae RR EE BE SRN TES 466 |...201 Shh lal 13. 6 40. 3 
Eater hated nb nado ipatqsananesetecs 3. 68 a 46 j.......- Sy gine 6.4 28. 7 
Kénigsberg in Prussia__._..........-- ONERRE ete EF BE aero 1.15 9.4 24.2 
Brandenburg on the Havel_......-... To Se Sees 6 RS i RE Bh Minha 2.0 32.5 
ile dis Soc en peta and ainwdniind= low ninth ie dagide apeadn bbe ape attod beta 5.0 13.7 
ERE SS TS ee ee & se eRe! elie eee Tee Res Ver Seheet Veh ea rat Weeeee ape 7.5 19.1 
ease thn n opnogetesi nedecnesinad-oniarthersdneheanpelbacs seh slew echines 7.0 18.0 
bie eb ee eS | EXPLSS) COOL St Me BE: NES CaS EM 5 (86 Hi 5.9 26. 2 
MATOIIIEE 45 cab boi wnn sc sos -cwtnote bose tesl--aes ES ee ee Sane 7.4 29. 6 
IE SRE feerter, 52 ens Ren E SME 0 ji Rgele BP a 4.7 16.0 
8 Se ROR, REE AST SPS WARNS BATS 8.0 30. 0 
8 ts tS Sats Bate SE |--------|---20+--|--------|--------|-------- 6. 4 16.0 
11914, 


At first glance the preceding table conveys the impression that 
the dwellings newly built in the period 1910-1925 ought to suffice for 
housing the increased population, for the statistics on increase in 
dwellings and in population indicate that in practically all cities the 
relative increase in dwellings was considerably greater than the 
relative increase of the population. This impression is still more 
strengthened by the statistics on housing density, which show that 
in all cities covered the housing density per dwelling and per room 
has decreased in 1925 as compared with 1910. It should, however, 
be noted that these statistics on housing density are not always 
comparable and are therefore misleading, for in postwar times in 
many of the old dwellings large rooms were partitioned off into two 
rooms and in newly built dwellings the rooms are as a rule smaller 
than in old dwellings. Thus many dwellings although composed 
of the same number of rooms, now have less floor space than formerly. 
The figures on housing density would therefore convey a more cor- 
rect impression if they were based on the floor space available per 
person in 1925, as compared with 1910. 

_It would also be a mistake to draw conclusions as to the housing 
situation by comparing the relative increase in dwellings with the 
relative increase of the population. In the first place, the number 
of German households (families) has very considerably increased 
in postwar years. The recent housing censuses show in all cities 
covered a relatively high percentage of dwellings occupied by two 
or more families. This percentage ranges from 2 to 13.6 per cent, 
and, since it is the aim of the average family to found a home of its 
own and to occupy a separate dwelling, it must be concluded that 
a rong of dwellings really exists if ‘‘a dwelling for each family” 
is to be the housing standard. The number of new dwellings needed 
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per 1,000 inhabitants in the various cities in. order to provide 
dwelling for each household varies between 14 and 40. 

The large increase in postwar times in the number of households 
in Germany is due to the extraordinary increase in marriages during 
the years 1919 to 1923. In 1913 the number of marriages of residents 
within the present German territory was 462,744, in 1919 it was 
798,657; in 1920, 871,973; in 1921, 720,208; in 1922, 681,891; and 
in 1923, 581,277. In 1924 it fell to the normal figure of 440,071. 
On December 1, 1910, the married couples in the present German 
territory numbered about 10.5 million, while around the middle of 
1925 their number was estimated to be 12.8 million. This means 
an increase of 22 per cent, while during the same period the popula- 
tion increased only 8.2 per cent. The number of households was 
also increased by German refugees who came from all parts of the 
world and by the large number of war widows who maintained 
separate households. 

The housing censuses have also shown that in 1925 the househol«s 
have become smaller than they were in 1910. In 1910 the average 
household was composed of 4.53 persons, in 1925 of 4.07 persons. 
This diminution in the size of the households is chiefly due to de- 
eenre births, discharge of servants, and losses in persons killed in 
the war. 

Thus, the number of households in;Germany has increased abso- 
lutely and relatively, while the households themselves have grown 
smaller. The number of dwellings has increased but the number of 
housing units has remained far behind the number of households 
(families). In spite of this unfavorable housing condition thi 
average housing density has decreased as compared with pre-war 
times. Statistics have shown that the housing density is greatest 
in small and medium size dwellings, and that the construction of new 
small dwellings is therefore urgently needed. 

The Government intends to make a general housing census in 
the spring of 1927. The results of this census will make possible 
the drafting of a building program and of effective measures against 
the housing scarcity. 


Building Activity, 1919 to 1924 


HE German statistical office collects monthly statistics on build- 

ing activity throughout Germany. These statistics go back to 

1919. Ne the following table is shown the housing construction for 
the years 1919-1924: 


BUILDING ACTIVITY FOR HOUSING PURPOSES, 1919 TO 1924 











Net increase in 








New buildings for 
housing purposes Increase in dwellings | Pon of | dwellings 
Year _Oneand| By new By Bo hn Per 1,000 


tion, . 
Total two-story! construc- re Total Number | inhabit- 
puildings| tion |™0deling fire, ete. ants 





























TREES TPE 21,465 | 18,792 | 35,596 | 25,265 60, 861 4,147 | 56,714 0. 98 
pata aE eT 43,411 38,506 | 75,928 | 32,379 108, 307 5,215 | 103, 092 1.71 
a Oe 66,786 | 59,570 | 108,596 | 32,902 141, 498 7,275 | 134, 223 2. 23 
RRS ode 74,693 | 65,835 | 124,273 | 30,697 154, 970 8,355 | 146, 615 2. 48 
ETE TG TT 54, 824 | 45,233 | 100,401 | 25,539 125,940| 7,607 | 118, 333 1. 89 
Ri wetiek whist 54,377| 46,185 | 94,807| 20,569 115,376| 8,874] 106, 502 1. 70 
1919 to 1924..........- 315, 556 | 274,121 | 539,601 | 167,351 706,952/ 41,473 | 665,489 |...__-- 
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From the etng, table it will be seen that in 1919 housing 
activity was at low ebb. The net increase in dwellings in that year 
was equivalent to about one-fourth of the average annual increase 
in pre-war times. Even in 1922 when the buildirig activity had 
reached its highest postwar level the production of new dwellings 
<mounted to only three-fourths of the pre-war figures. In 1923 and 
1924 there was a considerable falling off in building activity; the 
net gain in dwellings in the latter year fell short, by 27.4 per cent, 
of the net gain in 1922. Estimates for 1925 give the number of newly 
constructed dwellings as 130,000. 

The table also shows that remodeled houses account for a large 
percentage of the increase in dwellings. In 1919 this percentage was 
41.5 and in 1920, 29.9, falling to 17.8 in 1924 by reason of the fact 
that the number of houses suitable for remodeling became gradually 
exhausted. 

Of the new houses built a very large percentage were one and two- 
story houses. In 1921 these small houses ( Kleinhduser) formed 89.2 
per cent of all the new houses built. In 1919 each house built con- 
tained on an average three dwellings. In the five subsequent years 
(1920 to 1924) the average number of dwellings per house fell to 
2.5, 2.2, 2.1, 2.3, and 2.2, respectively. 

That the building activity in postwar times has been far from 
adequate is indicated by the fact that even in 1922 when postwar 
building activity had reached its highest level the gain in dwellings 

er 1,000 inhabitants was only 2.48, while the housing censuses in 
Baden and Saxony have shown that in 1924 the shortage in dwell- 
mg per 1,000 inhabitants was 12. 

n view of the attempts to stop the influx of the rural population 
into the large cities it is also of interest to know how the building 
activity was distributed among the industrial and agricultural dis- 
tricts. The building statistics show that in spite of these attempts, 
construction in postwar years was greater in the central and western 
districts of Germany where the industrial population predominates, 
than in the eastern districts where agriculture is the principal occu- 
pa They also show that in localities with less than 2,000 in- 
1abitants, i. e., in rural towns, and in large cities with over 100,000 
inhabitants building construction in postwar times has been con- 
siderably below the average for the whole country. 

Another fact brought out by the building statistics is that the aver- 
age size of the new dwellings constructed in postwar times has de- 
creased as compared with pre-war dwellings. In Hamburg, for in- 
stance, dwellings of from 1 to 3 rooms formed 44 per cent of all 
dwellings built in 1921-1922 as compared with 27.5 per cent in 1912- 
1913. In Leipzig the pre-war percentage formed by dwellings of 
this size was 10.7 and the corresponding postwar percentage is 35.2. 
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Trend of the Cooperative Movement 


NDER the title “‘The Cooperative Republic” the Coopera- 

| | tive Union of Great Britain has recently published a translation 

of a book by Ernest Poisson, secretary of the French National 
Federation of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies.! 

The cooperative society, it is pointed out, presents a thoroughly 
democratic organization, dividing its surplus in exact proportion to 
the member’s purchases—i. e., to his loyalty to Pemanisd se ond of his 
capital investment; giving absolutely equal rights to every member 
and making the accumulated reserve fund the common property of 
all the members, no individual member having any claim upon it. 
The movement presents unlimited capabilities of expansion along 
economic lines. Membership is open to all consumers, and it is to 
the interest of the original members to gather new recruits, for each 
new member brings a certain purchasing power which helps to in- 
crease the business of the society and proportionally to reduce its 
expenses and increase its opportunities for serving the members. 
As the society grows, it naturally sells increasingly to the general 
public and as it sells at the normal or market price tends to become 
a regulator of prices in its locality, thus serving not only its own 
membership but all the consumers. Expansion into new lines of 

oods follows naturally as the society becomes more firmly estab- 
fished, with the idea of satisfying more and more all of the needs 
of its members. Food is the first want satisfied, clothing next, then 
heat, then housing and furnishings, “and afterwards, and only after- 
wards, the other requirements of consumers.” 

Presently arrives a time when joint purchase by the societies of a 
district becomes advisable and there results the establishment of 
a wholesale society organized on the same principles as the retail 
member societies. ‘The capacity for expansion of the wholesale 
societies is enormous and becomes greater as the base of the move- 
ment extends—that is, as the retail societies develop.” When op- 
portunity or need arises for production this is undertaken by the 
wholesale. “Day by day, one branch of production is added to 
another; extensions are made without ceasing. Cooperative whole- 
sale societies will before long penetrate all spheres of industry.” 
The transactions engaged in by the wholesale make a bank also a 
necessity and although at first cooperative wholesale societies make 
use of private banks, before lo hey undertake this business also, 
establishing either a banking department or a separate bank for 
the purpose. 

Agriculture has been the ultimate 00 thus far engaged in by the 
consumers’ cooperative movement. Only the oldest, most powerful, 
and most advanced of the wholesale societies have actually engaged 





1 Poisson, Ernest: The are ogo Republic. (Translated by W. P. Watkins.) Manchester, England, 
The Cooperative Union (Ltd.), 1925. xvii, 226 pp. 
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in it up to the present, “but that all will do so is a foregone conclu- 
jon.” 

All this has taken place in the midst of the present economic 
system, and the author points out that (with the exception of the 
United States) cooperation has existed and become most prosperous 
just where the organization of capitalism is most highly developed. 
On the other hand, though it has originated under these circum- 
stances, cooperation “succeeds at length in developing by itself a 
creative power which operates in all kinds of social circumstances.” 


Effect of Universal Cooperation 


ASSUMING that cooperation included in its scope all the con- 
sumers of the world and supplied all their material needs, 
controlled wholesale commerce, manufacture, finance, and agricul- 
ture—in other words that the cooperative republic came to pass— 
the author endeavors to show the results upon the present system, 
economically, socially, politically, and morally. 

He is of the opinion that the cooperative republic would bring to 
an end the increasing divergence between the methods and interests 
of consumer and producer. Whereas, at present, the emphasis is 
put upon the rights of the producers, disregarding the interests of 
the consumers who compose the whole body of citizens, under the 
cooperative republic the interests of the consumers would be para- 
mount and production would be only incidental, being carried out 
only to fill the consumers’ wants. The means of production and ex- 
change would become the common property of the whole body of 
consumers. 

Although socialization of means of production and of exchange is 
the end sought, the cooperative movement starts with society as it 
is, and works within it, transforming it and creating gradually but 
completely a new society. The cooperative movement educates as 
it goes, giving the members practical business experience, and de- 
veloping their capacity. Cooperation, while recognizing the value of 
production and of the worker does not exalt labor as such. ‘‘After 
all, the end of life is not labor.”’ 

The author notes that “there are not many social movements 
which have called forth more disinterested service” than the cooper- 
ative movement. ‘‘ Volumes would be needed to contain the histories 
at once simple, sublime, and so frequently repeated, of leaders of 
cooperation who had given their time, their health, and their savings 
in order to build up their store.”’ 


Limits of Cooperation 


AtUTHOUGH cooperation is possessed of limitless possibilities in the 

economic field, the author poimts out that ‘society does not 
consist simply of economic relations.’’ Society has certain rights 
Which are superior even to the rights of the consumer. Certain 
questions of morality, the administration of justice, social insurance, 
esthetics, etc., ma \ given attention by cooperative organizations, 
‘but even when the take effective action they can not be said to do 
SO in the consumers’ interests. Undeniably it is the duty of society 
to deal with them for the sake of its own safety, but the cooperative 
movement may lend it assistance.”’ 
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Organization of Labor 


UN DER the cooperative republic every producer would also be 

member of a cooperative society. ‘Thus everyone would be at 
once a servant of the republic and as a consumer a partner in its man- 
agement, sharing in the new sovereignty.” There would, however, 
remain the question of whether the present system of organizing labor 
should be retained or whether different methods should be sought. 

Various methods have been tried by cooperative societies to induce 
in their employees an active interest in the welfare of the society, 
These methods. have included profit sharing, participation in contro], 
and responsibility in management. Profit sharing has been found 
unsatisfactory and discontinued by those societies (including the 
English Cooperative Wholesale Society) which have tried it. Partici- 

ation in control also “‘does not seem to have worked very happily 
in practice,” for the workers’ delegates to the board of directors 
ordinarily give more attention to advancing the claims of the em- 

loyees than to the good of the society. me societies, however, 
fave appointed employees to the board of directors, but as consumers, 
not as producers. 

The author suggests responsible government as a possible solution— 

i. e., making the manager responsible for the success of the store 
and paying him according to sales. This, however, has the limitation 
of being workable only in a one-man or small-staffed store; otherwise 
there would always be the possibility of the manager’s adopting 
speeding-up practices with the other employees in ordet to increase 
his own gains. The “commandite”’ system (the responsibility of the 
group) would, in the author’s opinion, meet this objection.? An 
association of the workers would be intrusted with the labor organiza- 
tion of the store, factory, etc., and would be paid a sum reckoned on 
the sales or output. 
Conclusion 


‘THERE are great and innumerable difficulties in the way of realizing 
the cooperative republic and these are recognized by the authior. 
Whether it will ever be fully attained depends in his opinion, o1 
“how fully consumers understand its purpose and the alacrity with 
which they attach themselves to cooperative societies.’”’ How long 
it will take depends upon “the fitness of the means chosen to bring 
it to pass.” The principal factors are coordination of effort and 
knowledge of the goal. The logical line of development sketched by 
the author is from local to regional society, to the establishment o! 
the wholesale for commerce, manufacturing and production, and 
finance, then to the national society, then to international exchange 
and an international wholesale society. 
The author emphasizes that the hypothesis of a cooperative con- 
monwealth is not a product of fancy but is supported by the laws 0 
evolution of human society.° 





2 The operation of the commandite in the printing industry of France was described in the Labor Rev't¥ 
for February, 1926, pp. 208-211. 

‘In support of this statement mention might be made of the fact that the movement has spread to neat!! 
40 countries, meay of which have also lished their own wholesale society. No national movemet! 
has as yet taken the step of forming one national society embracing all the local societies, though this hi 
been seriously disc in Great Britain.. International ex e of tive goods is already taking 
place and the question of establishing an international wholesale is being studied. The proportion al 
population served by consumers’ cooperation (i. e., cooperators and their families) ranges as high s 
per cent, for example, in Hungary. 
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Cooperation in Foreign Countries 
Germany 


HE 1926 yearbook of the Central Union of German Consumers’ 
Ee Cooperative Societies ' gives detailed statistics covering the 
various provincial unions as well as the Central Union and the 
Wholesale Society (“G. E. G.”). The following table, compiled from 
the report, gives certain statistics of operation for the societies affili- 
ated with the union and for the wholesale society, for the years 1924 
and 1925: 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF GERMAN CENTRAL UNION OF CONSUMERS’ COOP- 
ERATIVE SOCIETIES AND WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 1924 AND 1925 


[Mark=23.8 cents] 


























Societies affiliated with Wholesale Society 
Central Union (“*G. E. G.’’) 
Item 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
Number of affiliated societies__................---.-- 1, 166 1, 113 821 894 
Number of societies reporting ----........-.---.----- 1, 023 SS Ree ea a Dea 
el UE SE RS SET A 3, 506,629 | 3, 383,765 |.--....----.- eR 
Number of persons employed-.--_--......-.-.--.--.-- 42, 350 42, 641 3, 598 | 4, 327 
| Marks Marks Marks _| Marks 
Ue es, Fis calbscondsnnkebobobbrbed 555, 553, 082 | 854, 368, 720 | 168, 466, 278 228, 169, 471 
Value of goods produced _-----......--..-------------- 116, 698, 969 | 205, 981,117 | 26, 208, 325 | 35, 339, 380 
Sales of goods produced. ---................-.-.-.--.- 90, 068, 346 | 160, 630, 841 |-.-..2.----- pddhith spss =< 
ok a slp sdwanhdadenberdea-n 12, 818, 820 | 15, 408, 336 4, 033, 180 | 5, 714, 821 





As the above table shows, the sales of the societies of the central 
union and of the wholesale increased 53.8 and 35.4 per cent, respec- 
tively. The goods bought from the wholesale society formed 26.7 
per cent of the retail societies’ sales and goods produced by the 
societies themselves, 18.9 per cent. 

The table below shows the occupational distribution of the member- 
ship of societies affiliated with the union, in so far as reports were 
received on this point. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF GERMAN CONSUMERS’ COOP- 
' ERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1924 AND 1925 








1924 1925 


























Occupational classification - 
: Number Per cent Number Per cent 

Independent tradespeople__..........-...-.------ ndiiamial 199, 952 6.0 194, 272 5.8 
eee |||, SS RES aS 116, 417 3.5 113, 080 3.4 
Professional and public employees. --.--.......--------- 328, 651 9.9 316, 473 9.5 
Wage earnersin industry ------.....----- igen tenants 2, 207, 274 66.5 2, 210, 735 66. 5 
Wage earners in agriculture---.-............------------ 99, 586 3.0 92, 381 2.8 

No fixed occupation (pensioners, persons li ving on their 
8 aE SRR Sa a 2S A ll pl pa Reg 365, 559 11.0 398, 288 12.0 
SR  odintiooeeee | 3, 317, 429 100. 0 3, 325, 229 100. 0 





An interesting account of a more or less uncommon type of workers’ 
society is given in cooperative press release No. 34 of the International 











1 Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch, 1926. Erster Band. Hamburg, 1926. 
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Labor Office. These societies are the inland navigation societies of 
Germany.? The origin of these societies dates from the twelft), 
century, when regulations were established by special corporations 
to protect the boatmen. To-day these societies include 80 per cent 
of the German boatmen engaged in inland navigation. The report 
points out that ‘this percentage is the more remarkable, as organiza- 
tion is attended by greater difficulties in a trade the members of which 
are scattered and have no fixed domicile.” 

These societies undertake, through their agency, contracts for the 
transport and towage of goods. One of the largest societies is located 
in Berlin; this was founded in 1889 and in 1923 had 3,407 members. 
Recently these workers’ societies have established auxiliary organiza- 
tions to assist them along various lines. These secondary societic: 
include those for repairmg and building boats, supply societies, 
credit societies, etc. ° 

The boatmen’s societies have no federation of their own nor are 
they affiliated with any other federation. They have, however, agree- 
ments which enable their members to enjoy reciprocal advantages 
throughout the whole inland-navigation system. 


Great Britain 
Machinery for Settling Disputes With Employees * 


A SCHEME providing for procedure in cases of disputes between 

the cooperative societies and their employees has been approv- 
ed by the labor advisory committee of the British Cooperative Union 
and by the trade-unions concerned. Ii will still have to be ratified 
by the Trades Union Congress and the Cooperative Congress. 

In case of failure of negotiations on wage questions or on genera! 
labor conditions, the matters of controversy are to be referred to a 
national conciliation board within 7 days and the board must take 
up the case within 14 days. Strikes and lockouts, in the meantime, 
are prohibited. 

Panels of employers’ and workers’ representatives are to be estal- 
lished consisting of four representatives from each union and eac! 
section of the Cooperative Union. A trade-union directly concerne: 
in any dispute has the right to select from the workers’ panel six 
persons, in which number may be included its own four represent a- 
tives on the panel. These six, together with six employers’ repre- 
sentatives chosen in similar manner by the Cooperative Union, 
and an impartial chairman, form the board. The chairman is tv 
be drawn from a panel of six persons serving in rotation. 

A unanimous vote of the board must be accepted by both partics. 
If the vote is not unanimous but there is a majority in favor 0: 
terms of settlement the parties may agree to accept the decision, 
which shall then be binding. Failing either of the above, the parties 
shall be asked to accept the impartial chairman as arbitrator ani 
if they agree to this his award is to be binding. 

The expenses of the employers’ representatives are to be borne 
by the Cooperative Union and those of the workers’ representatives 





1 A similar, but deep-sea, navigation society was formed in 1918 in Italy (see issues of January, 1921, p. 135, 
and August, 1921, 2; 199), but late reports indicate that it has been either seized or destroyed by the Fascists. 
* International Labor Office, Industria! and Labor Information, Geneva, Apr. 12, 1926, pp. 50, 51. 
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by the unions concerned. Other expenses are to be borne equally 
by the Cooperative Union and the trade-unions. 

‘It is pointed out that arbitration is not compulsory and that this 
new agreement does not interfere with the functions of the wages 
and hours boards. It comes into play only if their efforts fail of 
acceptance. 

Hungary 


RECEN T data regarding the cooperative movement of Hungary 

are difficult to obtain. Certain information as to the activities 
and status of the ‘“ Hangya” (cooperative union and wholesale 
society) are given in cooperative press release No. 34 of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. According to this report the affiliated societies 
in 1924 numbered 1,951 and their membership 870,549, which, taking 
into account the fact that the members of Hungarian societies are 
nearly all heads of families, means that in that year these societies 
supplied more than half of the population of the country. 

At the end of 1925 the Hangya had in its employ 1,020 workers. 
Notwithstanding a considerable fall in prices of certain articles the 
Hangya’s sales increased 31.35 per cent over those of 1924, and 
amounted to 719,839,188,000 kroner. Its capital aggregated 
30,178,581,000 kroner, and members’ deposits (used as working 
capital) 46,471,151,503 kroner. 


‘ Krone at par=20.3 cents; exchange rate is apout 0.0014 cent. 
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Labor Organization in Canada, 1925 


HE following figures on trade-union membership in Canada jn 

bi 1925 are taken from the fifteenth annual report on labor or. 

ganization in Canada for that year, published by the Dominion 
Department of Labor: 








Branches Membership 

International craft unions___._....._... ~~ 1, 985 172, 573 
Industrial Workers of the World__.______-_-_ 6 10, 000 
CON I a ia cil te Shacins dcipeietelaieuntivipnte old eer 53 17, 256 
Noninternational organizations........._._- 311 34, 070 
Sens Wane... ~.. 6.35 mae scene ~-<- 40 142, 165 
Nationa] and Catholic unions_.......-.-_--- 99 25, 000 
= ere Ses ee Pe ye ee 2, 494 271, 064 


The 1925 membership of the international unions was 17,908 less 
than that for 1924, while the members of the noninternational and 
independent wmions gained, respectively, 12,309 and 264 members. 
The membership of three locals of the independent unions, however, 
is not included in the report. The number of members in the national 
and Catholie wnions was the same in 1924 as in 1925. In this latter 

ear the Industrial Workers of the World lost 1,500 members. The 

e Big Union’s 1925 membership was 17,256, according to the first 
report received from that organization’s headquarters since 1919. 
Balancing the losses and gains of the four groups of unions other than 
the One Big Union and the Industrial Workers of the World, it will 
be noted that the eombined membership of the international, non- 
international, independent, and national Catholic unions decreased 
in 1925 by 5,335 members. 

Of the 87 international craft organizations with one or more |ocal 
unions in the Dominion, 13 have more than 5,000 members in the 
Deminion while the Canadian membership of four of these bodies is 
above the 10,000 mark, being 14,409 in the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 13,700 in the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad [n- 
ployees, 12,500 in the United Mine Workers of America, and 11,534 
in the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 





Proceedings of the All-India Trade-Union Congress’ 


HE sixth session of the All-India Trade-Union She abion was 
T held in Madras, January 9-10, 1926, with 110 delegates in 
attendance. The report of the general secretaries showed tha! 
§2.unions, with a membership of over 125,000, are affiliated with the 





1 For 34 branches. 3 . see 
4 All-India Trade-Union Congress. I.eport of the sixth session and congress constitution. Bombay, !%+0. 
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congress. Of these, 15 are railway unions, 10 textile unions, 7 are 
organizations of general laborers, 7 those of transport workers 
other than railwaymen, 3 those of seamen, 2 those of postal and 
telegraph workers, 2 those of commercial employees, 2 those of 
employees in the paper and printing trades, and 1 each those of 
workers in the engineering, mining, iron and steel, and chemical 
industries. 

The president’s address contained a review of trade-unionism in 
India, in which he pointed out that practically the whole develop- 
ment of the movement has taken place since 1918. The congress was 
founded four * ani ago as a means of coordinating the work of the 
unions in different industries, and has been successful along these 
lines. An account of the leading unions was given, with particular 
attention to the principal strikes during the last year and to the help 
that the congress has been able to give, notably in the case of the long 
and finally successful strike in the Bombay textile industry. (See 
Labor Review, February, 1926, p. 226.) 

A number of resolutions were passed, covering the whole field of 
labor interests. A very strong protest was made against the proposed 
anti-Asiatic legislation in South Africa, and an appeal was made to 
the South African Labor Party to withdraw support from these 
measures ‘‘in the interest of the international solidarity of the work- 
ers.” In the way of general labor demands, the congress asked for a 
standard eight-hour day, for primary and technical education for 
workers, for equality of treatment. in the civil service, for legislation 
forbidding deductions from wages on account of fines, for public 
employment bureaus, and for measures of social insurance. In view 
of the number of woman workers, they asked for more woman factory 
inspectors, for maternity benefits and the grant of a period of leave 
before and after confinement, for the establishment of day nurseries 
for the children of woman employees, and for the prohibition of the 
employment of women underground in mines. A number of resolu- 
tions dealt with the grievances of workers in special industries. 
Modifications of the trade-union bill now before the legislature were 
asked, such as would make it agree with the provisions of English 
law on the subject. Finally, a carefully worked out scheme was 
indorsed for giving labor adequate representation in the central and ° 
provincial legislatures of the country, with the further proviso that 
the representatives should be ected: not appointed by the Govern- 
ment. 
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Membership of Fascist Unions in Italy, 1924 and 1925 


ECENT statistics published by the Confederation of Fascist 
Corporations ' show that the membership of the corporations 
(unions) has increased from 1,764,393 on Gicoba 31, 1924, to 

2,150,511 on December 31, 1925. The table following shows the 
CistrinatidE of the total membership among the individual corpora- 
ions, 





1 Confédératien des Corporations Facistes. Bureau de presse. Bulletin d’informations syndicales, 
Rome, May 8, 1926. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF FASCIST CORPORATIONS, DECEMBER 31, 1924 AND 1925 





























Kind of corporation os, Des, 31, Kind of corporation Poa. 
Meptomeene.. . 2i525-2...5-.323 694, 842 724, 900 | Hotel industry_......_...___-- 41, 650 
PO a ee eee eee 45, 565 76, 390 | Fishing--....._.....2._------- 21, 203 
Metal working--_..........._-- 134, 070 184, 200 | Sanitary industries_-____-___- 22, 475 
, I aa aS: 57, 595 111, 800 | Intellectual workers -_________- 40, 534 
Chemical industry--........-- 63, 765 8 Rk eee eee 30, 335 
Water, gas, and trieity.__| 18, 825 23, 100 | Actors, artists, ete_______..___ 32, 
Glass industry ___.......-.-..- 14, 665 18, 910 | Private salaried employees____| 185, 000 
Building and construction_.._| 124, 665 142, 476 | Manual workers, Government; 19, 735 
Paper and printing--...._--- - 15, 789 23, 630 | Forest workers__.............|------ 
Food industries..............- 31, 925 62,100 | Miscellaneous occupations..__| 35, 595 
Furniture industry -.._.__.__- 13, 230 21, 436 | 
Clothing industry__......._._- 19, 885 31, 108 _ Se ee ee 1, 764, 393 
TN titer eae toes = 100, 125 125, 495 





—— 


Dec. 31, 


1925 


a 


47, 859 
26, 450 
26, 825 
56, 904 
38, 855 
45, 429 
192, 509 
24, 84] 
34, 210 


2, 150, 511 


The confederation publishes at Rome a journal, I] Lavoro d’ Italia 
(Italian Labor), which up to April 21, 1926, was issued weekly. 
Since that date the journal has been published as a daily paper, which 
in addition to local and foreign labor news prints all the important 


local, national, and foreign news of general interest. 


The confedera- 


tion and the national corporations have raised an initial fund of 2,450, 
000 lire ‘ for the support of this daily journal, and the 76 provincial 
federations have each contributed 10,000 lire to this fund. 





1 Lira at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate in April, 1926, was approximately 4 cents. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 





Recent Developments in as Workers’ Education in the United 
tates 


in the United States is the rapid extension of the workers’ 
education movement. The purpose of this movement is to 
rovide better facilities for the training of labor leaders and for the 
broader education of all workers. At the close of the war only 
occasional experiments of this kind had been made in this country. 
As late as 1920 a survey made by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of adult working-class education in Great Britain and the 
United States (Bulletin No. 271) found very few examples of workers’ 
educational undertakings in the United States. 

Thereafter, however, the movement spread rapidly, and early in 
1926 the secretary of the Workers’ Education Bureau reported an 
enrollment of over 40,000 students in workers’ colleges or study 
groups in more than 300 industrial centers in some 40 States.’ By 
1926, also, there were full-time directors of workers’ education in a 
number of States. Practically ail of these activities, it is interesting 
to note, are financed by labor itself. 

The present article summarizes some of the more interesting of 
these enterprises, as reported in various published sources. 


Cx of the most significant of the yee labor developments 


Workers’ Education Bureau 


PROBABLY the most important present influence in workers’ educa- 
tion is the Workers’ Education Bureau. This organization was 

founded in April, 1921, by a small group of teachers and trade- 
unionists who were convinced of the need for “a national clearing 
house of information and guidance for American workers’ education.” 

The aims and activities of the central agency were made the 
subject of careful study by the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the bureau was given the “most cordial 
support” by the education committees of the 1922 and 1923 conven- 
tions of the federation, while the delegates at the latter meeting recom- 
mended the affiliation of the various unions with the bureau. At 
the 1924 convention, held at El Paso, the following plan of the 
executive council of the federation was unanimously adopted: 

1. That each national and international union provide each year an education 
fund equivalent to one-half cent per member per annum. 

2. That this educational fund i paid quarterly to the Workers’ Education 
Bureau for the educational service to their membership. 

3. That the local unions be urged to undertake active affiliation with the 


orkers’ Education Bureau and pay an annual membership fee of one dollar 
for the regular educational service of the bureau. 


—_—. 


: [demi can, Pederationist, Washington, March, 1926: ‘‘ Five years of American workers’ education.” 
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The report of the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor to the 1925 convention of that body declared that “the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America * * * may now be said 
to constitute an essential part of the educational service of the 
American Federation of Labor.’’ 

In the first half of 1925, 41 unions became actively affiliated with 
the bureau in conformity with the plan agreed upon at the El Paso 
meeting, and at the present time the affiliated bodies include almost 
500 national and international unions, State federations of labor, and 
central and local labor unions in various parts of the United States, 
(American Federationist of March,1926.) According toits amended 
constitution the purpose of the bureau is to collect and disseminate 
information concerning organized labor’s educational efforts and to 
coordinate, assist, and stimulate such efforts. Any labor organization 
not dual or seceding in character is eligible for membership, as are 
also “all workers’ educational enterprises under trade-union con- 
trol and devoted to general education for workers.”” Annual mem- 
bership dues for the different groups of organizations and individuals 
are as follows: 

1. International and national trade-unions, one-half cent per member per 
year, payable quarterly. 

2. State federations of labor, $10; central labor unions, $5; local unions, $1; 
other forms of trade and labor organizations, $5. 

3. American Federation of Labor, $100. 

4. Workers’ study classes and trade-union colleges, $2 per class or $1 for each 
local union affiliated therewith. 

5. Honorary members, $100; sustaining members, $25; contributing members 
$10; cooperating members, $5; associate members, $2. 

The constitution provides that the bureau’s executive committee 
shall consist of the president and secretary of the association and 9 
other members to be selected or elected as follows: One to represent 
State federations of labor, city central bodies, local unions, and 
other forms of labor organization; two to represent workers’ educa- 
tional enterprises; three to represent the American Federation of 
Labor; and three to represent international and national trade- 
unions. 

The constitution provides for biennial conventions. Among the 
roblems discussed at the 1925 convention of the bureau were: 
ducation and social program, education and industrial peace, and 

education and international peace. At this meeting. James H. 
Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania State Feceration of Labor, 
was reelected president of the bureau and Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., 
was again chosen to serve as secretary. 

The character of the education aimed at places emphasis mpon 
economic and labor subjects but by no means neglects the so-called 
cultural branches. Thus, at the 1925 convention recommendation 
was made to include in a labor college curriculum the following 
subjects: 8 

1. Labor history; Trade-union preblems, policies, and aims; Labor and State. 
2. History, with emphasis on social and economic forces and systems. 

3. Economic geography. 

4. Economics, particularly in relation to the industry of the group taught. 
5. Social meager and sociology. 

6. Labor law and legislation. 
ow 
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orkers’ Education, New York, August, 1925, p. 5. 
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7. Public speaking and parliamentary law, as far as possible in connection 
with the subject matter of other classes. 

8. Literature, with emphasis on social interpretation. 

9. English, with use of textbooks that are of value from a labor point of view, 
and with exercises of practical value to trade-unionists. 

10. Health, with special reference to industrial conditions. 

The bureau has instituted a monthly news service for its members, 
for labor colleges, and for the labor press, and also furnishes outline 
lessons on psychology, economics, and other subjects to some of the 
official labor organs. Correspondence courses on various subjects 
are in propereuny An increasing amount of literature especially 
adapted to labor’s needs is being issued under the auspices of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau. 

The titles of some of these publications as given in the report of the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor to its 1925 
convention (p. 64) are as follows: 


Workers’ Bookshelf: 


Vol. 1. Joining in Public Discussion, by Alfred Dwight Sheffield. 

Vol. 2. The Control of Wages, by Walton Hamilton and Stacy May. 

Vol. 3. The Humanizing of Knowledge, by James Harvey Robinson. 

Vol. 4. Women and the Labor Movement, by Alice Henry. 

Vol. 5. The Labor Movement in a Government Industry, by Sterling D. 
Spero. 

Vol. 6. A Short History of the American Labor Movement, by Mary Beard. 


Vol. 7. Readings in Trade-Unionism, by David Saposs. 

Workers’ Education Pamphlet Series: 
. How to Start Workers’ Study Classes, by Broadus Mitchell. 

How to Run a Union Meeting, by Paul Blanshard. 
Workers’ Education, by Arthur Ghadace, 
The Voluntary Basis of Trade-Unionism, by Samuel Gompers. 
The American Federation of Labor, by Matthew Woll. 
Child Labor, by William Green. 
How to Keep Union Records, by Stuart Chase. 
The Women’s Auxiliary and Workers’ Education, by Theresa Wolfson. 
The Public Library and Workers’ Education, by E. C. Lindeman. 


The following volumes and pamphlets were in active preparation: 


Workers’ Bookshelf: 
Cooperative Railroading, by Otto S. Beyer, Jr. 
Economic Institutions, by Willard Thorpe. 
Policies of American Trade-Unions, by Leo Wolman. 
Our Ancient Heritage, by Alexander Goldenweiser. 
Case Book on Industrial Arbitration, by George Soule. 
Cooperative Movement, by Dr. James Warbasse. 
Workers’ Health, by Dr. Emery Hayhurst. 
Pamphlets: 
orkmen’s Compensation, by Thomas Donnelly. 
Workers’ Health, by Dr. George M. Price. 
The Labor Injunction, by John P. Frey. 


The president of the American Federation of Labor has requested 
the Workers’ Education Bureau to “direct studies of specific prob- 
lems upon which the labor movement needs additional data and 
dependable research information.” 5 One of the first studies the 
bureau is undertaking at President Green’s request is on labor-saving 
devices in the home. 


PP NSAP wy - 





‘The American Labor Year Book, 1925, New York, 1925, p. 207. 
’ American Federation of Labor. Report of executive council to the forty-fifth annual convention, held 
at Atlantic City, Oct. 5, 1925. Washington, 1925?, p. 65. 
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Brookwood Labor College 


BROOK WOOD Labor College, at Katonah, 40 miles from New 

York City, entered its fifth year of existence October 19, 1925, 
with a registration of 40 students, representing 18 trade-unions and 
13 nationalities, exclusive of students from foreign countries. This 
resident coeducational institution was established to “ provide special 
training for leaders in the labor and farmer movements.” *® The 
regular Brookwood course extends over two school years of eight 
months. Special provision is made, however, for students who are 
unable to remain for more than a year. Most of the domestic work 
of the college is done by the students themselves under a scheme of 
weekly assignment by a special committee. The subjects taught 
include American and foreign labor history, trade-union organization 
and administration, social psychology, economics, use of English, 
public speaking, parliamentary law, labor journalism, and dramatics, 
the last two mentioned courses having been added for the 1925-26 
session. Brookwood is supported mainly by scholarships and 
donations from Sitesbiintidn al. State, and local trade-unions, which 
are supplemented by individual contributions and endowment funds. 
The minimum annual charge for a student who pays his own way is 
$200. 

In both 1924 and 1925 teachers engaged in workers’ education met 
in conference at the Brookwood school. The subject of the first 
conference was “ The technique of classroom teaching’’; that of the 
second conference, “ The technique of mass education.” 

The members of the faculty, recently increased by four, have all 
had active experience as workers and officers in the labor movement, 
and “‘are organized as Local 189, American Federation of Teachers.’ 
On February 20-22, 1926, under the auspices of this local the third 
annual conference of teachers in the workers’ educational movement 
was held at the college. In addition to the monthly publication of 
the Brookwood Review, a weekly syndicated labor education service 
has been inaugurated by the college. 


Railroad Labor Institute 


The Railroad Labor Institute in session from August 2 to 9, 1925, 
at Brookwood College was a pioneer undertaking of its kind. Among 
those who attended the conference were locomotive firemen, boiler 
makers, sheet-metal workers, stationary engineers, firemen, oilers, 
machinists, maintenance-of-way men, carmen, railway clerks, and 
presidents and vice presidents of railway labor organizations.’ [n- 
cluded in the numerous subjects discussed were the activities of the 
Cuban railway unions, labor’s gains through legislative activities, 
the operation of the so-called Rockefeller plan in the Colorado stcel 
plants and coal mines, and the giant power movement. 

In the judgment of the president of the railway employees’ depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, this railroad conference 
“constitutes one of the most significant steps yet taken in workers’ 
education.” § 





* The Brookwood Review, Katonah, N. Y., Dec., 1925, pp. 4. 
——_— Federationist, Washington, October, 1925, p. § 
em. 
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The railroad institute was follewed by a general labor institute 
open to all trade-unionists. Students came from most of the States 
north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, representing a variety 
of trades. A number of university men were invited to the institutes 
as guests. 7 

A giant power conference organized by the International Brother- 
hood of. Electrical Workers and the faculty of Brookwood College 
will be conducted at that school from July 16 to 31, 1926. Engineers, 
economists, and political leaders will be among the speakers. As a 
preparation for the summer meeting the subject was discussed briefly 
at a preliminary conference of the college in March, 1926. 

This power institute will be followed by the second annual railroad 
conference. The college is also planning a summer institute for 
textile workers and a general labor institute of two weeks. 


Educational Activities of International Union of Ladies’ Gamnent Workers 


HE International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union was one of the 
first labor organizations in the field of workers’ education in the 
United States.’ The principle was approved at the Cleveland con- 
vention of the organization in 1914, and in the winter of 1917-18 the 
New York Board of Education allowed the use of four public schools 
as unity centers where popular lectures and courses might be given 
and meetings held under the auspices of the union e Workers’ 
University, which opened early in January, 1918, under the same 
auspices, is located in the Washington Irving High School, New York 


City. 

By 1923-24 there were eight unity centers operating in New York 
City and two others were organized, one in Boston and the other in 
Philadelphia. According to a report made to the eighteenth con- 
vention of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, held 
in December, 1925, the educational department of the organization 
had expanded and improved its work in the preceding 18 months. 
Numerous educational, health, and social activities were being carried 
on in the unity centers, and classes of an advanced character were 
<< Seomgenmmray at the Workers’ University and at the I. L. G. W. U. 

uilding. ; 

Among the subjects offered for study at the centers and the uni- 
versity are: Trade-union policies and tactics; current labor problems; 
economic problems of the working woman; woman’s place in the labor 
movement ; labor situation in the basie industries ; the place of workers 
in history; a social study in literature; the development of industry 
and the trade-union movement in the United States; economics and 
the labor movement; public speaking; social factors in American 
history; the making of dndtintiiel Amerion: recent social developments 
in Europe’ economic basis of modern civilization; psychology and the 
labor movement; and English. 

The extension division was continued for the convenience of those 
workers who found it difficult to attend the classes. Educational 
programs were also planned for the members of the executive boards 
of local unions, and for promising young men and women, members 


ee eceeesesite 


* Levine, Louis: The Women’s Garment Workers, A History of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, New York, 1924. 
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of the organization, while ae courses were to be arranged for 
business agents and officers of the local unions of the international 


body. 

The union health center has inaugurated a special health education 
campaign among the members of the organization and has in prepa- 
ration leaflets, for distribution on request, concerning diet and the 
various diseases to which garment workers are subject. 


Program of the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers 


‘THE fifteenth biennial convention of the Cloth Hat, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers’ International Union, May 1 to 11, 1925, approved 
the educational work of the organization and its affiliation with the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America and decided upon more sys- 
tematic and intensive educational activities for the next two years.'° 
All locals were instructed to appoint educational committees to coop- 
erate with the general education committee to be appointed by the 
general executive board. 
The following plan was agreed upon by the general education 
committee and approved by the general executive board, in August, 
1925. 


1. The committee shall have a meeting with the executive board of every 
local union in New York City to discuss and agree upon a program of edu- 
cational work. Every local union may arrange its own educational work as 
it deems best. Whatever work-the local may arrange, such as classes, forums, 
etc., will have the full cooperation of the general education committee. 

2. The locals shall be urged to distribute the history of our union among our 
membership and to promote the sale of books on various phases of the labor move- 
ment published by the Workers’ Education Bureau. 

3. An open forum shall be established on general labor problems to consist of a 
series of lectures and discussions under the auspices of the general education 
committee. 

4. Arrangements shall be made for 12 musical evenings with lectures and 
talks on current problems of the labor movement, to take place during the fal! 
and winter. 

5. [The librarian of the committee] was instructed to prepare a series of out- 
lines to be used by the local officers at regular shop meetings for an introduction 
to a discussion on various trade-union and labor problems connected as far as 
possible with the current problems of the organization. Such an introduction 
not to take more than 20 minutes. The outline shall also contain recommended 
readings on the subject. 

6. To invite active members and shop chairman to write to The Headgear 
Worker about general union and shop problems, making any inquiries which are 
to be answered and explained by the editor in a special column devoted to this 
peapoee, The Headgear Worker shall also devote some space to the outlines of 
ectures or educational articles which are especially necessary for the locals outside 
of New York. 

7. The expenses of the educational activities shall be met partly by the local 
unions and partly by the general office, the contribution of the general office to 
be used primarily for the smaller locals who are not in a position to spend much 
for educational work. > 


Educational Activities of the Fur Workers |! 


FOR the winter season, 1924-25, the International Fur Workers’ 
Union of the United States and Canada promoted an educa- 
tional program for the union’s members and their families. This 





1° The H Worker, Long Island City, May 29, 1925, and Sept. 25, 1925. 
4i'The Fur Worker, Long Island City, October, 1925, pp. 9-10. — 
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lan included a class in elementary arithmetic and English and also 
figher courses in the Rand School of Social Science. ctures were 
given on current topics and occasional concerts were also included in 
the educational program. 

The contribution of the international office to these educational 
activities in New York was over $1,100. The office also allocated 
$200 to a Chicago local and $100 to the St. Paul locals for similar 
programs. 


Schools for Women 


MONG the more important educational undertakings for woman 

workers are the National Women’s Trade Union League school 

for woman organizers, the Bryn Mawr Summer School, and the sum- 

mer sessions attended by woman workers at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


National Women’s Trade Union League Training School 


The establishment of a school to train women in trade-union or- 
anization work was recommended at the 1913 convention of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League of America and within the 
year the school was started in Chicago under the management of 
the officers and members of the league’s executive board and a 
special committee. This school makes special academic training 
possible for trade-union girls who have shown an aptitude for leader- 
ship through work in their own locals. Under an arrangement with 
the educational department of the league the woman workers of this 
school are admitted as ‘‘unclassified students’”’ for three months in 
the labor problems class under the general political economy course 
at the University of Chicago. This three months’ course is followed 
by field work and office practice. All five students for 1924-25 
pore their university course. The educational opportunities af- 
orded by this training school are made possible through the prac- 
tical cooperation of friends of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America.” 

Classes in English, parliamentary discussion, psychology, eco- 
nomics, literature, and sex hygiene have been organized by the 
Women’s Trade Union League of New York and several other 
branches of the national league are cooperating in the workers’ edu- 
cational activities in their respective localities. 


Bryn Mawr Summer School ® 


The Bryn Mawr summer school was inaugurated in 1921. The 
fifth session of eight weeks held in 1925 was attended by over 100 
working women. About 400 others from numerous industries had 
previously availed themselves of the opportunities afforded through 
this educational venture. 

All the students follow courses in economics, English composition, 
public speaking, and hygiene. Engfsh literature general science 
or psychology, music, and history are elective. The subjects-are - 
taught by 11 instructors from eastern and middle western colleges 
and universities. | 





18 Life and Labor Bulletin, Chicago, May, 1925, p. 3. 
18 American Federationist, Washington, August, 1925, pp. 654, 655: “Bryn Mawr summer school,” by 
Dr. Amy Hewes. (971 
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The composition courses are especially popular. When there was 
some question of the money needed to e arge the teaching staff for 
such courses, the president emeritus of the college, M. Carey Thomas, 
declared : “We must have this additional assistance even if it means 
cutting somewhere else, for the school will be missing one of its real 
opportunities if it does not do all it can to help the labor movement 
find a voice and pen.”’ 

The sense of freedom at the Bryn Mawr summer school is due to 
the fact that its operation is completely in the hands of a council 
made up of the faculty and students, which is responsible only to 
the joint administrative committee which has charge of the college 
building and grounds in summer. 

Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the United States Women’s 
Bureau, has voiced her expectations concerning the experiment as 
follows :14 

From the students in the Bryn Mawr school we hope to develop leaders among 
the women workers who will be a vital factor in broadening the life and environ- 
ment as well as bettering the working conditions of their sisters. On the other 
hand, the women workers will make a definite contribution to the educational 
standard of the colleges. They are the exponents, the concrete embodiment 
of the result, of existing economic conditions. The different quality of the know!- 
edge, and the utilization of it in our educational systems, is full of possibilities. 
Bryn Mawr College has perceived this. Her leadership in the establishment of 


this school is full of significance and hope for broader future basis in public 
education. 


Wisconsin University Experiment 


A summer school for working women was started in 1925 at the 
University of Wisconsin and fitted into the regular summer sessions, 
which were attended by over 3,000 men and women. The 40 work- 
ing women from 9 middle western States who constituted the newly 
inaugurated school took courses in English, economics, and physical 
education which were especially adapted to meet the needs of women 
wage earners. Teachers acted as Deinbede and counselors in class 
discussions, many of which were held in the open on the university 


campus. , 

The expenses of these students were —— by various organiza- 
tions—alumn groups, women’s clubs, local sections of the Young 
Women’s Christian ijation, and trade-unions. 


Characteristics of Trade-Union Colleges 


A® STATED above, there are workers’ colleges or classes in more 
than 300 industrial centers in some 40 States. Lloyd M. Cros- 
ave, field representative of the Workers’ Education Bureau, sets 

orth some of the prevailing practices in such enterprises as follows: " 


1. The workers’ college usually consists of one or more classes conducted by 
adequate instructors. In addition to this, there is usually an open forum where 
matters of importance are thoroughly discussed. : 

2. The college is, as a rule, carried on under the auspices of a local labor organi- 
zation. Generally it is the cent ades and labor assembly in the particular 





‘ Gleason, Arthur: Workers’ Education, revised edition; American experiments, New York, 1921, 
Ps American Federationist Washington, October, 1925, pp. 943-945: “‘ Wisconsin’s summer school for 


working women,”’ by John P. Troxell. 
16 American Federationist, Washington; August, 1925, pp. 687, 688. 
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city where the college exists, although there are cases in which trade-unions 
have their own college. 

3. The students in the workers’ college are, for the most part, adult wage 
earners. 

4. The workers’ college is conducted for the purpose of making its members 
more useful to themselves, to the labor movement and to society in general. 

5. The workers’ college is self-determining so far as its practices are concerned. 
It decides what it shall study, when and where it shall meet, who shall be its 
instructors, how the classes shall be carried on, ete. As a rule, of course, it meets 
in the evening and if possible, it assembles in one or more labor halls, although 
frequently it is necessary to get other places because the halls may not be large 
enough or numerous enough. The teachers are usually persons who are con- 
nected with nearby educational institutions and who specialize in the subject 
they are ealled upon to teach. They are generally paid a sum of money for 
their assistance, $5 a night being a very common wage. 

6. The most common subjects studied are: Public speaking, English composi- 
tion, English literature, history of organized labor, and current labor problems. 

A notable feature of some of the workers’ colleges and classes is 
their liaison with important institutions for higher education. This 
relation has already been pointed out in the case of several schools 
for woman workers. Another outstanding instance is the inaugura- 
tion of courses for workers at Springfield and Holyoke, Mass., by a 
joint executive committee comprised of two members of the faculty 
of Amherst College and two representatives each from the Holyoke 
Central Labor Union and the Springfield Labor Union. The Boston 
Trade Union College is in close touch with neighboring universities 
and avails itself of academic instruction and advice. The teachers at 
the Columbus (Ohio) Workers’ College are members of the faculty of 
the State University and the Workers’ College at Hamilton, which is 
controlled altogether by the local cooperative trades and labor coun- 
cil and draws its instructors mainly from Miami University. The 
Federated Trades Council of Colorado Springs has recently decided 
to maintain a chair in labor problems at Colorado College."’ 

The annual appropriation of $10,000, which in former years had 
been used by the University of California’s extension department for 
adult education work, has recently been turned over to a committee 
of whom the majority are trade-unionists, and the newly organized 
enterprise has become affiliated with the Workers’ Education 
Bureau." 

The multiplication of summer courses and institutes for workers is 
another indication of the increasing momentum of their educational 
movement. 

The labor chautauquas conducted in 1925 in Mine District No. 2, 
Pennsylvania, are a new development and had for their object the 
popularizing of the miners’ problems and the convincing of the com- 
munity that these problems were its problems. The chautauquas 
are reported as having been very effective in holding the miners 
together during the recent strike. 


Other Workers’ Education Institutions 


(COMMONWEALTH College,!® at Mena, Ark., which just rounded 
out its third academic year, is a resident school for the higher 
education of young men and women from working class families. 





The Brookwood Review, Katonah, March, 1926, 


. 4. 
1 The Nation, New York, October 1, 1924, p. 333. p Workers’ Education in the United States.”’ 
% Labor Review, Washington, June, 1925, pp. 10, 11: ‘‘A new experiment in education for workers,”* 
by Harold Coy; press release from Commonwealth Workers’ School, received Apr. 26, 1926. 
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Three 30-week years of instruction are open to students who 
have a secondary-school education or its equivalent, while promising 
applicants who are not ready for college may be allowed to enter 
two-year preparatory course as probationers. The general aim is to 


fit these young men and women “‘for a life of cultural richness, coupled 
with practical social usefulness,’’ with the special purpose of train- 
ing them for social service work and activities in the labor movement. 

he tuition fee at Commonwealth College is $100 per annum. 
Students work four hours a day at plowing, building, or whatever 
needs to be done in exchange tor todlding, board, and laundry services. 
The teachers also take part in the communal or industrial work. The 
purpose of the scheme is ‘‘to cut expenditures to a minimum, to make 
the group a democratic unit, and to bind the members to concrete 
realities.” 

Under this arrangement the college can at present provide for only 
50 students. Its 320-acre farm, however, is being developed, a can- 
nery is to be operated this summer, and the setting up of small shops 
isin contemplation. The extension of such activities the manage- 
ment hopes will ultimately make the college entirely self-supporting. 

The Rand School of Social Seience, one of the oldest institutions 
in the United States for educating adult workers, is under the direc- 
tion of the American Socialist Society. It receives support from the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, and the Workmen’s Circle.” This institution offers 
‘“‘opportunities for study of the aims and methods of the labor move- 
ment in the economic and political fields” and endeavors ‘‘to give 
to participants in the movement such‘ instruction and training as 
will make them more efficient workers for the cause of labor.’”’ Many 
thousands of young men and women have received instructions at 
this school sl large numbers of them are taking an active part in the 
industrial and political organizations of the labor world. 

The Workmen’s Circle is a Jewish socialistic fraternal organization 
which has schools in about 40 cities in the United States and Canada. 
In 1924 approximately 5,000 students took about 10 hours’ work a 
week after public school hours in Jewish history and literature and 
in the American and international labor movement.” The March- 
April, 1926, issue of the ‘‘Friend,” the official organ of the Work- 
men’s Circle, states (p. 1) that a committee representing eight New 
York branches of the organization has sreety been formed and is 
laying plans for entertainments and lectures ‘‘for the whole string of 
English branches.” 





20 Mode, Margaret T.: Workers’ Education in England and the U nited States, New York and London, 
1925, p. 5 
21 American Labor Year Book, 1925, New York, 1925, p. 212 
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Stabilization of Employment in the United States ' 


HE coordinated efforts of public authorities to get at the economic 
a roots of the unemployment problem and to reach a practical 
solution for the adjustment of the labor market are still in an 
experimental stage in this country, according to a report on stabiliza- 
tion of employment in the United States, by J. R. Bellerby, of the 
international labor office. He also characterizes as yet empirical 
the numerous attempts made by independent industrial units to 
lessen unemployment or to alleviate its effects. 

In many quarters the investigator found a lack of practical interest 
in the unemployment question. He attributes this in some degree 
to a failure to realize the existence of an unemployment problem, 
such failure being due in part to the fact that there are no compre- 
hensive unemployment statistics in the United States. 

The main purpose of the author is to report on measures for the 
stabilization of industry that may be applied by central agencies, 
namely, public authorities and Federal reserve banks, although he 
gives considerable space to certain schemes and systems outside the 
scope of centralized preventive action which, if they were made general, 
would do much to reduce unemployment. 

From an observation of current trends he makes the following 
prediction on the matter of unemployment insurance: 

The responsibility of the individual worker for his own welfare will be assumed 
collectively through the medium of the trade-union. The responsibility of the 
community will be borne largely by the employer. Working together, these 
two groups will set up insurance schemes of a very diverse nature. Their joint 
attempts may at some future date be supported by the State or Federal Govern- 
ments by means of additional inducements to set up schemes. ‘There seems no 
immediate likelihood of publie authorities providing the organization or adminis- 
trative machinery for unemployment insurance on a general scale. 

Mr. Bellerby reports a recent gradual but continuous development 
in the employment services of the States, which has been accom- 
panied by an increasing public interest in these activities. The 
cooperation between the States and the United States Employment 
Service is also the subject of favorable comment. 

The Federal reserve system’s credit control is discussed in some 
detail. The writer holds that the object of such control ‘is to insure 
the commensurate growth of production and consumption’’—a de- 
tailed and scientific application of ‘‘ the ideal of industrial stabiliza- 
tion.” If consumption could be kept approximately even with pro- 
duction capacity so that stocks would not accumulate and ‘clog the 
wheels of industry ’’ the trade cycle would be ruled out—booms and 
depressions would be eliminated. He also stresses the importance - 
of the cooperation of private industry with the Federal reserve system 
in the interest of stabilization. 





1 International Labor Office. Studies and reports, Series C (employment and unemployment), No. 11. 
Stabilization ofemployment in the United States, by J. R. Bellerby. Geneva, 1926 
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In discussing the advance planning and financing of public works, 
some American suggestions and schemes are given, notably a pro- 
vision for public works recommended by President Harding’s Un- 
employment Conference Committee, which dealt with seasonal activi- 
ties in the construction industries, and a statement by President 
Coolidge in 1925 before the Associated General Contractors of 
America. 

The passage of the Federal highway act during the great depres- 
sion of 1921, pppropeeng $75,000,000 for road construction, is 
cited as typical of American methods im times of industrial crisis. 

It is pointed out, however, that only two States, California and 
Wisconsin, have made legal provision for the advance planning of 
public works. 


Statistical Progress 


SUFFICIENT advance has been made in the United States in the 

development of forecasting indexes to enable a body centralizing 
credit control “to direct its policy consciously and with full apprecia- 
tion of the situation.” 

The hope is expressed that the Federal reserve policy will be per- 
fected and the suggestion made that “the evolution of forecasting 
indexes offers a most fruitful line of progress, for it would allow of 
eet and more effective application of the remedies available.” 

urther delays might be avoided “by simplifying the organization 
and control of the system.” 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment im Selected Industries in May, 1926 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 1.2 per 
3 cent m May as compared with April, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 1.6 percent. As compared with May, 1925, however, 
there was an inerease of 0.9 per cent m employment and an increase of 
1.3 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
he Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of employment for May is 
91.7, as compared with 92.8 for April and with 90.9 for May, 1925. 
The index of pay-roll totals for May is 95.6, as compared with 97.2 
for April and 94.4 for May, 1925. 

The decline in May was most marked in the textile, vehicle, metal, 
and chemical groups of industries, while such seasonal industries as 
brick, cement, and ice cream showed their usual spring increases. 

This report is based on returns from 9,836 establishments, in 54 
industries, having in May, 2,974,031 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $79,502,277. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in April and May, 1926 


‘THE volume of employment increased in May, as compared with 

April, in the Pacific and Mountain geographic divisions alone, 
the increase in each instance being 3.3 per cent. The decreases in 
the remaining seven geographic divisions were greatest in the New 
England and East (North and South) Central divisions—2 per cent 
or over in each case. The South Atlantic States dropped 1.8 per 
cent of their employees and the Middle Atlantic 1.1 per cent. 

Four groups of industries—food, lumber, paper, and stone, clay, 
and glass—were the only ones, of the 12 groups, showing improved 
employment conditions, the largest gains being in the ist Asined 
group, which includes cement and brick. ‘The declines in employ- 
rem ee textile and vehicle groups were marked in every industry 
included, 

Gains in employment appeared in May in only 10 of the 54+ 
separate industries, improved conditions beimg found, almost entirely, 
in decidedly seasonal industries alone, while sharp drops were shown 
in many of the largest industries, for example: Automobiles, 3.8 per 
cent in employment and 4.9 per cent in pay-roll totals; cotton goods, 
2.6 per cent in employment and 7.3 per cent in pay-roll totals; iron 
and steel, 1.3 per cent in employment and 3 per cent in pay-roll 
totals; boots and shoes, 1.5 per cent in employment and 4 per cent 
in pay-roll totals; furniture, 4 per cent in employment and 5.1 per 
cent in pay-roll totals; and silk goods, 3 per cent and 1 per cent in 
the two items, respectively. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, ~ 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of Table 1 and Table 2. 


1 Cast-iron pipe appears in this comparison for the first time. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN APRIL AND MAY, 1926 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total, are weighted] 











| 
| 








. Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per 
Industry lish- cent of 
ments | April, | May, |change | april, 1926 | May, 1926 
Food and kindred products__-| 1,354 | 189,227 | 191,781 | +1,4 | $4, 753,656 | $4,925, 970 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ING. - .-- nnn esnin- 5 52-5---5e~ 82 69, 956 71,406 | +2.1 | 1,755,230] 1,831,161 
Confectionery - . ....---.------ 268 30, 462 30,252 | —0.7 558, 435 562, 850 
DOR GONE. kc nondnnsedsnaein 186 8, 162 9,339 | +14.4 274, 246 313, 246 
a en cated oad 348 | 14,345| 14,171] —1.2 371, 967 371, 792 
I poe ig ays s- nog --ntenevte 454 54, 752 55,391 | +1.2)| 1,446,713 1, 504, 284 
Sugar refining, cane__.....---- 16 11, 550 11,222} —2.8 347, 065 342, 637 
Textiles and their products.__-| 1,886 | 594,193 | 580,010 | -—2.5 | 11,507,323 | 11, 000, 369 
Cotton goods.....-.-.-------- 496 | 231,835 | 225,886 | —2.6| 3,755,333} 3,481,775 
Hosiery and knit goods--_---- 253 | 83,083 | 81,686 | —1.7]| 1,548,573 | 1,550,094 
OP RIL 197 | 56,733 | 55,041} —3.0| 1,186,160| 1,174, 472 
Woolen and worsted goods-_-_-- 195 59, 292 58, 808 —0.8 | 1,281,977 1, 284, 549 
Carpets and rugs -_------- eoose 29 23, 025 22,246 | —3.4 594, 296 556, 812 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_- 89 29, 634 28,910 | —2.4 717, 126 683, 836 
Clothing, men’s-_.-..........-- 273 58, 039 56,543 | —2.6| 1,318,036 1,254, 410 
Shirts and collars_-......-.---- 88 21, 302 20, 941 -—1.7 364, 023 343, 701 
Clothing, women’s----_------- 187 18, 730 17, 977 —4.0 452, 928 414, 775 
Millinery and lace goods-_----- 79 12, 520 11,972} —4.4 288, 871 255, 945 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
etal ght iewpigmd aside 1,674 | 669,947 | 662,792 | *—0.9 | 20,089,989 | 19, 736, 678 
Iron and steel_...........----. 211 292,646 | 288, 746 —1.3 | 9,027,693 | 8, 760,756 
Cast-tron gipe...... 2.20.52... 52 15, 395 15,401 | +(1) 378, 942 379, 774 
Structural ironwork ---..__--- 153 23, 141 23,557 | +1.8 668, 184 684, 550 
Foundry and machine-shop 
PROGtee 4b. 0 6 lose eee 820 | 212,808 | 211, 561 —0.6 | 6,445,199 | 6,416,912 
IG petitieetlciiiin oct cine 65 35, 212 34, 305 —2.6 879, 857 871, 383 
pk Seine Si 165 , 466 32,0389 | —1.3 , 975, 875 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus 113 41, 316 40,582 | -—1.8| 1,206,384 1,185, 968 
a Rae SEES Sige A See 95 16, 963 16, 601 —2.1 484, 7 461, 460 | 
Lumber and its products_____- 1,033 | 205,830 | 205, +0.2 | 4,583,965 | 4,595,676 
Lumber, sawmiills--.....-...- 410 113, 238 115, 543 +2.0| 2,355,494 | 2, 435, 800 
Lumber, millwork... ...-.---- 238 | 32,4771 32,126) —11 790, 210 795, 342 
PURO Sis cited neotuiccced 385 60, 115 57, 691 —4.0 | 1,438, 261 1, 364, 534 
Leather and its products _---__-. 364 | 117,742 | 115,840 | —1.6 | 2,624,055 | 2,531, 169 
Seer as. Shere a. cee 140 , 239 , 657 —2.0 742, 461 725, 516 
Boots and shoes ---....-...---- 221 88, 503 87,183 | —1.5 | 1,881,594 | 1,805, 653 
Paper and printing............- 899 167,569 | 167,655 | +0.1 | 5,418,791 | 5,415,214 
Paper and. paip..-.......... 205 56, 085 244 | +0.3/ 1,499,593 | 1,493, 805 
Panet nene@s {5.043.555 -.625 180 19, 241 19,089 | —0.8 427, 774 426, 034 
Printing, book and job----.--- 303 | 44, 282 44,096 | —0.4/ 1,549,096 | 1, 542,026 
Printing, newspapers-.--.-.---.- 211 47, 961 48,226 | +0.6) 1,937,328 | 1,953,349 
Chemicais and allied products. 254 84, 997 80,922 | —7.8 | 2,449,191 | 2,402,808 
Rese geen a aaes 94 22, 887 22,500 | —1.7 595, 576 588, 603 
TER ED 105 10, 832 7,186 | —33.7 199, 723 140, 625 
Petroleum refining...........- 55 51, 278 51,236 | —0.1 | 1,653,892 | 1, 673, 580 
Stone, clay, and glass products 651 | 169,283 | 112,716 | +3.1 | 2,863,871 | 3,612,510 
PEERS See aes Poe Pee 94 25, 105 26,401 | +-5.2 728, 162 783, 960 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 375 31, 525 34,046 | +8.0 780, 411 883, 747 
2. ARS fs Sk GEST I 60 13, 013 12,858 | —1.2 345, 588 338, 348 
Ca aci tidsiclh cbtaigwel gpg 122 39, 640 39,411 | —0.6 | 1,009,710 | 1,006, 455 
Metal products, other than 
fron and steel_.______________. 186 49, 736 48,495 | —2.5 | 1,375,338 | 1,322, 398 
Stamped and enameled ware-_- 45 15, 740 14,946; —5.0 399, 865 359, 781 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
SP ckinidosccaresonsas 141 33, 996 33,549} —1.3 975, 473 962, 617 
Tobacco products_____________- 181 39, 323 38,987 | —0,5 681, 065 675, 041 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
CE FE chndvannht diceeue= 33 9, 007 8,728 | —3.1 140, 469 137, 088 
Cigars and cigarettes ____---_- 148 30, 316 30,259! —0.2 540, 596 537, 953 





1 Less than one-tenth hd cent. 
u 


2 Cast-irom pipe is not 
8 No change. 
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ded in this per cent; data for the industry index are not yet all available. 
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VABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN APRIL AND MAY, 1926—Continued 
















































































=) Numbe u ny 
7 | Estab- umber on pay ro Per ' Amount of pay roll Per 
industry ; lish- | cent 0 - cent of 
| ments Age. hom change | Apr 1, 1926 | May, 1926 | change 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
pli pel nae falc 945 | 526,019 | 512,041 | —1,9 |$17, 048, 949 (816, 431, 437 —2.6 
Avtomobiles.. .. . 5. 2s. 2ces. 200 | 351, 635 338, 324 —3. 8 | 11,927, 597 | 11, 339, 081 —4.9 
Carriages and wagons - - - ----- 68 2, 016 1, 937 —3.9 46, 421 5, 495 —2.0 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad__......----- 212 18, 394 18,344} —0.3 553, 086 548, 988 —0.7 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad._-.-- Sigil os 465 | 153,974] 153,436) -—0.3 | 4,521,845 | 4,497,873 —0. 5 
Miscellaneous industries______- 412 | 261,643 | 267,432 | -—1.1)| 7,641,325 | 7,453,007 —2.6 
OT abe a may em implements - - - -- 88 28, 678 27,569 | —3.9 833, 012 798, 835 —4.1 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies__..._.-_-- 171 | 120,842}; 120,417| -—0.4 | 3,517,062 | 3,478,714 —1.1 
Pianos and organs._.....----- 40 8, 368 8, 233 —1.6 249, 960 243, 410 —2.6 
Rubber boots and shoes. -- ._- 11 18, 884 18,410 | —2.5 460, 615 447,001 —3.0 
Automobile tires _-_--...------ 62 57, 551 55,577 | —3.4 | 1,767,452] 1, 692, 326 —4.3 
Shipbuilding, steel........--- 40 27, 320 27,226} —0.3 813, 224 792, 721 —2.5 
All industries _______.-___- 9, 836 (3,015, 509 2,974,031 | —1.2 | 81,032,518 | 79, 502,277 —1,6 
Recapiiulation by Geographic Divisions 
oS See ea | ) ; 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | 
Nae ees. . 25-52. 2. 1, 352 432, 493 423, 312 —2.1 | 10, 523, 644 | 10, 189, 451 —3.2 
Middle Atiantic. ................. | 2,379 | 849,979 | 840, 522 —1.1 | 24, 033,014 | 23, 679, 861 —1.5 
East North Central... --.........-. 2,523 | 985,592 | 966, 067 —2.0 | 29, 860, 587 | 29, 121, 894 —2.5 
West North Central_............- 890 | 152,672] 152 562; -—0.1] 3,882,583 | 3,896, 004 +0.3 
South A@antlc- - ......wsedsivlie. 1,100 | 276,435 | 271, 501 —1.8)] 5,231,616) 5,042,377 —3.6 
Fast South Central_............-- 443 107, 324 104, 773 —2.4 2, 129, 024 2, 047, 198 —3.8 
West South Central_._---..-.---- 365 71, 412 71, 124 —0.4{ 1,532,874} 1,540, 501 +0. 5 
a. ok. cupmenamdulewne 161 24, 809 25,632 | +3.3 682, 728 710, 475 +4.1 
PP cei dws pencasntemnmend 623 | 114, 793 118,538 | +3.3 | 3,156,448 | 3,274, 516 +3. 7 
All divisions_____._.-.----- 9,836 |3, 015, 509 (2,974,031 | —1.2 | 81,032,518 | 79, 502, 277 —1.6 
Employment on Class I Railroad 
pS) ee Re eee Se. | ine sei | a, © Seen Stee | 4 $242, 179, 456 i) 
RSME SR TMOG... cev-o220ubded rae | 1; 766, 615 +2.2 | 4 235, 478, 375 —28 
j | U 








‘ Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in May, 1925, and May, 1926 


F.MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in May, 1926, was 

0.9 per cent greater than in the same month of 1925 and em- 
ployees’ earnings were 1.3 per cent greater. 

he volume of employment in this 12-month period increased in 6 
of the 9 geographic divisions, the increases in 3 of the 6 divisions— 
South Atlantic, Pacific, and West South Central—ranging from 3.5 
per cent to 3.9 per cent in employment and from 3.4 per cent to 4.7 
in pay-roll totals. The New England division dropped 1.5 per 
cent of its employees and pay-roll totals were decreased corre- 
spondingly. 

Eight of the 12 groups of industries show marked improvement 
over 1925, the iron and steel group, which covers the largest number 
of employees, having gained 5.8 per cent in employment and 6.9 
per cent in pay-roll totals. 

_ The groups not in as good condition now as a year ago are: Tex-— 
tiles, leather, lumber, and tobacco, the textile group having lost 3.6 
per cent of its employees and pay-roll totals having been decreased 
5.4 per cent. 


102973° —26——-8 [105] 
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Machine tools have over 20 per cent more employees and foundries 
and machine shops nearly 8 per cent more than in May, 1925, whilo 
woolen and worsted goods have lost one-eighth of their employees 
and cigars over one-tenth of theirs. 


TaBLE 2.—_COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—MAY, 1926, Com. 
PARED WITH MAY, 1925 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total, are weighted] 
















































































Per cent of change Per cent of change 
May, 1926, com- May, 1926, com- 
pared = May, pared with May, 
Industry : Industry aad 
Number; Amount | Number} Amount 
on pay} of pay 0G pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food ané4 kindred pares 40.2 +1.5 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Slaughtering and meat pack- RES Sr we +19 43.0 
ES TE a ES —3.0 —0.9 | ESI ERE ¢. —6, 1 —4 4 
Confectionery -............- +3. 6 +43 Brick, tile, and terra cotta__- .3 —(.6 
TE onan thie nahind oie +4.5 +9. 1 I itenthind enniqeenguiimin minty iain —1.1 13.0 
— DN len edennbadestackoas + 9 rs : at ES PSE SE . +8. 5 +9. 4 
ee 2.6 . 
Sugar refining, cane...._.... —7.2 —5. 0 — peeduct other than 49,7 46.9 
Textiles and their products.__.| —3.6 —5,4 — end enameled 44.9 40,4 
Cotton goods = —-———----. ae] zz! Brass, bronze, and copper 
osiery and knit goods. _-__- 5 ; 
Silk goods......__._.._..... -40) —&4 products......------------ FLT] 425 
Woolen and worsted goods.| —125) 144 products____.-......- 8.6) —i0.2 
Carpets and rugs__.._._.____ —4.0 —10. 0 Chewing and smoking to- 
Dyeingandfinishingtextiles.| —3.3 —43 baceo and snuff__..------- +3.8 +1.4 
Cnteie. men’s. _._........ —0. 5 —5.3 Cigars and cigarettes..._.....| —10.2} 11.7 
nirts and eollars___.......- —4.5 —6. 3 porta- 
Clothing, women’s......._- 261) 900k ae ee 443] © 
Millinery and lace goods.---| —11.0] 18.9] ““Antomobiles.--.-----.-.--| —L1] 40 
Carriages and wagons._____. —0. 6 +1.5 
Iron and steel and their Car building and repairing, 
products_--___-_-__--__.___. +5.8 +6.9 electrie-railroad_________-- +1.0 —0.3 
Iron and steel__-.----------- +2.8 +2.2 Car building and repairing, 
Structural ironwork --.___-_-_- +8. 0 +7.9 steam-railroad 43.4 43,8 
Foundry and machine-shop 4.0.00). |. 645 8a eo. so 
SEDER IO lle +7.7 +11.0 || Miscellaneous industries_....|  +2.7 +11 
ye aaa eae —3, 1 +1.3 Agricultural implements....| +9.9 14.5 
Machine teols__......_____- +220} +249 Electrical machinery, appa- ‘ 
Steam fittings and steam ratus, and supplies_.......| +05 +7.1 
and hot-water heating Pianos and organs.__......-- +1.5 +2. 5 
epuurntes................ +3.9 +5.9 | Rubber boots and shoes____- 4-8. 2 +8.3 
yea a +3.7 +27 Automobile tires___......._. —7.0 —8.7 
Shipbuilding, steel_.....___- 41.2; (}) 
Lumber and its produets__.| —1,5 —o. 1 —————— 
Lamber, sawmills. _________ —2.2 —1.2 All industries....._______ +0.9 +1,3 
Lumber, millwork __....-_-- —1.3 —0.7 r- 
i Pon sds - eso +0. 9 +4.1 
‘ Recapitulation 
i Leather and its products_...| —4,4 —8.7 
§ Aaa rR +1.6 +2.1 dese 
ie Boots and shoes---_-..-....-- —6.2 —13.3 GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
: Paper and printing __________ +2.9 +7.9 | New FEngland._..-..........._.. —1.5 —L5 
a4 Paper and pulp______._.-_.- +14 +3.8 || Middle Atiantic.............._. +0. 4 +15 
Fi 0 ATE +11 +5.1 || East North Central_............ +1.2 +0. 2 
; Printing, book and job______ +25 +8.7 || West North Central___......._- +0. 5 +0.5 
Printing, newspapers. -__-__- +54 +8.7 || South Atiantic__...._.........-- +3.8 +47 
j East South Central__......__--- —0.1 +0. 2 
' Chemicals and allied prod- West South Central__........__- +3. 6 +3.4 
it ucts____. ROSS pA ODES +71 +65 || Mountein............-.+---«..-- —3. 6 —1.3 
f i EA SSS +3.7 sa kis | CER eee eee +3. 9 +4.1 
EEE EE +15. 6 +17.1 
Petroleum refining. ._._._._- +8. 5 +4.9 All divisioms_____.________ +0.9 +1,3 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
Number on | Percent} Amountof | Per cent 
Month and year payroll | ofchange pay roll of change 
re. April 15, 1925 aS ee a ee ee ee eee ee eee 1, 729, 134 ane qep aad 2 $227, 537, 021 Seren 
i yo >” seh eS Ut a eT ee 2 1, 766, 615 422 |? 235,478, 375 +3. 5 
1 No change. ? Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Per Capita Earnings 
pER CAPITA earnings in May were 0.4 per cent lower than in 
April and 0.4 per cent higher than in May, 1925. 

Twenty-five of the 54 separate industries show increased per capita 
earnings in May as compared with April and one industry showed no 
change, leaving 28 industries with decreased earnings per employee. 
These monthly variations in per capita earnings are largely seasonal— 
for example, the list of gains is headed by the fertilizer industry, which, 
having nearly completed its shipping season, had dropped a large 
number of low-paid laborers, while its skilled men were retained. The 
next largest gain was in the brick industry where owing to the spring 
season rush the operating time had been considerably increased. 

One large decrease, however, was of special significance—that of 4.9 
per cent in the cotton-goods industry. 

The changes in the yearly comparison, on the other hand, are 
indicative of the general trend of business in manufacturing industries. 

In May, 31 industries showed gains in the 12-month period, the 
increases in the four industries of the paper group being especially 
noticeable. The outstanding decrease—7.2 per cent—was in the 
boot and shoe industry, followed by 5.9 per cent in the carpet industry 
and 4.6 per cent in the cotton-goods industry. 





TaBLE 3.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, MAY, 1926, WITH APRIL, 1926, AND 
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Y, 1925 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change May, change May, 
1926, as 1926, soppared 
with— with— 
Industry ’ Industry : 
April, | May, April, | May, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
ES a SPR oe +6. 1 +1.4 || Agricultural implements--_______- —0, 2 +41 
Brick, tile and terra cotta_--_.--.- +4.8 —0.1 || Car building and repairing, steam- 

Ee. cecialte aon aaebul +2. 8 +1.3 CMOGG eo aisscccccgscscc= —0.2 +0. 2 
SS SRN; Gara: +2. 4 4-1. 9 it Eee OPOMMR Let. escceescccccc —0. 2 +4.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| +2. 2 +2.5 |! Cigars and cigarettes__.._....___- —0.3 —1.7 
.__,, ES earls +2. 1 Te ee ee ee —0.3 +0. 
Carriages and wagonms--......-..- +2. 0 +2.5 || Car building and_ repairing, 

Hosiery and knit goods___._.._._- +1.8 +4.3 electric-railroad_........._____. —0.5 —1. 
Lumber, millwork __.___....-...- +1.8 +0.3 || Rubber boots and shoes_-_______-_- —0.5 +0, 
i eee +1.6 +4.2 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

Sugar refining, cane__-_.......-_- +1.6 +2.5 and pa poor s vi mmasgiesisene seat —0.7 —2. 
Comfestiomery . ...............::.- +1.5 +0.7 |; Paper and pulp__________--.____- —0.7 +2. 
Lumber, sawmills. _...........-_- +1.3 +0.9 || Automobile tires______.._.._.___- —0.8 —. 
Petroleum refining. ...........-.- +1.3 ee i Se ee ee eee —0.9 +4. 
OR RE a oo +1.2 +0.5 || Pianos and orgams____._____.___- —1.0 +1. 
Woolen and worsted goods._-.....| +1.0 —2.0 || Machine tools__-..............-_- —1.1 +2. 
Chewing and smoking tobacco ee es see —1.2 —3. 

Pa. res +0.7 —2.4 || Furniture__....._...........:...- —1.2 +2. 
Structural ironwork__...........- +0. 7 —0.3 || Iron and steel____.........-.-_-.- —1.7 —0. 
SS RR Ee +0. 5 +1.5 || Shipbuilding, steel. __..._.._____- —2.2 —1. 
ES SIR +0. 4 +4.1 || Dyeing and finishing textiles. _.__ —2.3 —1. 

_.. - SS SPS eR etl cae +0.3 +0.9 || Clothing, men’s____..___..-.---_- —2.3 —4. 
Printing, newspapers. __.....-...- +0.3] +3.4 || Boots and shoes__-_.._.....-.---.- —2.6| —7. 
Cast-iron pipe_._............--... +0.2) @) ES PE Re —2.7 —0. 
Foundry and machine-shop pro- Carpets and rugs. ..,.......------ —3.9) —65 

SS RR Bie aR +0.1 +3.3 || Shirts and collars_..°__........-_- —4. 0 —2. 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- Clothing, women’s_______.__.._-- —4.6) +0. 

water heating apparatus__......| +0.1 +2.5 || Cotton goods__..................- —4.9 —4, 

rass, bronze, and copper pro- Stamped and enameled ware - --_-- —5.2 —4. 

RESET aaa (?) +0.7 || Millinery and lace goods. -...._.- —7.3 —3. 
Printing, book and job--........- —@) | +64) 
acd : 

1 Data not yet available. 2 No change. 3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Wage Changes 


NE hundred and one establishments in 24 industries reported 
wage-rate increases for the month ending May 15. 
imcereases, averaging 7.6 
employees in the establishments concerned. 
establishments were in the foundry and machine-shop products 


industry. 


er cent, affected 28 


These 


er cent of the total 
wenty-six of the 10) 


Wage-rate decreases were reported by 4 establishments in 4 indus- 


tries. 


of the total employees in the establishments concerned. 


TABLE 4.—WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 












































These decreases, averaging 6.9 per cent, affected 82 per cent 


1926 
Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
Per cent ofemploy 
Number 
Caneel y Total | reporting | 
num- | increase Total In estab- | Inall 
ber or Range Average ber lishments | estab- 
report- decrease — reporting lish- 
ing in wage increase or | ments 
rates decrease in| report- 
wage rates | ing 
Increases 
Slaughtering and meat packing - 82 1 6 6.0 43 3 | (4) 
J (EE eee 186 4\; 3 -30 9.0 35 35 (3) 
ee i ccna 454 8; 3.4-91 5.1 193 29 () 
Peo EE eee! 211 4| 15-8 6.5 1, 775 69 1 
Cast-troth (apes .4.5.... <.-- sisi 52 1 5 5.0 114 100 1 
Structural ironwork --........-.- 153 6| 5 -10 6.5 190 12 i 
Foundry and machine-shop 

TEE eevee 820 26; 1 -15 6.8 64 13 (1) 
pL, 165 3; 5 -ll 7.5 41 4 () 
OMNiGs 4 tiie oi 6 aienksed 95 1 5.7 5.7 59 24 (}) 
Lumber, millwork..........-.-- 238 4/; 1.610 3.5 147 32 (1) 
SE Se a PS 385 2; 8 =10.5 .0 29 8 (?) 
pS SEES 140 1 » 8.0 10 15 (1) 
Boots and shoes._..........----| 221 1 17 17.0 16 5 (4) 
Paper and pulp____._...-.-.... | 205 3; 3 -4 3.7 241 16 (}) 
Printing, book and job-_._.___- 303 3 | 0.8-15.2 10.3 30 7 (1) 
Printing, newspapers --.._.__._ 211 5}; 2 -8 4.8 434 32 l 
CONE. ie cdandaccu.ceadint 94 3; 5 -10 9.0 1, 239 43 6 
RS SUES en ae 105 2/;10 -14 12.9 56 59 l 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta..___. 375 8| 5 -15 9.4 622 83 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

EL RY CNA EES: 141 2/;10 -33.3 13.9 12 44 (1) 
Automobiieeus.: i. 2..-.........- 200 3] 5 -10 7.0 249 12 (}) 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies.............- 171 6{ 5 -ll 6.7 86 6 (1) 
Pianos and organs. ........-.--- 40 1 10 15.0 15 9 1 
Shipbuilding, steel.............- 40 3| 7.1-10 9.9 1,323 82 a) 

Decreases 
5 RE eee eer eee 454 1 8 8.0 5 71 (3) 
Woolen and worsted goods---,- 195 1 10 10.0 95 100 (}) 
NE AIT LETTE 385 1 10 10. 0 50 40 () 
Wh 85 2. htc ccidcesucesac- 140 1 5 5.0 232 97 1 











1 Less than one-half of 1. per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for May, 1926, and for April, 1926, and May, 1925, 
showing relatively the variation in number of persons employed 
and in pay-roll totals, in each of the 53 ? industries surveyed a the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for the 
combined 12 groups of industries, appear in the following table. 

The general index of employment for May, 1926, is 91.7, this 
number being 1.2 per cent lower than the index for April and 0.9 per 
cent higher than the index for May, 1925. The general index of 
ay-roll totals for May, 1926, is 95.6, this number being 1.6 per cent 
lowal than the index for April and 1.3 per cent higher than the index 
for May, 1925. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the industries. 


TaBLE 5.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1925, AND APRIL AND MAY, 1926 
[Monthly average, 1923=100] 
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| 1925 1926 
Industry | May April May 
| Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll 
| ment totals ment totals ment totals 
General index___________.______... 90.9! 94.4 92.8 97.2 91.7 95. 
Food and kindred products___________- 86. 6 90. 4 85. 6 88. 6 86. 8 91, 
Slaughtering and meat packing__------ 80. 2 82. 1 76. 2 78.1 77.8 81, 
SBT. Ne ii Se 75. 1 82. 1 78. 3 85. 0 77.8 85. 
DE i enn id dot ta belgian «aowssus 99. 6 103. 2 91.0 98. 6 104, 1 112. 
in ia I TE: I Ria TA ra, a 82.8 $4.3 82. 2 83. 5 81.2 83. 
ee Cas ye 97. 4 102. 2 98. 8 102.1 99. 9 106. 
Sugar refining, came..........-.......- 104. 0 105. 7 99. 2 101. 7 96. 5 100. 
Textiles and their products____________- 88.9 87.8 87.9 87,2 85,7 83. 
CP ek. Oo th oka wcwweda 86. 4 85.9 86. 0 86. 1 83.8 79. 
Hosiery and knit goods__.........___-- 98. 4 106. 4 100. 2 lil.1 98. 4 111. 
PETER. RIO hE 101.7} 1101 100. 6 105. 2 97. 6 104. 
Woolen and worsted goods-_...._..._.. 87.8 86. 6 77.4 74.0 76. 8 74. 
J ORs eS Se a Ts Pee Ree ee 97.7 95. 3 97.0 91.6 93.8 85. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__.._.___- 100. 6 102. 3 99. 7 102. 6 97.3 97. 
ee, SN Ser 80. 6 73. 0 82.3 72.5 80. 2 69. 
Shirts and collars._..........:........ 88. 4 92. 4 85.9 91.7 84. 4 86. 
en, Women O........-.......... 81.0 76. 6 84. 5 84. 4 81.1 77. 
Millinary and lace goods_............- 86. 5 90. 1 80. 6 87.6 77.0 77. 
Iron and steel and their products._____- 87.3 91.7 93.2 99.6 92.4 $8. 
a 96. 2 100. 9 100. 2 106. 3 98. 9 103. 
Structural ironwork. -_...........-.-_.- 90. 7 98. 7 96. 3 104. 0 98. 0 106. 
Foundry and machine-shop products_- 81.0 83. 0 87.7 92. 4 87. 2 92. 
Noe ca ie sak da cate ed 91.8 98. 0 91.4 100. 3 89 0 99. 
STEREO IEE TES 83. 7 90. 0 103. 4 115. 2 102. 1 112. 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus_..._....__.. 93.9 97.0 99. 3 104. 5 97.6 102. 
EP SR RR eid 82.9 85. 6 87.8 92. 3 86. 0 87. 
Lumber and its products__...._._..__.. 93.3 98. 4 91,7 97.1 91,9 98, 
Lumber, sawmills.................-..- 91.5 97.6 87.8 93. 2 89. 5 96. 
Lumber, millwork _ ................-.- 100. 2 106. 6 100. 0 105. 2 98. 9 105. 
Eo as ok tn in dth atideode 95. 0 96. 0 99. 9 105.3 95. 9 99. 
Leather and its products__..___._.____. 89. 6 87.0 87.1 82.2 85.7 7a, 
BA als Sh, aR OS tic ante inte owes oy 87.9 89. 7 91.1 93. 8 89. 3 91. 
pS SS a ee eee 90.1 85. 9 85. 8 77.6 84. 5 74. 
Paper and printing.__.____.._.________. 99.7 103, 7 102. & 111, 0 102. 6 111, 
OE EE eee 95. 1 98. 9 96. 1 103. 1 96. 4 102. 
ieee RN 96. 5 101. 1 98, 4 106. 8 97. 6 106. 3 
ting, book and job__....._....-..- 99. 5 103. 2 102. 4 112. 102. 0 112.2 
Printing, newspaper. -_............-...- 105. 7 109, 5 110.7 118.1 111.4 119.0 








® The total number is 54, but the indexes for cast-iron pipe have not yet been computed, 
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TABLE 5.—INDEXES OF EMPLOY MENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1925, AND APRIL AND MAY, 1926—Continued 


[Monthly average, 1923100] 



































1925 1926 
Industry May April May 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-rol| 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 
Chemicals and allied products____.__ “a 89.0 93.9 103, 4 104. 8 95.3 100, 0 
FE so. Gitccccasigngcesesess—< 90. 7 97.4 95. 7 103. 9 94.1 102.7 
Werte. 63.4 6b 5-05 505553 40535-% 78.9 82.9 137. 5 137. 9 91.2 97.1 
FUCrORete WOUND «oo ooo eee nenne 91.1 93. 2 98. 9 96. 6 98. 8 97.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products________ 100, 4 106. 9 99.2 105, 0 102.3 110.1 
SS coe ee kn ea eee 98.8 102.7 88. 2 91.1 92.8 98, 2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._.._..___... 106. 6 113.0 98. 4 99. 2 106. 3 112.3 
I a isn tia einiick mun chk diel 109. 5 116. 0 109. 6 122.1 108. 3 119.5 
RIES Sora ie Agate 91.6 99. 9 100. 0 109. 6 99. 4 109. 3 
Metal products, other than iron and 
Potente s Jicstt ehh fk ben teaks 85.9 97.9 101.8 103, 6 98.5 99.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-____ 97.8 100. 8 100. 8 104.7 99. 5 103. 3 
Stamped and enameled ware-__-_--....-. 9.8 90. 1 101. 4 100. 6 96. 3 90. 5 
Tobacco products.___................... 91,9 92.8 84,4 83.9 84,0 $3.3 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
| SE aoe. Se Bu 90. 3 97.3 96. 7 101. 2 93. 7 98. 7 
Cigars. and cigarettes_.......-.......-- 92. 1 92,3 82.8 81.9 82. 7 81.5 
Vehicles for land transportation_______ 92.3 96,8 95.3 99.4 93.5 96.8 
po ER ee ee 111.4 120.3 114.5 121. 5 | 110, 2 115.5 
Carriages and wagoms-___....._...._.- 91.0 92.1 94. 2 95. 4 90. 5 93. 5 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
i RC ee 5 89. 1 92. 5 90.3 92.9 90. 0 92.2 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
EEE SE LE SPRINT 80. 4 82.1 83. 4 85.7 83.1 85. 2 
Miscellaneous industries -___._...._____- $3.0 99.1 96.6 102.9 95,5 100, 2 
Agricultural implements --.........._- 91.9 101.1 105. 1 120.8 101, 0 15.8 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
ities hn donih<.<<bdath<ssi<e 88. 3 94. 1 97.0 101.9 96. 7 100. 8 
SEES a aa 92. 2 100. 0 95. 1 105. 3 93. 6 102. 5 
Rubber boots and shoes.___..........- 82. 2 90. 1 91.1 100. 7 88. 9 97.6 
Automebite tires... ¢.~.--- case. sui ck 115.9 121.7 111.6 116. 1 107.8 111.1 
Shipbuilding, steel...................- 89. 2 94.9 90. 5 97.3 90. 3 94.9 





The following table shows the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to May, 1926, and the 
general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, to May, 1926: 


TaBLE 6.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MAN- 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Employment (June, 1914, to May, 1926) 
[Monthly average, 1923=100] 


























Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
, ee. a 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1 | 116.1 | 76.8 | 87.0] 98.0 | 95.41 90.0 | 93.3 
February..._|...---- 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7 | 103.2 | 115.6 | 82.3 | 87.7 | 99.6 | 96.6) 91.6) 94.3 
aE ES 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0 | 116.9 | 83.9 | 83.2 | 101.8 | 96.4) 923) 93.7 
pS ne RE. 2 Ss 93.9 | 109.0 | 115.0 | 115.0 | 103.6 | 117.1 | 83.0 | 82.4 | 101.8 | 94.5) 92.1) 92.5 
ee ee ae 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1 | 114.0 | 106.3 | 117.4 | 84.5 | 84.3 | 101,8 | 90.8 | 90.9 | 91.7 
June......... 98.9} 95.9 | 110.0 | 114.8 | 113.4 | 108.7 | 117.9 | 84.9 | 87.1 | 101.9 | 87.9 | 90.1 |-.---- 
A 95.9 | 949 | 110.3] 114.2] 114.6 | 110.7 | 110.0 | 84.5 | 86.3 {| 100.4 | 84.8 | 89.3 |-..--- 
August -_...-. 92.9} 95.9 | 110.0 | 112.7 | 114.5 | 109.9 | 109.7 | 85.6 | 88.0] 99.7 | 85.0 | 89.9 |_.---- 
September...| 94.9] 98.9 | 111.4) 110.7 | 114.2 | 112.1 | 107.0 | 87.0 | 96.5] 99.8 | 86.7 | 90,9 |.----- 
October - ._.- 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9 | 113.2 | 111.5 | 106.8 | 102.5 | 88.4 | 92.6) 99.3 | 87.9] 923 |-.---- 
Noverber..._| 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5 | 115.6 | 113.4; 110.0; 97.3 | 89.4 | 9451 98.7 | 87.8] 92.5)_.---- 
December.,-} 92.9 | 105.9 | 115.1} 117.2 | 113.5 | 113.2] 91.1 | 89.9/96.6)| 96.9 | 89.4) 92.6 /|---- 
Average | 194.9 97.0 | 110.4 | 115, | 114.2 | 108.2 | 109.9 | 85.1 | 88.4 | 1000 | 90.3 | 91.2 | 793.2 
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TaBLE 6.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUST RIES—Continued 


Pay-roll totals (November, 1915, to May, 1926) 






























































Month 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
pe, Ea | BE ee be 52.1 | 69.8} 79.6 | 104.2) 126.6) 80.6)| 71.5] 91.8] 94.5! 90.0 94.9 
VWebruary._.....|....... 67.8 | 70.5) 79.8 | 95.01 1248] 82.4; 76.7| 95.2] 99.4! 95.1 98.9 
TE Seideedlnuaydlid 60. 0 73. 6 88. 2 95.4 | 133.0 83.3 74.2 | 100.3 99. 0 96. 6 99.1 
ro EL Se | 59.7] 69.4] 88.8; 94.5] 130.6 | 82.8 | 72.6] 101.3] 96.9! 94.2 97.2 
(| OS SR ee *™ 62.1] 75.8 | 94.5 | 96.7 | 135.7] 81.8] 76.91104.8!] 92.4] 94.4 95. 6 
oo aS ee pes aay: 62. 5 76. 1 94.3 | 100.2 | 138.0 81.0 82.0 | 104.7 87.0  - 4 ae 
id titndemeier 4nton 58. 7 73.1 97.5 | 102.5 | 124.9 76.0 74.1 99.9 80.8 | 3 ie 
cl od into aaa 60. 9 75.0 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 132.2 79.0 79.3 99.3 | 83.5  & 4 eee 
September . -...|...-... 92.9] 74.4 | 106.6] 111.6 | 128.2] 77.8! 82.7 | 100.0! 86.0 7a 
A. is 65.5 | 82.2 | 110.3 | 105.5} 123.0] 76.8]! 86.0) 102.3!) 885] 96.2 }]______- 
November.....| 53.8 | 69.2] 87.4 | 104.1 | 111.3] 111.3] 77.2) 89.81! 101.0! 87.6] 96.2 |__.___. 
December....-.- 56.0 | 71.0 87.8 | 111.2 | 121.5 | 102.4 81.5 92.9 98.9 91.7 OF. @ to cuanu 

Average __-.| * 54.9 | 61.9 | 76.3 | 96.7 | 103.6 | 125.9 | 80.9 79.9 | 100.0 | 90.6 93.6 | 297.1 

1 Average for 7 months. 2 Average for 5 months. 3 Average for 2 months. 


Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries in 
May, 1926 


EPORTS from 7,525 establishments indicate that in May the 
plants in operation were employing an average of 86 per cent of a 
normal full force of yy Se who were working an average of 93 
per cent of full time. These averages indicate a decrease of 1 per 
cent in number of employees as compared with April. 

One per cent of the reporting deta biichmnente were idle, 67 per cent 
were operating on a full-time schedule, and 32 per cent on a part-time 
schedule; 45 per cent had a normal full force of employees and 54 
per cent were operating with reduced force. 

TABLE 7.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN MAY, 1926 
































Per cent of | 4 ver- 
Establish- || Per cent of | , || establish- | “age 
ments re- ments oper-| 28 ments per 
porting ating per operating cent 
, cent with— | of nor- 
of full | mal 
time — 
oper- orce 
Industry ated og 
in oye 
Total) Per |} guy | Part | &stab- rah poe by 
num-| cent time | tim lish- mal | mal estab- 
ber | idle ® | ments |i toree force | tish- 
oper- ments 
ating oper- 
ating 
1} 

Food and kindred products__.__._........_.__. 1,055 | () | 58 41 88 47 52 88 
Slaughtering and meat packing... ............ a ene 53 47 90 29 71 84 
oe et oh nd wthantinewone ate adetal Ot tana 51 49 90 9 91 69 
lt I AN A a GS A 94 ij} 9] 6| 9} 9% 82 
SERRE SRS SG NS RENTS HS 305 | 1 32 67 75 44 55 $4 
8 EE i il Pe NE i TS GT. tH FS —....... 75 25 94 83 17 97 
ES SEE BARE Ee % > = 55 45 92 45 55 91 

Textiles and their products___.....____________- 1, 333 2 56 42 91 45 54 
GE Se aN I a a Std 422 2 53 45 93 57 41 91 
Hosiery and knit goods-_- ..................... yg lhe 50 50 87 40 60 82 
i Gi el TT i eR TS 156 1 64 35 95 44 55 90 

nm and worsted goods_...............-_.. 173 4 60 36 90 35 61 84 
ik wen ccnhonnetdinnce schoo _ fee 47) 53 83 33} 67 85. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles..............___. FES 36 64 85 27 73 $1 
I es Mri... 66 34 92 43 57 85 
| Serre 32 ee 72 28 96 61 39 92 
CN ERITH: 83 4 71 25 95 43 53 85 
Millinery and lace goods. _................._-- oN Fa 33 67 77 13 87 66 























* Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLE 7.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYIN ¢ 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN MAY, 1926—Continued ii 



















































































| | 
| Per cent of ‘ 
Establish- || Per cent of | , .°. || establish. | “°° 
ments re- || ments oper-| age ments per 
porting ating— per operating | cent 
cent with— | of nor. 
of full |}__ mal 
time full 
oper- force 
Industry ated aa 
In loy d 
Full | Part |P!ove 
Total) Per | Fuil | Part | °S¢8>-|) nor- | nor- | _Y 
num-} cent || ;: , lish- estah- 
time | time mal | mal |“ 
ber | idle ments force | force | _lish- 
oper- ments 
ating oper- 
atin £ 
| | ame Lig a a. | ~~ 
Iron and steel and their products____________. 1,314) 1] 67] 33| om] st) 69! 4 
 t__, Rt Raa RES IEE SEE Er 151 | 1 | 62 37 94 27 72 | ag 
Ot ng BE ELD aie I ER ES 39; 13] 651 36 93 56 31 03 
CO ee Sera go 82 18 96 38 62 82 
Foundry and machine-shop products___......| 649 |_____- 66 34 94 30 70 79 
I Sk nga dean dunrenwnanadghe bis aatited 52 2 65 33 96 23 75 R4 
DUNN. 6 60 nccunedinbtssnitonantn «chided ME iJ.-... | 84 16; 98 17} 83 | fig 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 
ES eS ee Sees eee 5 aaa 67 33 94 54 46 09 
OL stan TOT torte Pena icatilee Arete. ti. hh Bot 36 64 83 28 72 Re 
Lumber and its products _________.-.........-_- 807 i 71 28 $5 39 60 88 
pS EE eas ee ees Pe 309 2 78 20 97 44 54 Rg 
EA: HN ds oie... dnt aninglentansteleee « c sae 79 21 97 || 38 62 q 
SP Rathi ko tee ktitencasenndonciene, 313 1 59 41 93 |} 35 65 . 
Leather and its products____._________.______-- 279; ii] e8| 37| 9] 33] 66 $4 
RUNNIN CAA) dh lait lacsendotanobeosnrabacts 106 |__.__. 88 | 12 97 || 31] 69 4 
FROGES CG GON nn dnens we cttinscecsercieessn-hes 173 1 47 51 86 || 34 65 &4 
Paper and printing.___..........-.........-_-.- 643 |_____. 80 20 96 65 35 94 
33.35) a ay ra | Se 80 20 96 | 57 43 ( 
ne ee tne abbob sneaked Eee FA ick 50 50 89 |} 39 61 88 
ES EE Sa mee Ss 4 16 97 66 34 a4 
Printing, newspapers. ----........-.........-- $46) feo ad We fc: 100 | 96 4 99 
Chemicals and allied products___-...-...._.-- 215 1 “4 25 % | 3) 63 i4 
ee ge ee a cnc mewncdaioal ae Weeebas 72 28 96 |) 61 39 92 
i TERS SES eae ee 102 1 71 28 93 |} 10 89 54 
RO II gs fos laa 41 2 88 10 99 || 56 41 93 
| } 
Stone, clay, and glass products____________.__- 520 4 65 31; 93) 659 37 91 
IIL th Ses Saw iagws dence cccenced WP Gockinn ss 88 12 96 || 82 18 97 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....................- 292 7 62 32 92], 63 31 93 
TE Tul, cudtalditiddncaskebapenecades soon} oe 4 MESS 49 51 91} 43 7 &9 
ER eee ere | Oe ee ny a ee 106 3 66 31 93 |} 42 56 4 
Meta! products, other than iron and steel____| 151 1 77 22 96 | 38 61 84 
Stamped and enameled ware -___-...--..------- 7 74 26 96 |; 34 66 &8 
Brass, bronze, and copper products -_-_-_..._.--. 116 1) 78 21 96} 40 59 83 
; Tobaceo products______________---_.----_---..- 110| 3|| 65| 32| 93) 38| 59/ 48 
‘ Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_-_--- Sa 41 59 88 ||. 41 59 &9 
Bo Cigars and cigarettes... oi co. ccc eee ks 88 3 72 25 | 94 38 59 88 
We) 
ee Yehicies for land transportation_____..______- 791 1 80 19 97) 59 40 #9 
a RI oo i 450 5 ang pe seiwoccneweccsogn 150 2\| 7 25 96 || 59 39 91 
; Caregen Gna WO800S8. 4.4. --- guns ---.--- sone 61 7 87 36 91 41 5 7 
ee Car building and repairing, electric-railroad...| 185 |___-_- 96 4 99 77 23 97 
Bess Car building and repairing, steam-railroad_...| 395 | (') 79 21 | 97 54 46 § 
jaa 
ee Miscellaneous industries. .___- * oa Ohl BE 307 | (1) | 26) ! 43) 57) 
ie ef Agricultural implements - _-.._....-.-.-.--.--- 71 1 75 24 97 55 44 | ot 
es Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_| 134 |_...-- 82 18 97 44 56 | 87 
eI ee BG CEG c.g once acetic cigs Be tbscck 75 25 96 57 43 Y 
Ee Rubber boots and shoes_................------  lcopek 44 56 92 22 78 | é 
EE dine dani <deecdedsc~cticion ee 37 63 89 26 74 
FS SIA PRUINRING, CFOS. . <8 nde nnn nano ep e--- -sone eel eee MO T- x... ' 100 23) 77 | ‘ 
ina All industries_____..__....._____- eis oer 7,525; 1/|| o7| s2| 93 || 45| 54 | ni 
F Nal 
i 1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
ee 
RS, 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, April, 1925, and 
March and Apmil, 1926 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
T earnings in various occupations among railroad employees 
in April, 1925, and in March and April, 1926. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES APRIL, 1925, AND MARCH 
AND APRIL, 1926 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown pagel the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups; 
the grand totals will be found on pp. 105 and 106) 

















Number of employees at : 
middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation 
April, | March, April, April, March, April, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Professional, clerical, and general____| 281, 266 | 283, 132 | 283,631 |$38, 062,895 ($39, 430, 537 |$38, 790, 883 
SRE ape: eT 166, 551 | 166,466 | 166,606 | 21, 322, 264 | 22,084,403 | 21, 557, 495 
Stenographers and typists. -......--- 25,145 | 25,295 | 25,359 | 3,074,321 | 3,158,678 | 3, 122, 423 
Maintenance of way and structures_| 379,377 | 359,751 | 403,858 | 34,810, 231 | 34, 563, 565 | 37, 351, 227 
Laborers, extra gang and work train__| 52,854 | 48,885 | 62,383] 4,005,634 | 3,861,159 | 4,819, 207 
Laborers, track and roadway section .| 199, 939 | 183,068 | 208,451 | 14, 567, 280 | 13, 873,695 | 15, 317, 478 
Maintenance of equipment and 
PTE EE caso cncnmahoabenscacditeie- 527,423 | 525, 564 | 522,613 | 67, 247,877 | 71, 250,338 | 67, 996, 896 
CR nieces dngndedscondetiiiecs< 116, 216 | 113, 878 | 113,178 | 16, 604,395 | 17, 448, 225 | 16, 615, 582 
PT a ncn cesta bik nkiinenin hatin devas nimnesintiel 62,178 | 61,679 | 61,523 | 9, 553,178 | 10, 287,127 | 9, 731, 957 
Skilled trades helpers..............-- 115, 363 | 115, 680 | 114,876 | 12,358, 278 | 13, 320, 437 | 12, 627, 811 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores)......---- 43,698 | 44,249 | 43,342 | 4,069,615 | 4,275,093 | 4,026, 247 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and stores)...| 59,571 | 60,509 | 60,804) 4,804,514} 5,155,066 | 4,955,718 
Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard_________._..__- 206, 821 | 207,808 | 207,308 | 24, 802,449 | 25,919,460 | 25, 047, 242 
IEG conto pans dntudsiinda~ 31,031 | 30,702} 30,697 | 4,709,171 | 4,836,762 | 4,712, 569 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
ETE REGS Fe EE a FR 26,064 | 25,869 | 25,799 | 3,774,207 | 3,949,327 | 3,806,026 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and 
ED con en pal cme «e<0 tiedeidip ses 39,138 | 39,507 | 39,105 | 3,587,424 | 3,810,056 | 3,605,142 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
lo Bay At. Sh eRe: As 4 seanbeiats 22,630 | 22,237 22,371 | 1,701,104 1,675,568 | 1,668,745 
Transpertation (yard masters, 
switeh tenders, and hostlers) . ...__. 23,901 | 24,287 | 24,045 | 4,317,660 | 4,584,738 | 4,419,776 
Transportation, train and engine-__| 310,846 | 328, 107 | 325, 160 | 58, 296,909 | 66,430,818 | 61,872, 351 
Road conductors. ..........-....-<.- 35,322 | 36,635 | 36,474 | 7, 913,094 743, 492 284, 685 
Road brakemen and flagmen...-.--- 71,347 | 74,416 | 73,944 | 11, 658, 734 | 13, 037,942 | 12, 215, 976 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers....| 51,005 | 55,139 | 54,407] 8,225,202] 9,727,200} 8,915, 
Road engineers and motormen...... 41,737 | 43,557 | 43,495 | 10, 524, 749 | 11, 866, 047 | 11, 117, 373 
Road firemen and helpers........-.- 43,465 | 45,332] 45,214] 7,851,349 | 8, 833, 987 7s 
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Recent Employment Siatistics 


State Reports on Employment 


California 


HE following data, taken from the May, 1926, Labor Marker 

of: Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of California, 

shows changes in volume of employment and pay roll from 
March to April, 1926, in 744 establishments in that State: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 744 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN MARCH 


AND APRIL, 1926 


















































Employees Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
of in- of in- 
. es paste crease 
ndustry of firms +) or de- +) or dea 
reporting babe crease Auoms crease 
1926 , (—) as m6 ° (—) as 
compared compared 
with with 
March, March, 
1926 1926 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products---_-- 11 1, 821 —1.6 $50, 855 —8.0 
EEE TET TE: 8 2, 125 +6. 2 61, 891 —3.5 
HIGK, Tie) POetewy.. 63 2.335028... fel ke 21 3, 237 + .6 80, 837 —3.0 
RN I RL RE a Ee 5 798 +8. 0 25, 450 +6.1 
BE ciphiti aah cCimebidmdat enel kh ied 45 7, 981 +2. 2 219, 033 —3.4 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: — 
Agricultural implements..---............--..-- 6 1, 674 +12.7 46, 978 +13.1 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_-__-__- 15 3, 630 +5.4 120, 789 +9. 5 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_-_--...__.--- a) 1,117 +.4 30, 542 —.4 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_-__.....__-- 12 1, 090 —16.3 37, 238 —14.4 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete.________ 8| 2/980 +2.3 94.770 +3.6 
Structural and ornamental steel____..._____-_- 14 4, 723 —4,2 139, 615 —9,9 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs____-_- 6 4,729 —.5 154, 822 —1.4 
2 Eg RT Sa CE ERIS 3 2, 259 —2.9 , 900 —1.6 
Other iron foundry and machine shop products_ 72 7, 966 +2.9 249, 489 +4.0 
Other sheet metal products_--_-.....-.....--.-- 21 1,614 —-.9 48,215 —3.4 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops-_--- 15 8, 233 +.3 250, 246 +.5 
I iia liit an ah Linerhtiemetitil <ctabi-anie! 181 | 40,015 +.4 | 1,233, 604 +.3 
Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging PSS ARE SETI BOD Si: 24 11, 553 +15. 8 320, 561 +19. 5 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc_____- 50 11, 438 +11. 5 315, 942 +7.5 
Other wood manufactures_.._........._....... 44 5, 078 —3.2 142, 080 —2.6 
RE ON a ES 1S RR ee a 118 28, 069 +10. 2 778, 583 +i .0 
Leather and rubber goods: 
OSS SS Sn, See: 8 42 —.9 23, 794 
Finished leather products....................-- 6 529 —1.1 10, 935 
EEE OE ceed 8 2, 736 +3. 2 75, 441 
ELEN ee ae ay eee > 22 4, 107 +1.8 110, 170 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
is a cinniswe nceadabtiin nina cilawt 4 491 +5.4 14, 714 
ris nines stv ak cancnaoenmacd 10 14, 033 +2. 2 517, 381 
pO SEES fal 680 —4.0 18, 784 
Miscellaneous chemical products - ---.......--- ll 1, 817 —6.3 49, 850 
a RAM i heads oon in ni genta ccna aiiascemaan ae 33 17, 021 +1.0 600, 729 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 744 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN MARCH 


AND APRIL, 1926—Continued. 





Number 
of firms 
reporting 


Employees 





Weekly pay roll 


— 





Number 
in April, 
1926 


Per cent 
of in- 


crease 
(+) or de- 


Amount 
in April, 
1926 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease 

(+) or de- 
crease 
(—) as 

compared 


with 
March, 
1926 





Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc 
Printing 
Publishing 
Other paper products 











Textiles: 
Knit goods 
Other textile products 











Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing 
Millinery 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing 











Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning and preserving of fruits and vegetables. 
Canning and packing of fish 
Confectionery and ice cream. 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified 
Bread and bakery products 
Sugar 
Slaughtering and meat products -_..........-..- 
Cigars and other tobacco products 
Beverages 
Dairy products 
Flour and grist mills 
Ice manufacture 


Up sup Ge 


| 
wee 





Dili KDOKwWAWO 


+ 
= 








Went, Mes GEE DOWER. . 23 ncn ccccnconncencesss= 
Miscellaneous 








+i Ly 
@ || So 
olrma 




















Illinois 


The May, 1926, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published by the Ilinois 
department of labor, contains the following statistics showing the 
— of employment in April, 1926, as reported by 1,507 ois 

rms; 
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COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,507 ILLINOIS 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


MARCH, 1926, COMPARED WITH APRIL, 





he  -3 APRIL, 1925, AND 





April, 


1926 


Per cent of increase (4 
or decrease (—) 





| 

Number of | 
firms re- 
porting 


Number of 
employees 


March, 
1926, to 
April, 1926 


April, 1925, 
to April, 


1926 











Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products 
Lime, cement, and plaster 
Brick, tile, and pottery 
Glass 


+4. 
+19. 


+ 
oe 








I] WRran 


t 











Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
Iron and steel 


Tools and cutlery 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal 
Cars and locomotives 
Automobiles and accessories 
Machinery 
Electrical apparatus 
Agricultural implements 
Instruments and appliances 
Vatches, watchcases, clocks, and jewelry 


a 
Stee heat 
oouac 


| 
| ae PRamasd 





= 








Wood products: 
Saw rnoill and planing mill 
Furniture and cabinet wor 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments 
Miscellaneous wood products 
SEE Sea ee ee Fee 


RR A aOR Sie ZOE Seager OF BRE OCREE Es 














Furs and leather goods: 


Furs and fur goods 
Boots and shoes 





- 


Lt RIES Di I Bint oe IRE S/S SO 








ag. Se, oils, pointe, etc.: 
Drugs and ¢ 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Mineral and vegetable oil 
Miscellaneous chemical products 











Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes 
Miscellaneous paper goods 
Job printing 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Edition kbinding 











Textiles: 
Cotton and woolen goods 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery 
Thread and twine 








Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s shirts and furnishings 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
RN Ga cnteciveworctcadebscudsna EMER 


1 As given in the report; not the correct sum of the items. 
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COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,507 ILLINOIS FIRMS, APRIL,1925, AND 
MARCH, 1926, COMPARED WITH APRIL, 1926—Continued 































































































Per cent of increase (+) 
April, 1926 or decrease (—) 
Industry in : 
Nirms ree | Number of! jooq°tg | “to April,” 
: employees rd . 
porting April, 1926 1926 
| 
Clothing, millinery, laundering—C ontinued. 
ee ee ere 9 808 —21.5 +46, 7 
PE Bann we doer ect envanchereesconsesesesnc= 7 622 | —3.4 —25. 1 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing---.....----..--.-. 36 2, 714 | ~ +5.6 
Total... 2.2... 5-0 2-------- 2 seen snes se seo oe eee 98 17, 004 —6.5 —1.8 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products. -.........-_. 19 878 —1.2 +10. 3 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving------_- 17 502 | 12.3 —45.2 
Miscellaneous groceries... -....-.-----.----------.- 27 4,815 ~,1 +1.2 
Slaughtering and meat packing-.-...--.......-.-.... 19 19, 821 —8.6 —1.6 
DG POUNS - - oo noc cnecnweccececccccccceces 10 3, 692 +1.7 +4.1 
Bread and other bakery products---_..........---.-. 19 2, 792 0.0 —28 
PD Cocscclasadgctcdetthwnentcnctiwnsecdes 20 1, 997 —6.6 = 52 
Beverages_.--....-.--.---------------- 19 1, 459 +1.1 +4.9 
Cigars and other tobacco products-__- 13 1,118 —3.0 +11.4 
pT Se OR EARS RS BR een eed, 22 228 +10. 7 is 
an dbn nahn nehvenencubsUeeeTcceMaeees 16 756 Tc aheechie owns 
Lh EES? WC es SE ene n L 1204} 38,058 | 2.0 +5.7 
Total, all manufacturing industries_.....-...-___-. 1 1, 202 288, 264 | ais“ 43.7 
Trade, wholesale and retail: 
R'E OR eS ns ned ek 24 2, 869 +1.6 +12.3 
slg LR er ee 6 479 pat me 2 
wh lg | RS SE en ae 5 593 —.7 —6.1 
RE OUNOL,. . bidiccnccennehkdncdcwccdccicshigl 6 12, 898 —1.5 —20.8 
SL ees eee Se 1 37 16, 839 | —1.0 —15.2 
Public utilities: 
Ps I OT DOWD an non n osecccktewcuscssele. 8! 15, 192 +2. 4 +8. 2 
te... 2.i Si hidabwacchaandéhbswsce nance 9 28, 847 +1.7 +7.8 
ELD SE LOE TE LGA OP OR, CRE 28 27, 036 +1.2 +2.0 
Hallway Car repair shops... .-. 2.22. sec cele 26 11, 760 —1.0 —2.8 
LEER CR SEEDERS eevee ees res eee 71 82,835, +13 +3.9 
lean cdndtwcoesbtbbes wiavabdewtEiasee Gece 53 15, 713 —.9 | +28. 6 
Building and contracting: 
Dues GOUBUrueenon. 65... --..---.-2..-2-.-s.., 114 6, 515 +2.0 +29. 8 
EE SEES ESSE Sip iy ae eee Sot gl 13 215 +44. 3 —47.8 
Miscellaneous contracting..........--.-.-.-.---.2.. 27 1, 711 +38. 2 +62. 1 
EES EE Ee eee A ek 154 8, 441 +8. 6 +32. 6 
a a PNET ony alt ra yee a 1 1, 507 412, 092 +.2 +3. 7 














1 As given in the report; not the correct sum of the items. 





Iowa 


The bureau of labor of Iowa, in its Iowa Employment Survey for 
May, 1926, gives the following statistics showing the per cent of 
changes in the number of employees in specified industries in that 
State in May, 1926, as compared with the previous month: 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, APRIL TO MAY, 1926 











Number of 
firms re- 
porting 





Food and kindred products: 
Meat packing 
Cereals 


RET LER iS SAT et, 5 SE OC 
a en wiper edine wareaniegatinmainel Eh 
EOE a MINOD, WEEE, 6G. 6 ob tip on on enone neo snes 
eer, Seen, ere, I, QO ne 5. och cw nsenwecencesnana 
Other food products, coffee, etc 


oO a es el | 


Textiles: 
RS ir re SO FT ee eae | ae RR 
EERIE WE et Reg ermraner 2 P< Reese, th ge RR OR. 
Clothing, women’s, and woolen goods 
Hosiery, awnings, etc 
Buttons, pearl 


Iron and steel works: 
Foundry and machine shops 
Brass, bronze products, plumbers’ supplies 
Autos, tractors, and engines 
Furnaces 
Pumps 
Agricultural implements 
Washing machines 


Lumber products: 
Millwork, interiors, etc 
EER EE HY Sia eae Rai back nh aE 
ME RES SI SS AEE EE ES Seite Se ea 
Coffins, undertakers’ supplies E 
Carriages, wagons, truck 


Pte eR eo hrs Bilin ane ian ned amcinbguidieinicmamene 


Leather products: 
Sh 


Fur goods and tanning 
Gloves and mittens 


Ee Bie. > See none ibnsdcnaccetacaiiceddcwbabnndaaainae 


Paper products, printing and publishing: 
Pa 


Patent medicines and compounds 


Stone and clay products: 
Cement, plaster, gypsum 
Brick and tile (clay) 
Marble, granite, crushed rock and stone 


Tobacco and cigars 
Railway car shops 
Various industries: 


Auto tires and tubes 
ee I oe ee, no cacuasid stb ecewsespai 





Oo wmwIoOonwvnr 


Employees on pay rol! 
May, 1926 


Per cent of 
increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (—) 
as com- 
pared with 
April, 1926 





s 











8 Qawnwna 
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Employees on pay roil 
May, 1926 













































Per cent of 
Number of : 
Industry firms re- ards. 
porting Number | crease (—) 
aS com- 
pared with 
April, 1926 
Various industries—Continued. 

EER NS ONY, CO eRe ES Sen ee 4 1, 428 1.9 
CE Sn eG EnccdsctndsdcdbuSsoncccatcdccnataddeahasccbscsueceeca 2 366 —4,9 
aterm! eavipaaers acres ees! |} RRR eR ae ease 23 1, 228 —1.2 
COD ne .o ecnwccincededb eeu cevsnameneneed 9 365 —.3 
EE. a ncccctenabunposcgie ttt ltadocechemincetinnn 13 | 1, 786 —1.2 
ME hi. nccinhnancochettiaadtinnédsveraadinthactaebiisiailind 68 | 8, 945 | +. 04 
RS 20801 Ee... dachweneadhinewadbaweseneen 322 | 46, 757 | 4 













Maryland 





State from April to May, 1926: 






The commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland has furnished 
the following statistics on changes in volume of employment in that 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL MARYLAND ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
APRIL AND MAY, 1926 
























Number 
of estab- 
lishments 
reporting 
for both 
months 







Industry 






















EE oo on det hicien duh ab eLébiacse tices coms 
Beverages and soft drinks 
Boots and shoes 
Bey eer wes faney cw tt 
Ue wn ooh dabann onda dbaceucach 
RES OES SE ESR TERS: 





Cer building and repairing --_-....._..........4»----. 
EERE RG Tie Sol Nay Ee a SES - REINS | 
Clothing, men’s outer garments__._.............----. 
Clothing, women’s outer garments__...._.__._-._.____-. 
Confectionery 
Cotton goods 
REE i "Rs ST = a 0 
Food 

SS ee Ue ae edt 
I I nn noe oo ccccce 
Furniture 





COACH PHONE AAWAODWsS 


Cee ee cuwnntanaden 
Gl a a aR I ea 
ES RR Rp 
NTT TTT nn. cobnceewuoune 
Mattresses and spring beds._............--.-.------- 
Seta ETN RTE EE 
Plumber’s supplies 
Oe 
Rubber tire manufacturing 
Ns a cameennobelne 
se ERR eas 
2 ea a a aa ReaD 
Stamping and enameled ware__.............--------- 
gE AISI Ss Ci a eae 
a "eR TARR ie SN aaa 





— 
| 30 CO mm me WOON OO OP WO OO OI WO 




















Employment Pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
of in- of in- 
of em- eT) Amount iG 
_— as com- — as com- 
om pared pared 
with with 
April, April, 
1926 1926 
279 +13.4 $7, 022 +19.0 
161 +21.9 4, 720 425.8 
1, 028 8.7 16, 674 —18.7 
499 —6.7 7, 597 —3. 
359 —6.1 6, 761 -. 
2, 443 +3.0 58, 906 +. 
866 +2.0 23, 881 +4. 
700 +.4 12, 711 _. 
4, 387 —2.6 | 154, 689 +42. 
622 +3.4 16, 100 +3. 
2, 306 —3.0 39, 349 —10. 
1, 003 —4.4 13, 294 —2. 
700 —4.6 10, 355 —3. 
1, 728 | —2.5 30, 377 —3. 
496 | —16.8 10, 960 —15. 
152 +10. 9 3, 684 +5. 
SE Listes odpetnie 26, 200 +. 
993 +3.1 12, 725 —6. 
574 —2.3 14, 677 +1. 
672 —1.1 15, 228 +3. 
191 +11.0 5, 690 +6. 
716 +1.5 13, 614 -F. 
600 +1.1 17, 494 _. 
567 +1.4 14, 564 +1. 
91 --6. 2 2, 237 —3. 
835 —.6 13, 528 +. 
946 +2.7 27, 136 +2. 
1, 541 47.4} 44,562 +13. 
1, 290 —3.0 45, 969 —1. 
650 --4.7 142, 661 —21. 
802 +9.8 24, 843 22. 
840 +.1 11, 283 _,. 
505 —6. 2 6, 885 —15. 
750 +3. 1 15, 198 +4. 
2, 841 +2.3 63, 955 +2. 
835 —5.1 13, 205 —1. 
342 —8.4 5, 502 —9. 
H 4, 298 —1.1 105, 312 —1. 
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Massachussetts 


The department of labor and industries of Massachusetts press 
release shows the following changes in volume of employment jn 
various industries in that State from March to April, 1926: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 984 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAss.. 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO MARCH 15 AND APRIL |: 
1926 








Number of wage earners employed 





Number 
Yaga 
ishments 
i March, 
reporting 1926 


Industry April, 1926 





Full time/Part time 








Automobiles, including bodies and parts 17 | 5, 616 4, 733 

Bookbinding 15 | 973 609 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 45 | 2, 027 661 

Boots and shoes 69 | 22, 265 6, 445 

Boxes, paper ‘ 27 | 2, 105 852 

Boxes, wooden packing 13 | 1, 186 1, 085 

read and other bakery products 51 4, 032 3, 536 | 

Carpets and rugs 3, 818 1, 835 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 
steam railroads 2, 723 | 

Clothing, men’s 

Snowe 

Confectionery 

Copper; tim, siest iran, etos 2... =< <= 5----.-..----2 

Cotton goods 

Cutlery and tools 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__..... 

Foundry products 

Furniture 

Gas and by-products 

Hosiery and knit goods 








- 


= 


. 


Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 

Machine-shop products 

Machine tools 

Musical instruments 

Paper and wood pulp 

Printing and publishing, book and job 

Printing and publishing, newspaper 

Rubber footwear 

RTE SS eS SE ena 

Silk goods 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Stationery goods ; 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 
ihn cds nbd gincndcdercosnneh 

Stoves and stove linings 

Textile machinery and parts 


Woolen and worsted goods 
All other industries 


es 


-"-. = © 


SN WOR bo DOP Oo BOP 
SEUSUSER Eye 


— 
reps 
w oa 
S233 


S oer 
BSEEE 
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143, 726 
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New York 


The New York State Department of Labor has furnished the follow- 
ing tabulation of — in employment and pay rolls in New York 
State factories in April, 1926. e table is based on returns from a 
fixed list of approximately 1,700 factories. The weekly pay roll for 
the middle week of April was $14,691,148. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
FROM APRIL, 1925, AND MARCH, 1926, TO APRIL, 1926 



































Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
March, 1926, to April, | April, 1925, to April, 
Industry 1926 1926 
Employ- Pay Employ- Pay 
ment roll ment roll 
ES Sea ee aes SaeeRaRNme: Se See Ome +10.3 +15. 0 +19. 4 +23.1 
elas arith dees nbc hatidindielh aiid a to deninnapaitediibionkanti +72.9 +48. 2 +38. 3 +37. 0 
PE iis phe dhcdanchtudicnaatansslelnanenetabanas +3. 6 +4. 4 —1l.1 +3. 2 
Rts et oe a teeebeeio nadabubee —6.9 —6.9 —2.9 —2.7 
Fi tind sbuRibbtis biiekcedsnccnandutitiicecsstnattewe —5.7 —4.3 +13. 6 +16. 2 
| TEE EE SS Ee 1. Ce —2.9 —1.4 +2.5 +8.3 
RE EE EEE ee Pe ec Se eee tet Se —.2 —.4 +12. 6 +12. 4 
SE SEC TRS Te Sh ee ES ee +.3 —2.8 +7.7 +5.4 
aaah toc bs Subd Raadanscciheginwnsaheltens (4) —1.4 —8.5 —7.6 
CS RE BES RT ae iar Bs yee —3.7 —3.1 +17.9 +28. 6 
Stoves — ee ceeeeccccccoeseee® SSCGOCetacaveeceececesecaeseecs 7% 4 +4. 7 +12. 0 +13. 1 
pe gE eee eee a ee eee ae —15.1 —14.6 —2.6 —2.2 
pg a ee pt oe ee ae —3.8 —2.2 +5.1 +9.8 
te ah EEREREETSS: RSS gems B85 F +1.5 +4. 2 +4. 2 +13.3 
SERA ARE EE PS eens a HE +.5 +2. 2 —.4 +.3 
ake OOS oo dik on cc Sb ve cnecccapdcees —4,2 —4.4 +18.0 +26. 9 
SS EELS Cee | eee ee +.8 —.1 +2.4 +5.1 
Ee embdiatin +.5 +1.1 +3.3 +7.7 
ie eo A eo. tu ddlubecccnebstiies —5.6 —3.8 —13.0 —9.3 
Furniture and cabinet work................-.......-.-- —2.2 —3.6 +5.9 +8. 8 
EER ESIES SE <a —. Sane oe AR: —1.5 —4.1 +6. 2 +7.6 
a +6. 7 +8. 0 +4. 4 +19.9 
A oe oO tt el cele hbbovenesepabbes +3.1 +5.4 +19. 7 +34. 2 
SPER FT ee ey S Geer —2.7 —2.7 —6.4 —8.3 
GUE J SS a ee See | Seer gn | Se +1.6 +1.9 +4.1 +6.0 
RIS SEE TC BE Se Bere: —2.4 —4.3 —8.5 —7.6 
ae SE SR RRA ONG A as Os ay SF # SNe —1.4 —1.1 +2. 8 +5.7 
ND i Bod. c cteccnceaccrconsntstecs (2) +1.0 +11.0 +20. 3 
ey ane oe +.2 +.4 +1.0 +6. 4 
Be ot Bik fons sock Ubuciconeechdhaon —6.7 —11.2 =,8 -3.6 
SEES RP GARGS 2S RI esa: eee ee —.7 +1.3 —1.1 —4.2 
ee Me a ers coal cudencccncuteben’ —.8 +3. 4 +4.9 +7.3 
er bee ckecececwdcsddnnesesdubies —1.4 —.3 —.4 +7.1 
SITS SI SEE SETS —.8 —2.3 —2.3 —2.6 
ES OS SRR TS aS eS Se 5 ae —.6 +.1 —.2 +6. 8 
EE ERIS ES SSR Spe Ae a —9.6 —20. 2 +2.0 +6.9 
I ae creer rag ret om Sie p aed Paerreene. on papaya —3.1 +.7 —7.6 —5.6 
Ne, . i ha cnencnccemsdduibocmongebids —6.6 —19.4 —4.7 —4,2 
EG ERIE: RE Siemans ae Sak, ee aS +9.1 +14. 6 +1.3 +14. 6 
a cewebbibedcuiuenekaial —3.9 —4.6 —4.8 —1.4 
EEE ERE SE ea Por SE 5: —1.2 +1.0 —2.9 +4.4 
IGS RNERE SG EE SSL ee A —2.0 +1.7 —2.0 +3.3 
«(ae Se —2.7 —9.4 +2. 7 (4) 
i ee i ibibeis adn —7.3 —10.2 +2. 6 +8.0 
| A See ene nmin: mr somrwey —3.3 —2.6 —21.3 —8.9 
aks. ncegywosederhe~.wpgnepesh rebbenmmlabe —1,4 —2.0 +1. 6 +6.0 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 3 No change. 
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Oklahoma 


The May 15, 1926, issue of the Oklahoma Labor Market, published 
by the bureau of labor statistics of Oklahoma, shows the changes in 
employment and pay rolls in 710 establishments in that State from 
March to April, 1926, as follows: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OKLAHOMA, MARCH TO APRIL, 1926 











Employment Pay roll 





Per eent Per cent 
ra — of increase 
or de- (++) or de- 
porn vee crease (—)| Amount | crease (—) 
compared 
with 
March, 1926 March, 1926 





Cottonseed-oil mills 
Food production: 


—10.7 


+1 + 
rm 9 


I+ 
BEI, 


Meat and poultry 
Lead and zine: 
Mines and mills 


Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc 
Foundries and machine shops 
Tank construction and erection 
Oil industry: 
Production and gasoline extraction 
Refineries— 
Printing: Job work 
Public utilities: 
Steam railroad shops 
SNS CO. shin dc hencncncngadpeusse 
Water, light, and power 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile 
Cement and plaster 
SE PRs SAS Sa ae eer 2" Ew Came Ay: 
Glass manufacturing 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacturing 
Laundries and cleaning_ 
Woodworking: 
Sawmills 
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The Wisconsin Labor Market for May, 1926, issued by the State 
industrial commission, contains the following data on volume oi 
employment in Wisconsin industries in April, 1926: 





VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT —WISCONSIN 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 
APRIL, 1925, AND MARCH, 1926, TO APRIL, 1926 





——— 





Industry 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 





March to April, 1926 


April, 1925, to April, 
1926 





Employ- 


Pay roll 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay roll 





—— 


Manual 
Agriculture 


Mining . 
Lead and zine 


Stone crushing and quarrying 
Manufacturi 
Stone and allied industries_. 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks 
Stone finishing 
Metal 
Pig iron and rolling mill products 
Structural-iron work 
Foundries and machine shops 
Railroad repair shops 


Aluminum and enamel ware--_-_- 
Machiner 

Automobiles 

ane metal products 


00 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Box factories 


Sash, door,-and interior finish 
Other wood products 


per 
Paper and pulp mills 
Paper boxes 


Textiles 


Meat packing 
Baking and confectionery 
paws | pamery 
Janning and preserving 
Flour mills 
Tobaceo manufacturing 
_ Other food products 
Light and power 
Printing and publishing 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 


Chemical (including soap, glue and explosives) 


Construction: 


Marine, dredging, sewer digging 
Communication: 

Steam railways 

Electric railways 

Express, telephone, and telegraph 
Wholesale trade 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


actual selling prices! received by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, May 15, 
1925, and April 15 and May 15, 1926, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of potatoes was 2.7 cents in May, 1925; 6.7 cents in April, 
1926; and 6 cents in May, 1926. These figures show an increase 
of 122 per cent in the year and a decrease of 10 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 6.3 per cent May 15, 1926, as compared with May 15, 1925, and 
a decrease of 0.8 per cent May 15, 1926, as compared with April 15, 
1926. 


5 tate tables are cts 5 ma from many reports of 
a 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1926, 
AND MAY 15, 1925 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































| —— - 
as of pereeee 
or aecrease 
Average retail price on— it} May 15, 1926, 
e > ith— 
Article Unit peewee witl 
May 15, |} Apr. 15, | May 15, | May 15, | Apr. 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 
} Cents Cents Cents 
EAP eee eS ee Pound... 40.8 41.1 41.5 +2 ] 
EE ae Oe a Oe BOT se Re 35. 0 35, 2 35. 8 +2 2 
SE As oF Se ae Semorina: ae — Sah 29.8 30. 2 30. 4 +2 +1 
Se WONG. ibe ech ck ea coknoun bak — Se 22.1 22. 3 22. 5 +2 +1 
pe te SI SDR ae ee ee — ee 14.0 14,7 14. 6 +4 —| 
2 BR Bees Ss oe ee mee PY — Ver 36, 0 38. 3 40.3 +12 +5 
ERS TLE «1, PaO ee Ae A ne sD abunkh 46. 4 48.5 49. 3 +6 +2 
ON ha ee eke Cnn oaninciewiieis ocidetnell SS Se 53. 0 54.5 55.9 +5 +3 
a tal aes 38. 6 37.9 39. 9 +3 +5 
| SRO Th aI oe ee or eee 37.9 40. 5 41.0 +8 +1 
Gane enmees | 908. . 20... his cont sds ee Sie 31, 2 37.8 37.9 +21 +0.3 
ka. Sebo drone cdaclblancccs celina’ uart__. 13,7 13. 9 13.9 +1 ( 
NS EERE SENSE SII, 15-16 oz. 11.2 11.5 11.5 +3 | { 
can. 
ee Se One Pound.. 51.9 50.9 50. 0 wih: -| 2 
Oleomargarine (al! butter substitutes)__... em sew 30. 0 30. 5 30, 2 +1 —] 
EES SRD SE EES sa a, Sp ca ee We 36. 3 36. 5 36. 0 -1 —1 
0 ES TRL ae ee eT LBS = | eae 22. 6 21. 5 21.5 —5 0 
Vegetable lard substitute___._._............ aa SE ae 25. 7 25. 7 25. 6 —0.4 | —0. 
ee Sa Dozen-- 39.3 38. 6 38. 9 -—1 | I 
RRS 5 cad SRS RAS ra: OF Pound... 9. 4 9.4 9.4 0 | 0 
| 
| EE CE 5 & SE OS Se erga eee ic Bact 6.1 6.1 6. 1 0 0 
| SR SS Fane os ee eee Oe a ae 5.4 5.1 5.1 -—6 0 
pO a FS eigee OF ae ee i A taal 9.3 9.1 9.1 -2 0 
co EE Rey Ge ar meee i Te . pkg. 11.0 11.0 11.0 0 0 
Wheat cereal. 2_.......- ROSS ya eek Fe 28-02. pkg’ 24. 6 25. 4 25. 4 +3 | 0 


1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and «!ec- 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1926, AND 
MAY 15, 1925—Continued 
































“i x ye of ae 
: F ante +) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) May 15, 1926, 
Article Unit compares ‘whh— 
May 15, | Apr. 15, | May 15, | May 15, } Apr. 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 
Cents Cents Cents 
ee EE are: Se) ee ee ee Pound_- 20. 5 20. 2 20. 3 -1 +0. 4 
linc abickiiiipoaddibas<ithcathnchdt par are: 11.0 11.7 11.7 +6 0 
I ~ 2 daca oii bocdhaadtdce chai her SS 10. 3 9.3 9.2 —11 -—1 
NS: ics thie. EE Xe eongl ox alata Sei S 2.7 6.7 6. 0 +122 —10 
hh cc cnwekcabesdethien aiken s ctadbict eee! Ligeees 8.7 6.3 te —11 +22 
Ce tcidin. oo as pon tdnin cabbie «caine 1 Geis 5. 6 7.4 6. 2 +11 —16 
I A. waking cGuhosadingeednbileht No. 2can 12. 5 12. 0 11.9 -5 —1 
eS RS ae age ae eee Pt do_.... 18. 1 16. 5 16. 5 —9 0 
PORE eins atlsb wots ehh ldn tes & ee 18. 5 17.6 17.5 —5 —1 
“SSE Pees | BT | oe 13. 8 12.0 11.9 —14 —1 
ee, EE ee eee eee ny a Pound. . 7.2 6. 6 6.7 —7 +2 
ish Be oitidndn cbb akan wkhbenctkndnles a” See 75. 6 76.3 76. 4 +1 +01 
a, sca iE GRC: PE \"--do.-.-- 52.2 51. 1 51.0 —2 —0.2 
i a ea Sy” kt Cy eT do..... 17.3 17.1 17.1 —1 0 
bg nies dso be Sonkinecladagdheecda SS See 14. 5 14. 6 14.7 +1 +1 
RR EE PORT FSET EPS: SRE | Dozen - - 37. 3 35. 5 35. 4 —5 —0.3 
Rehan <i did pane oidiuk athens dibaloliais do-...- 55. 5 52. 6 53. 1 —4 +1 
All articles combined..-...............-... | Se ee ee OL ee +6. 3 | —0.8 
| | | 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on May 15, 1913, and on May 15 of each year 
from 1920 to 1926, together with percentage changes in May of 
each of these specified years, compared with May, 1913. For 
example, the retail prices per pound of sugar was: 5.4 cents in May, 
1913; 25.4 cents in May, 1920; 8.4 cents in May, 1921; 6.6 cents in 
May, 1922; 11.2 cents in May, 1923; 9.2 cents in May, 1924; 7.2 
cents in May, 1925; and 6.7 cents in May, 1926. 

As compared with May, 1913, these figures show increases of 370 

er cent in May, 1920; 56 per cent in May, 1921; 22 per cent in 
May, 1922; 107 per cent in May, 1923; 70 per cent in May, 1924; 
33 per cent in May, 1925; and 24 per cent in May, 1926. 
e cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 66.7 per cent in May, 1926, as compared with May, 1913. 
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TaBLE 2.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MAY 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES Com. 
PARED WITH MAY 15, 1913 


{ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 














































































































| 
ers) | Per cent of increase May 15 of each 
Average retail price on May 15— | specified year compared with May 
| 5, 
Article Unit =o 
| | | | a 
1913} 1920 |1921/1922 1923/1924) 1925 1926 saad $0573 1922 1928 | 300 1925 |1926 
Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts. | 
Sirloin steak_._..__- Pound - -/25. 6} 43. 4/40. 1/37. 7/38. 7/40. 6/40.8.41.5| 70| 57, 47) 51) 59} 59 62 
Round steak __.___.- cae 22. 2| 39. 9135. 6/32. 5|33. 0/34. 6/35.035.8; 80) 60} 46 49 56 58) «6 
Rib roast__.._....__- ro ale 20. 0| 33. 4/30. 2/27. 9/28. 2'29. 4\29.8 30.4) 67) 51} 40) 41! 47) 49) 52 
Chuck roast__.....-- eT ee 16.1) 26. 5/22. 0}19. 8 19. 9/21. 3/22. 1'22. 5) = 65} 37; S23} 24 32! 37| 40 
Plate beef__._....__- x we....- 12. 2} 18. 8115. 0/13. 0112. —_ 14.0 at 54} 23 7 4 0 15 2 
l 
Pork chops.........- __do....-|20. 9} 42. 5/35. 1/34. 4|30. 0129. es'clens 103} 68 65 441 431 721 93 
th he re “Te 26. 9| 52. 6/43. 5/39. 8/39. 1/36. 1/46.449.3] 96 62) 48 45 34 72) 83 
| iil ie ate ry “oe 26. 7| 55. 5}48. 7)51. 3/45. 3:44. 7|53.0.55.9) 108} 82 92) 70) 67; 99} 109 
Lamb, leg of .......-|_.-do___-- 19. 4| 42. 1/34. 7/39. 2/36. 7:39. 438. 639.91 117) 79 102) 89} 103) 99) 105 
Ser aE eae “ENS 22. 2} 47. 1/41. 3/37. 7/36. 2:36. 6/37.9,41.0) 112 86 70; 63} 65, Til 85 
} 
Salmon, canned, red_|_._do___.- _...|! 37.1137. 9132. 3/31. = NOL. 337. @....-)....- ee ee | ie a 
Milk, fresh__...____- Quart.__| 8.8) 16. 2/14. 4/12. 5)13. 5)13.6|13.7)13.9| 84) 64, 42) 53 55| 56} 58 
Milk, evaporated___| (2)_._____|____} 14. 7/14. 3111. 0/12. 2:11. 7/11. 2:11. 5)... |. Cty Bike Soe ee 
WN a os car Pound - -/35. 9} 71. 6/42. 544. 9/52. 1/46. 1/51.950.0, 99) 18, 25) 45 28) 45) 30 
Oleomargarine (all |_..do.___- --.-| 39. 6/29, 4/27. 1/28. 3'29. 2/30, 0/30, 2)....-/..-_. SE ES ia. ae ; 
butter substitute). | | 
| 
| a Cae ee eas 21. 9} 42. 9/31. 5:30. 8/35. 5,34. 6/36.336.0; 96 44 41) 62 58 66) 64 
|” RE MRS Ip SS. na ES 15. 8| 29. 8116. 7/17. 0|17. 3)17. 1/22.6.21.5, 89 6 8 9 8} 43| 3 
Vegetable lard sub- |__.do__..- —ae © 8 6§ Wing vic a A | er ee ee ee fa he omen ie 
stitute. | 
Eggs, strictly fresh - - Dozen -|26. 3 52. 9/33. 4'33. 5/35. 1/32. 8/39. 338.9) 101 an 27; +33; 25 49 48 
naa, REST Pound -.-| 5.6) 11. 5) 9 ® 8. 8| 8.7) 8.7) 9. ‘ 9.4) 105 id 57| 55|, 55! 68) 68 
; 
yey RC ae a halle | 3.3) 8.7). 5.7) 5.3] 48 4.6) 6.1 6.1) 164 73, 61} 45) 39 35 85 
Corn meal_._...-.-. __-do_._ | 29 67 5 3.81 4.0: 4.41 5.4) 5.1] 131} 55! 31) 38] 52) “se 76 
Boiled oats___.._.__- ic ----| 10. 5] 9.9) 8.7) 8.8) 8.8) 9. OS et eb be MOOT ol. 
Corn flakes_________- ee |___.| 14. 12. 610.0) 9: 7} 9. 7/11. 0/11. 0...__.|_.-.-|_----|..--.|.--.-|-----|--_- 
Wheat cereal......_. pe ae eee | «ides Mis “asia 3)24. 6 25. 4 aUTe: Gere CMe eset Giee gs Sok 
Macaroni........--- Pound. .|....| 20, 7/21. 0 20. 1|19 7/19. 520. 5/2031... |... | | = 
ns Cae pest aa 6| 18. 7| 8.8! 9.5] 9.4) 9. 9111.0:19.7| 117 2 10 Of 15) 2 36 
Beans, Navy___..__. Lee. cAv SIG Fe eee eee os..|.... |... .....1--..!)-.-.-|-... 
Potatoes. .._.......- 4 fOMs;-- 1 9 6| 2.2 3.0) 27) 2.9) 27) 6.0) 500; 38, 88} 60} 81) = 69) 275 
Ps SE A BA. i a or a ay eA T§ 8 tg > Se ee ee eee oe ee 7a 
ene oe ee eee j----| 8.4) 5.6, 5.7| 8.0) 7.7 46 ee PERE Tae hres eee ee pee a 
Beans, baked. __..__| (8)___.__- 1_...} 16. 814 6 13. 1/13.0/12 7/12. 511.9... || vot oats 
Corn, canned. ._.._. (8) 3.043 \----| 18. 6/15. 905. 5/16. 4/15. 88. 1)96..5) 22 fede 
Peas, canned... __-.-- aad fram 19. 1/17. ot 8)17. a ee 1/18. Vr AES ES Ie aan a 
Tomatoes, canned__.} (5)_.._-.- z_-j 15. 1/11. 4 13. 7|13. 0113. 0113. 8 11. 9). | ae SS ee 
Sugar, granulated... Pound .\"5.4 25.4) 8 4 6611.2 9.21 7.2 6.71 370, 66 22) 07 70. a3) 24 
eugene -+-d0._... 54. 4| 74. 0170. 0167. 9169. 3{71. 1|75. 6/76. 3} 36, 29, 25, 27} 81) 8940 
re SS A Tat 29. 8) 49. 2/36. 1/35. 9.38. 0/42. 2/52 2.51 0 65 21, 2 * 42 75, 71 
0 React: Rae Se: at 28, 318, 7/20. 419, 517. 617. 3117.1 Se SE Re aos om Tieaele<n: 
| Rhietetinesamert or “229y __..| 27. 4/31. 0/24. 2'17. 8115. 5114. 5114. 7}_-__-|.-__.|.____ ie ee ie aa 
} ARTS Dozen_..|....| 43. 2/40. 7|36. 2.37. 0)36. 6/37. 3,35. 4 Ls antibi RBH BK i iiiance|---- 
Oranges............- Ret eas ....| 71. 8146. 7/62. 0 55. 3/41. 6155. 5153. 1)...._|_.._/_.-_- ae ae — 
All articles com- |_......... ETA Ea OR, bs ar ee L cmlicnwties oct ee an @ 44.0 48, 3) 45.9) 56. 9 66.7 
bined.* et at. he ae 
1 Both pink and red. 2 15-16 ounce can. 3 $ounce package. 
‘28-ounce package. 5 No. 2can. 


‘Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: 
Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, 
corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
$1 in specified years, 1913 to 1925, and in April and May, 1926. 
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1913 TO 1925, AND IN APRIL AND MAY, 
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PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN SPECIFIED YEARS 


1926 
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AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 4 for 39 cities for 
12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the ex 


until after 1913. 
TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles, 













































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. | 
Article Unit . ; 
5— 1 May 15— | 
Moy Apr.| May ricae ret Apr.| May “ies Apr.| May! 
—_—— 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 
1913 1925 1926 | 1926 | 1.13 | 1995 | 1926| 1928 | 9131 1995 1926 |1926 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| 
Sirloin steak._.........- Pound.....- 24. 0| 38. 4| 40.6) 40.8] 23. 3] 41. 5] 39. 5! 40.3] 26. 8] 38. 4] 39.8) 40.0 
Round steak_...........|....- RA 21. 0| 34. 4} 36. 5) 36. 3) 22. O| 37. 2] 35. 5] 36. 4] 22 5I 34. O} 34.9) 34.0 
RE RAETRIR IC. VARS RE att 19. 1} 29.3! 31. 5| 31.8) 18. 7} 32. 4] 30.0) 30.1] 19, 9} 282 wa 26.5 
Chuck roast__........._|__..- do__-_.__| 14.9} 21. 7| 24.2} 24 6] 15. 7] 22.8) 21. 7} 22.0) 16.8] 22.7] 22.4) 228 
RRIEEE ES. Ree * BY 10, 8} 13. 5| 14.3) 13.6) 12. 8| 15.3} 14.8) 14.4) 10. 5] 14.8) 14.7) 15.5 
ck cncomcamaliinmadbe ca <gaas 22. 5; 35. 0} 36. 5) 37.3) 18.3) 37.0) 38. 2) 39. 5) 20, 8) 34.5 sy 37.9 
Bacon, sliced___.....__._]...-- Oee. 2c 31. 0} 43.6) 47. 5) 47. 5) 23.3) 41.3) 43.8) 45. 3) 33.1] 45. 9 47.9) 48.3! 
ES Nee do___...| 29.0} 56.3) 54. 2) 54 6] 31.0) 55.7) 59.1) 59. 1) 30.0) 52.5) 53.0) 55.5) 
Lamb, leg of...........|... a. = at 37. 1| 36. 1| 36. 4| 18.0] 41.6) 39.0) 42.4] 21. 7] 37.0. 36.3) a8 
BESS Se Been! eae ee Re 19. 6; 34. 0| 37. 4) 38. 1) 22. 6} 39.8) 42.8) 43.2) 18. 0] 33.8) 36.1) 37.6 
Salmon, canned_-___.____}..--- RE | ae 33. 0} 38. 1) 38. 1)____- 27.7} 36.8} 36. 7)_____ $2. 1) 41. 4) 41.5 
Milk, fresh....._..._.._. Quart__.._- 10. 0} 16. 0} 20.0} 20.0) 8.8] 13.0) 13.0 “i 10. 3} 19.0 4 20.0 
Milk, evaporated ______. 15-16 02. can_|----- 13. 1) 13. 5) 13. 5)_____ AL. 1) 11.3] 11..3)..... 12. 4) 12. 5) 12.6 
aE RAZ Pound._._._- 39. 3| 55. 7| 55. 2) 54. 5| 38. 6) 58.1) 55.8) 54.2) 41. O| 56.1) 57.2) 56.1 
Oleomargarine (all but- |____- Saget Bare: 32. 2} 31.9] 32 5|_.___- 28. 1/ 30.8) 30.8)_____ 35. 6| 36. 2| 36.2 
ter substitutes). | 
Cr Hemet ie eacatd 25. 0} 34.8) 33.7] 34.3) 22.0] 36.6) 34.9] 34.4] 21.8) 36.2\ 35.8 35.1 
7 Res TR ie a 15. 5} 22. 3) 21. 5} 21.4) 14.3) 22.1) 19. 6] 19. 7] 15.8} 23.3) 22.0) 223 
Vegetable lard substi- |__-_- age ae Aare. 25. 0} 24. 4) 24.2).___- 25. 4) 24.1) 24. 1/_____ 22, 2} 22.1) 22.0 
ute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh..____ Dozen___._- ot 36. 2} 37.91 39.0) 22 4| 37.4) 35.9] 36.2| 23.8] 37.9] 38.2 38.9 
Rete 6 6. 0} 10.3) 10. 4) 10. i 9.4, 9.8 98) 5.3) 10.4) 10.3 10.2 
ee he a EEGs Chats do.....- 3.7) 69 7.1) 7.0 3.2) 5.6 5.8) 5.8 3.8) 7.1) 7.2 7.3 
SEERA, TF boa. 25 47) 40 4 2.44 43) 3.9) 3. 2.2) 4.5 41 4.2 
SS Ta Gt tes regs EN Sagas 9.8} 9.5) 9.7)... 9.0| 8.5) 84)... 9. 9} 10.1) 10.1! 
Corn flakes. _........._. 8-02. pkg__..|-.--. 11.3) 11.3 ~ kil bch 10. 4) 10.2} 10.2)._._- 12,2) 12.2) 12.1) 
Wheat cereal_.......____ on, pls... od 25. 5| 26. 2} 26. 2)_.___ 22.9) 24.4) 24.4)... 25. 5 26.6 26. 6) 
SS hene aeas G Pound. ..__.|_..-- 22. 0} 21. 6| 21. 6)_____ 19. 2} 19. 0} 19. O}.___- 19.3) 18.9) 18.9 
SAM Tl cel Reet fae Re ae. ct 8. 6) 10.6} 11.3) 11.3) 9.0] 10.4) 10.8) 10.8) 82 11.1 a 12.1 
Beans, navy_.........._|--.-- ST OTB 12. 6| 10.7} 10. 5)..._- 9.4) 8.1] 7.9]... 12. 2| 11.5) 11.1) 
Potatoes _____ SS Balas: de. 22. 2.0) 3.2) 7.6) 7.5) 1.9 3.1) 67) 69 19 3.7) 7.4) 7.7 
| RSA pers | ide A a, 9.5) 7.9} 8 5)-.._- 9.6 61) 7.9)..... 9.3) 81) 87 
ee eae eee Dicncustbtsd 5.3 7.9 > See 6.6 8. 6. 6}. __- 5.6) 8.1) 6.8 
Beans, baked___________ No. 2 can___|_-..- 12. 1) 11. 6} 11. 7|_..-- 11. 6 10. 6} 10. 6)_.... 12.8} 12.8) 125 
Corn, canned. ........../....- ER DER 17. 7| 17.7} 17. 7|_...- 17.3) 15. 7] 15. 5|_.... ree, 18. 0 18 0) 
Peas, canned............|-..-- oe: Cee 19.1} 19. 1) 19. 2)-___- 17.0) 15.8} 15. 7)_.... 22. 5} 21.8) 21.9) 
Tomatoes, canned_______|_.._- Mes. . itll aa 12.9} 11. 4} 11. 3/____- 12.5} 9.9} 9.9)..._- 13. 0} 11.2) 11.0 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound...... 6.3) 7.7) 7.1) 7.2) 4.5) 6&7) 60 60) 5&2 7.7, 7.1) 7.2) 
, ER CR a Bei cenud 60. 0} 98. 8/103. 7|103. 7| 56. 0} 76. 4) 74. 6) 74.6) 61.3) 91.8) 94. 4) 95.5 
PRO RC as OPC PAINT 82. 0} 51. 0} 50.7} 50. 7| 25. 2] 49. 6) 47. 7] 47.7] 28.8) 54.0) 54. 4) 54.3 
Ca eS ay PR A Fe 17. 5| 18 1) 18. 7|-...- 16. 7| 14. 5} 14. 5)... 19. 6) 19. 4) 19.0 
i Ee SE Te 15. 7| 14.9} 17.6/_..__ 13. 2} 13. 5} 13. 4)... 15. 7| 15. 2| 15.0 
SG gee cacecatente Dozen_..__- acne! 20.2 27.7] 30.0,...-. 29. 2) 25. 8} 25. 8)__..- 89. 4) 38. 9) 37.2 
SN i cedinn ie hocosisittinantn eae Choate 5L #.¢ 48. 8|____- 56. 3| 51. 6| 55. 0}... 55. 9} 49.1) 52.7 

















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse” steak. 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
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Chicago, Ill. Cineinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Article Unit |y [a 
ay 15— May 15— May 15— 

Apr .|/May d Apr.|/May} sd Apr.|May 
ae gee p OF 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
y913 | 1925 | 1926) 19267 1913 | 995 |1926 | 1926} 5913} 1995 |1926 |1926 
te } Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cls.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. 
Sirloin steak -........... Pound.._._- 22. 6| 43. 6} 43. 8) 43. 46 23. OF 37. x1. 9 38. 1) 25. 2) 38. 4) 37. 6) 39,2 
Round | EEE EES ETE do___.-..} 19. 1} 33. 2) 35.6) 35. 7 21.0) 34. 2} 33. 3) 33. 5} 22. 0} 32. 7! 31.6) 33.1 
po ERENISS e do__..-.-} 19. 1} 33. 3) 33. 7| 34, 2§ 19. 3} 30. 1) 29. 7] 29. 7) 20.0} 27. 1) 27. 5) 28.9 
Chuck roast -._........-}....- | Wee 15, 2} 22.6) 24.9) 24. 9} 25. 6} 20. 8} 21. 3) 21. 5} 17. 2) 22. 3| 22. 6| 23.3 
is, |, as EE | are 11. 3} 13. 8) 14. 6) 14. 8) 12. 4F 16. 7) 15. 6) 15.5) 12.1] 12. 8) 13.8 13. 7| 
POE CORGic skies te do_______} 18.0) 34. 7| 36.9) 38.9) 19. 5} 36. 5) 35. 8} 38. 8) 21.0 38. 3} 39. 3) 42. 6) 
pent: ee © Sagan aa 31. 4} 50. 1] 52.3) 53.7) 25.7) 41. 3} 44. 6 44. 6 27. 1] 47. 4! 49.7) 50.6 
ee a, do__..-.-| 32. 5} 53.0) 54. 1) 55.0) 28. 5) 53.3) 53. 1) 55.8) 36.0) 56. 5) 57. 3) 59. 3) 
Lamb, leg of._--....--..|-...- | ele 20. 3 36. 7| 37.6) 40.2, 16.8) 39. 4| 36. 6) 39. 1) 21.0) 36, 3) 36.3) 39.2 
ERS RS SiG @ 21. 2} 37.8) 41.9] 41. 6) 24,6) 41.7} 43.0) 43.3) 22.9) 40.5) 44.3) 43.7 
Salmon, canned____._.__/_.__- OS eat _.--.| 32. 9} 38. 6) 39. 6i_.___} 20. 5¢ 37. 4) 37. OF.____| 31. O} 38. 6) 39. 1 
PU ee eee Quart__._... 8. 0} 14.0) +e 14.0) 8.0} 12.0) 12.0} 12. 8. 0} 14.0) 13.7) 13.7 
Milk, evaporated _--_---_- 15-16 0Z..can_|_____} 10.7) 10.9). 10. 9)_____ 10. 7} 10. 8). 10. 8}_____ 10. 8 11. 2) 11 a} 
cnt. lie ae Bea, FOL wnccs 32. 5; 49. 4 7. 3] 47.2) 35. 9 50. 8f 49. 6) 49. 1) 36. 8) 53. 2) 51.1) 51.9 
Oleomargarine (all but- |____. OCS rae: 27.2) 27.7) 26. 7}..... 30. 5} 30. 1; 29. 6)__-_- 31. 4 32. 0} 31.7 

ter substitutes) . | | 
Flt ell alba ile. nS dtl 25.3| 40.1] 41.1) 41.4] 21.0) 36.1 we 35.0} 23. 0 35. 91 38. 7/ 37.3 
ES SRR SS _..--d0____.--| 14,7) 221) 21.1) 20.8) 14.1) 21.0) 19.0} 19.4) 16. 5) 24 1) 22. 5) 22. 5 
Vegetable lard substitute ___..do__.__-- _.-..| 26.3} 26.3) 26. 3}/_.-_. 26. 0} 25.3} 25. 4)..-..} 27.0) 27. ‘| 27.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh______ Dozen.._.--- 23. 7| 40. 5) 41.7} 41. 5| 22.0) 35. 6} 34. 0} 35.0) 25. 6) 40. 4 39. 9) 39.8 
| RRS OPE See: Pound. ____- 61) 99 O98 98 48) 93) BI 91 BS & 8.0) 8.0 
PE chpig-cn-toniaeedident Oinne- 28} 5.4) 56 55) 33) 59) 63) 63) 3.2) 59 6.1) 6.1 
Cis <n chown nase do....---| 29) 62) 61) 60) 26 47) 41) 41) 27) 59 is 5.2 
ne se n,n RES I a 8.7) 8.4) 8.3)_.-.. 8.9} 8.6 8.6).....) 9.4) 9.4) 9.4 
ee ee ee 8-04. pkg_-..-|..-.. 10.1) 10.0, 99}... 10.2) 10.3, 10.3)...-.} 11.2) 11.1; 11.3 
| 
Wheat cereal__...._...___ 28-02 Rie a o's 24. 5) 24. 4)_.___| 23.7) 24.7) 247i... } 24.7) 25.3) 25.3 
fl a lls A pad aie ! 20. 0} 19.9) 19. 1)... 19. 7} 18.3) 18. 3/...._) 21. 6] 21.9) 21.9 
Sto ey Cerrar ae ae ae NE igi oad 8.7; 11.4) 11.7} 11.9] 8.8} 10.8) 11.1) 11.5) 8.5) 11.1) 12.0) 121 

| 
Beans, navy__........__ ike ae Ered 9.9 24 O1/_.-..| RE 7.9 7.6)...-./ 9.7) 7.8) 7.7 
RRR RR at BR ep o.....--. 3 23 63 &7 Le 2 6.4) 6.5 2 6 7.6} 6.4 
Sh ccidecavchnndindined ES tied 8.6) 6.2) 7.9)... 9.2) 6.0) 7.6).....| 9.0) 6.5) 83 
EEE Sie eet Re EE, ae 5.6} 7.4) 663i... &3) 69-5 9).....) 40 7.2) 6.0 
Beans, baked_..........| No. 2can..-j_.-.. 7 GIP: © > & 11. 6} 1L. 0) 10. 9)..._.} 13. 3} 12. 7) 12.8 
Corn, canned. ........../....- alee etic 18. 3) 16.8} 17. 1)... 16. 7} 15.7} 15. 6... 18. 8} 17. 3) 17.3 
P apa belie EE EY decease 17.9} 17.2} 16. 8|_.-_. 18.1) 17.3) 17. 2)..... 18, 0) 17. 7| 17.8 
Tomatoes, canned.._..._}____- RR He 15.0) 13. 8} 13. 7/_.-_.| 13.9) 12.0) 11. 8)....-} 14.5) 13.4) 13.3 
Sugar, granulated_______ Pound.-...-- 4.9 6.9) 6.4) 6.4 oO} 7. 6.7) 6. 5.1) 7.4) 6.7) 6.9) 
ate oe Dk 2 oO Si “Wsil 53.3| 74.1] 72.3) 72.3] 60.0] 75.0] 78.6| 78.0] 50.0] 79.1) 81.6) 81 0 
RE A Li RB Ble dn ctpwill 30. 7| 51.5) 51. 6} 51.7) 25. 6) 46.0) 46.4) 46.5) 26. 5) 52.8) 54.1) 54.1 
a AS Teil! A EE Nello 18. 1} 18.7] 18. 1)... 17. 6| 17. 6) 17. 7\..-..| 19.1) 17.4 +. 
EE TE tated ES ES Teen eee eG Ke Be eee 14: 4) 15.0) 14. 7|.....} 14. 5} 14. 6) 14.6 
Bananas_..-_...--...--- Dozen......-|..... 40. 5| 41.9 41. 4|..__. 39. 5) 36, 5| 38. 81-.---| 54.0) 50. 0| 50.0 
MUN, choi tahini chee on cieatiees hc eiie coal 60. 9} 58. 1| 56. 8). -__ 54. 8| 52.0) 54.9).....| 59.9) 57.9) 53. H 




















1 The steak for which — are here quoted is called “rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak 
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Houston, Tex. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


—=:_ 


Jacksonville, Fla, | 
























































| Uni 

Asticle ” May|Apr. | May sad apr. May 

15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 

1925 | 1926 | 1926 1013 1925, 1926 | 1926 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 

Sivtcinginek sid. i.k.2.cc5c.4-2 Pound _....- 30. 7; 33. 2) 33. 2) 24. 7) 38.3) 37. 4) 38.6 

ee a eae ae Se Qe.4 28.3 29. 6| 31.9) 31. 9} 23. 3) 36.4) 36. 1) 37.4 

pF ee ee eee Boek 23. 9| 26.3) 26. 3) 17.9) 28.8) 29.1) 29.8 

& SRR TE CORE Foe SPE do__.-...| 19.0) 20.0) 20.2) 16.1) 24.2 24.9) 24.6 

ORR SRS ay do____..| 16.1) 18.2) 17. 5} 12.1) 15.1) 15.1) 15.4 

PURE Bb: ics ences cn sichbsce | ae 32. 7) 36. 3) 37. 5) 21. 7) 35. 7| 36. 0} 39. 5 

MROU, GOOG wg ng on sce cs cocdaclscded OR inated 48.1) 49.3 49.4) 29.0) 43.3) 45. 6) 46.0 

SS SRS CNS at Fe ae We.. <3.§ 52. 0| 50. 8| 52. 1) 30; 3) 53. 8) 56. 4) 57.5 

Rae See OE. hk. is ER @0.4 sé 35. 0| 36. 0) 37. 0} 20.7) 40.7) 40.0) 41.4 

PSP ee eee RE SE ge: ee ET” i 35. 6} 39. 5) 39. 2) 22.0) 37. 0) 41.0) 41.8 

Salmon, canned... ...........-.|..--- MO sk £304 31. 2} 36. 5) 37. 1)_.-_- 32. 2) 36. 1) 36. 1 

DGGE, feeekh... 5. <.... discs Quert.......4 16. 9} 16.0) 15.8) 8.0) 11.0) 12.0) 12.0 

Milk, evaporated_..........-- 15-16 oz.can_} 11.8) 11.6) 11. 5|..._-| 10.4} 10.8) 10.7 

EI CEE bh owcwhin wes thn Pound. ..... 52. 6| 47. 8) 46.9) 34.7) 50. 5) 49. 4) 48. 4 
Oleomargarine (all butter sub- 

NN ok. 55 8 eh A Rs ne 31. 5| 31, 6} 31. 2)... 29. 4) 30.4) 30.0 
IN ihe Cacia os pigiaebiendins sh cdeeed es 33. 9} 31. 4) 30.9) 20.8) 37. 1) 36.1) 35.8 
a eo dic dtin th badpdidodbbdcatd ps 133 22. 7| 22. 5| 22. 2) 15. 2} 21. 0} 19. 0} 19. 
Vegetable lard substitute__.-_|....- G0sscunJ 18.9} 18. 5) 19. 4)..._. 26. 5) 26. 1) 26.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh_...........| Dozen_......| 33. 5| 33.2) 32. 8) 21.8) 33. 8) 33.2) 34.1 
POG. bi do hls edb das Pound... -..- 8.9 9.0; 9.0) 5.1) 8.1) 8&0 8.0 
TRS ihn cslndicntiednadudmodbatiaded ee 6.2) 6.0) 60) 3.2) 5.8) 60) 5.9 
EI CE EEC NE, OR TF Os é wail 6.1) 3.9 3.9) 2.5 487 42) 42 
pee OOGEs, do ccbok ccd dusdé Hoodia $0. ai.. 9.5} 9.1) 8. 9}...-- 7.7) 8&1) 8&1 
eo ea eee ee 8-oz. pkg_._.} 11.9) 11. 8) 11. 7/_.-_- 10. 1; 10. 2) 10.2 
Went Goal... ¢..<-<:-.-ds- ae sa 24.9) 25.8} 26.0)..._- op 24. 6) 24.6 
pT ee .| Pound... -| 19:2) 18.0) 18, 3)..._- 20. 4; 19. 1) 19.0 
Phy atldcduidccswnsctindds seunieeee do._....| 9,6) 10.3) 10.3) 9.2) 11.1) 11.7) 11.7 
PP OTN dns tesintbuvnntanucbes Ge.....4 BS Be 2 G....2 7 7.7| 7.9 
aici bonceatndaasatbwuicd ODiie sand 4.4 6.4) 6.4) 1.3) 1. | 6.4 6. 6 
ES h dtindaatt cbvadnisntetns QDs send 8.9} 7.3) 6. 5)..... 8.3) 6.2) 8.6 
EET SR ER YE do.....-| 5.0 5.8 3.7/..... 5.5) 7.4 5.5 
I, ON. 5. on cudndboske No. 2 can_--| 12.6 12.0 Mi: G@...5. 11. 7} 10. 4) 10.1 
te. EE ee mpc, eee yt do. ....-| 18, 5} 16,2) 15, 7|..... 17. 5} 14, 8} ne 
RE CS, Pe Md. wile 18.1) 14.3) 14.2)..._. 16. 6| 14.6) 14.8 
Tomatoes, canned_...........|.--.. bn simsil 13. 9} 10. 2} 10. 2)....- 14. 4) 11.7) 11.1 
Sugar, granulated._........-. Pound....-.. 7. 6.7; 6.7) 5.6) 7.4] 7. * 
p NRPS ie I SOR. Ey Be VF | 77. 3) 81. 6} 80.8} 68.0) 80. 5) 85.3) 87.0 
CRD. 0 ost dsnicalbninddbdaade do__....| 44. 7) 45. 5) 44. 8) 30.8) 51.9) 51.1) 50. 
MB ic. windiinsawihicds dienes do. -...-| 17.0) 16.7) 16. 0)__._- 19. 9} 19. 3) 19.3 
NS ge do_.....} 15.4) 14.9) 14.6).___- 15. 5} 16.3) 15.9 
I fa kawaii Sade ches Dozen---..-- 30. 4 28. 0} 28. 5)... . 31. 5} 30. 9) 30.9 
RETEST: RR EN do......| 47.7) 47.1) 42. 5)... 50. 7} 49. 0} 49, 














May 15— | 
Apr. | May! 
15, | 15, 
1913 | 1925 | 1926 1926) 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
26. 0} 35. 7) 38.0 37.4 
22. 0} 30. 9) 32.8 32.8 
23. 3} 25.9) 29. 4) 27.9) 
14.0] 19. 1] 21.2 29.8 
10. 3} 11. 8} 13.6 13,2 
21. 3} 32. 5) 36.7) 39,2 
| 
26. 3} 42. 0) 47.3) 47.3 
28. 3} 52.1] 52.8) 53.3 
19. 3} 35. 5} 37.0) 40.3 
22. 0; 34.8) 41.2) 40.6 
Log 30. 8} 38. 2) 38.7 
12. 5} 18. 8) 22.0) 22.9 
setteal 11. 9} 12.2) 11.9 
39. 2) 54. 4) 55.0) 52,7 
tual 30. 4) 31.5 31.5 
22. 5| 34.1) 33.7) 31.9 
15. 5} 23. 2) 23. 1) 23.1 
sae. 23.9) 24.5) 24.4 
28. 8} 36.4) 41.0 39.1) 
6. 5} 11.2) 11.0) 11.0 
3.8} 6.8) 7.0) 7.0) 
2.9| 44 42 41 
a ee: 9.9) 9.7) 9.3 
—s 11. 3} 11.4) 11.3 
wee 24. 5} 24.7) 24.9 
tidal 20. 8} 20.0) 19.7 
6. 6} 10. 4/ 11.0) 11.2 
meee 11. 1} 10.8) 10.4 
2.3) 3.0) 7.8 7.4 
il 8.3) 8.3) 8.3 
aad 4.4, 6.8) 5.3) 
wee 11. 2) 11. 1) 10.9 
bill 20. 8| 19. 7) 19.9 
i 
20. 1| 19.7) 18.9 
12. 5} 10.9) 10.5 
7.4 - 7.0 
96. 2) 96. 6) 98. 4) 
50. 9} 51. 3) 50.2 
17. 8| 19. 2) 18.8 
15.11 15.7| 15.6 
30. 0} 26.0) 28.0 
48.9) 46. I 48, 8 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 541 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, 1), 
ticl it May 15— 
aoa ag May| Apr. | May r Apr. | May| May} Apr. May 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
Cts 4 Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) 
Sirloin steak. _....._---- Pound. ____- 39.9} 40.2) 41.1) 25.1] 37.4) 36.3] 37.1] 35.3) 34.0 3; 9 
Round steak... 3... -.02.-f..... EY as 32.9) 34.1) 34.7) 22.0) 34.9) 33.3) 34.0) 32.1) 33.1, 33 
SD Mese.2656525 3 SE ZS eet. 30.9} 32.3) 32.6) 18.1) 25.8 26.2) 26.1) 24.3) 242 %4 
Ciinet teats 622025 2) ao. <-~ 2 21.9| 24.0) 23.1) 15.6) 21.7) 21.5) 22,0) 21.3) 20.7 2, 
see ae Se ES 15.0} 16.0) 16.1) 10.4) 11.3) 12.4) 12.7) 13.6) 13.6 3% 
| ee ee, A AO 32.4; 36.4) 38.4) 19.0) 34.3) 36.7) 37.8) 32.8 35.2 37,9 
- Bacon, sliced__........---|..-.- a 40.4, 44.8) 46.1) 28.0) 51.4) 52.1) 52.4) 48.5) 49.3 51 
OS, Se Bee ° Sat. 42.3) 48.1) 48.1) 29.0) 56.1) 56.6) 57.1) 52.8 527 538 
Fi eg. eee eee AT 39.0} 39.5) 41.4) 18.8) 38.5) 37.4) 38.4) 37.8) 36.9 309 
a Gere eee ames oo 37.8 41.4) 41.3) 19.5) 329) 35.7) 35.3) 35.7! 36.5 3638 
Salmon, canned.........-|____- y SR 30.9} 37.7] 37. 2).....- 33.9} 38.8) 39.2) 32.8) 38.4) 39.) 
Milk, fresh._............. Quart__.___. 17.0) 17.5 oi, 7.9 11.6 111) 10.3) 120 11.3 11: 
Milk, evaporated. .......| 15-160z.can_| 10.8) 111) 11.3)...--- 1.4) 11.9) 11.9) 11.6) 11.8 1 
Same ee a ee Pound_._..- 52.9} 54.6) 53.0, 35.0) 482) 47.6 47.2) 480) 45.5 46) 
Oleomargarine (all butter |_____ oi s2.:, 28.7) 29.5) 28.6)...... 30.0; 30.4) 30.3) 29.9) 29.7 20.5 
substitutes). 
5) We eee ae Se eee, CN eS 33.4) 33.4) 33.0, 22.5) 35.8) 35.7) 34.2) 36.1) 34.7 34 
SECS re OR oaks mee oS 20.7; 20. 8} 21.0: 17.8 24.6) 24.0; 23.9) 23.2) 22.1) 22/ 
Vegetable lard substitute.|_____ G0.:<s2.. 22.4; 22.1) 22,0)....-- 27.2; 27.9) 27.8) 27.2) 27.0; 27.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh.__.._- Dozen....-.- 37.4) 38.7) 38.1) 22.3) 32.7) 33.2) 33.31 34.2) 33.7) 324 
SSRN: Cee Be Pound. ..-... 9.4 9<.5 <5 52) 9.8 101) 101) 10.0 10.1) 101 
ee eee SR AP Gest 2 6.1) 63) 63) 28 52 54 54 59 60 59 
IN , Se, | 4.7 4.4 4.4 2.3 5.3 49 49 5.1 4.9 48 
Sa eae ie OS 9.0 8.4 ae > © 10.7; 10. 10. 3 9.3 8.9) 8° 
Cee Giakes. wk co seccsss 8-oz. pkg_-...| 10.6) 10.4) 10.4)__._.- 11.9 12. 12.5 121) 11.8 118 
Wheat cereal__..........- acs. pie. | B28 BO 24.0...... 24.6, 28.3) 28.3) 25.8) 25.3) 25.4 
a a en a Pound. ____. 19.0) 19.1) 19. 1).....- 21.2; 21.1) 21.0) 20.9) 20.6 20.2 
BS a eS SSF ° TES: 11.8) 121 rT 8.5} 10.2) 11.6) 11.8} 10.9 11.7) 12.6 
pO Se ee ee ae aS: 22 22.204. 10. 4 3 9.7; 9.7) 8&7 8&4 
NS. < idaccunesstionsed ee 26 7.0 66 413 24 6 66 21 59 53 
a AE. OE Ee Ss a: ZW GS 8... 9.55 60) 8&9 10.4 6. 5 84 
ES IS BO os a Geis. nt 43) 68 61)...... 6.44 7.2 #57 61 7.4 «64 
Beans, baked_...........| No. 2can_-.} 10.1 9.8} 10.0)_..... 14.6, 13.7) 13.7; 12.0) 11.9 IL-¢ 
Corn, canned... .........}_...- bitecdsé 18.0) 15.3} 15.3)_....- 16. 3} 15.9} 16.1) 16.8 15.6 15. 
EME a St oe ee rr te &§ B F Pee 16.4; 16.7; 16.5) 19.1) 18.3 i180 
Tomatoes, canned__......)__..- Mead... 12.1) 10.3; 10.1'...... 16,1} 14.3) 141) 15.4) 13.8 13.8 
Sugar, granulated. ._.....| Pound. -._..- 64-60 62 67 7.9 71 7M 82 7.3 7 
RR SCRE TE ER BE Od tin coil 93.6 88.8) 88.8 56.0) 76.5) 80.3) 80.3) 66.2) 65.1 66.4 
dlink 3c... 3c.cc.200k Rae EF 51.1| 50.3} 50.3| 30.0| 57.7| 57.3 57.5] 51.8 51.9 51 
co PE ee eae Lal | SEE 16. 16.1) 16. 7|.....- 17.4, 17. 17.7} 19.2; 20.2) 20.0 
EEE Pee ae Be ee OBS cinmact 13.9| 13.9) 14. 0)...... 16.3} 15.8 15.7) 15.2) 15.3) 14% 
cree eg ET EOS Dozen....... 33. 8 33. 8) $3. 8}. ..... 411.9) 411.4) 411. 4/411 8 49.9 +9.9 
OONNGIES.. c din cib rccsedbsliecs ABbubisd 53.7| 51.7] 87. 8...... 50.4) 47.8) 44, 49.5) 48. 8 47.1 











1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the othe: 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 







































































Richmond, Va. (|Rochester, N. Y. St Louis, Mo. 
Article Unit May 15— May 15— 
d Apr.|May May) Apr.|/May d Apr. |May 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ub, e——7 i} 15, 15, 
1913 | 1995 1926 | 1926 | 1925 |1926 | 1926 1913 | 1925 oad 1926 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. ove.| Cn, 
Co Pound ....-- 21. 8| 39.4) 39. 3) 39. 5) 40. 5] 41. 2) 41.9) 23. 3) 37. 7) 36.3) 35.8 
Round steak. ._...2..n2cc--.|---0e G0.....<<- 19. 6} 34. 1) 34.9) 35.2) 33.9) 33.9) 34.9) 21. 1) 35. 5) 34. 1/ 35, | 
Ri PONEE. on actinnen PGES: le | eS 18. 9} 31. 1) 31. 5} 32.1) 29. 9) 30.6) 30.9) 18.0) 30.0) 30.1) 20.9 
Chuck roast........ itduintindatadl a 15. 3} 22.8) 23.3 2.9 23. 6 24.1) 24. 5! 13.7) 21. 0} 20, / H) 7 
SOMO Si ce inde el do.-_----| 12.4} 15.3) 16.3) 16.3| 12.5] 13.7] 13.2] 11.0) 13.4) 13.9) 13° 
SE EL ee 20. 8| 36. 2) pk 40.6} 39.1) 40.4] 42.7) 19.5) 31.6) 35.8) 27 
a eee a see ns 25. 0} 40.9) 44. 6) 44.6) 42.3) 44 1) 44 5) 25.3) 45.6) 44.9 46 7 
, IR TGR jas Relea a 25. 7| 42.4 45.1 45. 1} 52.4) 53.8) 55.4] 26.7] 50.8] 53.7 53 
a oe RRL te’ teitcaes 19. 7| 45.3] 45.6) 45. 8| 38.8] 38.5] 41.1] 19.0) 39.6] 36.4. 32 < 
[ oe a ee Se oe 21. 0} 37.38) ian 41.2) 41.8) 44.8) 45.4) 18 5 36.1 38. 8) 39 
Eee Aas ST Pew! 32. 7| 36.8) 35.7} 30. 8) 37. 5) 38.3)_____] 32. 7) 39.9) 3s 0 
sts eee Ounst........- 10.0) 14.0 Bal 14.0) 12.5) 12.5) 12.5 8. 0} 13. 0) 13. 0} | 
Milk, evaporated...........-.- 15-16 oz. Can_|__--- 12. 5; 12.6) 12.7} 11.6) 11.6) 11. 6)._.-- 19. 1} 10. 5 { 
[Se ae ae eee Pound _...-- 39. 0} 57.3) 58.1) 56.1) 53.2) 51. 0) 49.0) 33.3) 52.5) 51.7) 50 
Oleomargarine (all butter sub- |__... eae bad 31. 1} 31. 9) 31.9} 30. 0} 30. 9) 30. 6;____- 27. 1) 28.5) 28.3 
stitutes). 
SE ees wee ee 22. 3} 36.1) 36.1 36.0} 37. 6| 37.6) 37.6) 19.2) 34.6! 33. 4 
| SP! artes 15. 0} 21. 6} 21.1) 21.4) 22.3) 20.5) 20.1) 13.7) 182) 16.9 17.8 
Vegetable lard substitute___-_|_..-- WR .icnwockstaae 26. 1) 25. | 25.9} 24.9! 23.7) 24. 1)__.__ 25. . 25. 9 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh__.........- Dozen_.....- 24. 0} 37. 1; 37. 8, 37. 1) 37.5) 38. 1) 37.4) 20.0) 36.1) 35.0) 35.5 
a SRR a Oe ee a Pound ...._- - 31 94 025 925 BD 89 BO 55 O25 Bas 9g 
SE ee ey a _ ees 60} 61 61) 60) &9 5&8 BO 47 5.8 
| 
eee eae eet _ Sere 20} 5&1) 48 48 65 63) 63} 21] 48 43 4: 
pea ee Se hc tncitetbest ind a3} 20 B2BO BH All 9.2)... 8.9 87) & 
Ee L 8-oz. pkg..-.-.|....- 10.9) 11.1 11.2) 10.6) 10.3) 10.3)__..- 10. 2) 10. 3} 10.1 
i eee pos. 7°s--- ao aes 25. 5) 25. 4) 25.4) 24.3) 25.2) 25. 0)_._.__ 23. 6| 24.3) 24.3 
es Se RET, eile 20. 6| 20.4) 20.4) 22. 5} 22.5) 22. 3)__.__ 21. 7) 20.9) 20.8 
} | LSE ee RS 9.8) 12.6) 13.2) 13.3) 11.2) 11.3) 10.8) 8.3) 10.2) 11.1) IL! 
es es: on ee, 11.1) 90 91/101) 93) 91). 90] 7.6 7 
|, ss ee A ce. taste. L721 282 LS 64 8 LH 2S 64 6.1 
RF Se ae a a WE A AES SE £S.64G. aH 6h 6a.QW...- 7.3 6.0) 6 
eS SE a ae ere MM Be 5.7] 89 69 59 8&3 67)... Bi) 54) 
Wes ee... 2252 No. 2 can-.... Ue 10. 6| 10. 1) 10.1) 11.1) 10.5) 10.5). 1L 1] 10.6 10 
ee! ee | EES -----| 16.1) 15.3) 15.3) 17.6) 16.4) 16. 6)...._| 17.0) 16.0, i6.| 
PO I iiccuccnneiatuniee ee Eee 20. 9| 20. 1) 20.1) 19,6) 18.4) 18. 4)__... 17. 0} 17. 1! 
Tomatoes, canned -.........--]..--- _ ~WEEFSES 1D 12. 5; 10.0) 10.0) 15.0) 13.4) 13. 8)__.._ 13. 4) 11.4 11.3 
Sugar, granulated_..........-- Pound... 6.0) 638 66 65 64 61) 62 & 7.3] &7| 6&8 
i cee ea Mey eee do......_| 56. 0} 86. 6; 88.1) 88.1) 68. 7) 66.9) 66.9) 55.0) 70.0) 73.0 73.0 
ME EIST SR BE | 26. 8| 49.5) 49.6) 49.6) 50.4) 48.5) 48.1) 24.3) 48.8) 47.9 47.9 
PURO Sis o cide inde ek Se _ ae _.---| 189) 18.1) 18.1; 18.8) 17.2) 17.4)..-._ 19. 5) 19.9 19 
| EE Re EE Cees es Ne ' "oy Sane .----| 13,7} 14.4) 14.4) 13.9) 14.1) 14.2)...__1| 14.5) 14.7) 14 
) EL SF ee ee Eee Dogen......_|__--_ 37. 7| 36. 4) 36.8) 41.9) 37.7) 38.2)... 34 2) 32.1) 33 
QUIN ia Sos saciid 7 “PRT ELAS 5) 54.2) 56.5) 53.5) 51.2) 50.6). ._- 51.2} 50.0) 48.8 
1 No. 24 can. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD !y 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DAT ES—Continued ” 













































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. | Washington, D. c. 
Article Unit May 15— May 15— 
7 Apr. | May} May | Apr. | May / Apr. May 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ] 15, 15,| 15. 
is Oya 109 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.) Cis | Cts. 
Sirloin steak.........-.-- Pound------ 23.8) 34.0) 33.4) 33.8) 35.3) 34.9) 35.4) 27.5) 44.9) 45.5 46 ¢ 
Round steak.-....-..---|-...- do..-----| 21.5) 29.2) 28.7] 29.6) 35.1) 34.4) 34.9] 23.6) 38.9) 38.7) 40 | 
a Tae do..-----| 19.6] 27.2) 27.4) 27.0] 24.8) 24.1) 24.1) 21.9) 34.3) 34. 5) 34 3 
| 
Chuck roast............-|_ ey Waee 16.8} 18.8; 19.2) 19.6) 21.0) 21.8) 22.3) 17.6) 23.2) 24.3) 04, 
PE te i wtcbonwatocdon tid do....---| 12.9} 14.5) 14.9] 15.0) 13.1) 1387) 13.9] 12 1) 12.9] 13.7) js = 
fn ee do...--.-| 24.6) 38.7) 40.7) 41.0) 33.0) 34.7) 37.2) 21.1) 40.1) 41.8 43.9 
Bacon, sliced...-..------|____- do...----| 31.7} 54.5} 57.3| 57.0] 46.1] 46.8] 47.5] 26.5] 44.9] 48.0) «0.0 
Se SS gun eae ES “hese | 30.8) 57.7) 59.3) 60.2) 527) 51.4) 521) 28.0 58.6! 59. 2) 60.9 
pe eee coe eae 20.8) 35.8) 36.3) 38.1) 38.8) 38.1) 40.5) 20.9) 43. 5) 40.7) 44, 
1 Teta eR ety get do....---| 24.5} 34.7] 35.81 36.7} 36.1) 37.4] 36.8] 22.4) 40.3] 44.2) 4; 
Salmon, canned--...-----|____- do....---|....-| 321) 87.9} 385) 334) 411) 41.4/..... 28. 4) 38. 1) 37.9 
Milk, fresh.........-...- Quart......- 8.5} 120) 127) 127) 125) 125) 125) 80) 14.0) 15.0) i490 
| 
Milk, evaporated__.._--- 15-16 0z. Can_'____- 10.4; 10.6; 10.7} 11.6) 11.8 11. 7j----- 11. 6) 11.8) 11.9 
, | a ee Pound -_-----| 35.0; 49.0) 50.5) 49.7) 50.0) 48.6) 48.8) 38.7) 55.1) 53.7) 53.4 
Oleomargarine (all but- |_____ Dine-J-.-04 BHR BE MT SBE Be BSe....- 29. 6} 31. 3) 31.3 
ter substitutes). | 
CROGRG. 23 cdcitsincnccons- se S).Bce- 21.7; 34.3) 36.5) 36.3) 36.5) 36.4) 35.6) 23. 5) 39. 5) 38.9) 38 5 
SEE Ginnai-ahipbeiebwabatiahait,. . it do...----| 17.6; 23.9) 24.1) 23.9) 224) 20.8) 20.6) 14.8) 21.3) 20.5) 20.9 
Vegetable lard sub-|_____ Be.thctiee re 29. 3} 28.7) 28.7) 28.2) 28.0) 28.0)..._. 24.9) 25.1) 25.1 
stitute. | 
Eggs, strictly fresh_-__-- Dozen....--- 25.0; 36.8) 34.5} 35.3) 35.3) 33. 5 33. 1} 23.9) 38. 8} 39. 5 g 
MS oie lebeomneiie Pound...--- 5.5} 10.3} 9.7] 97) 103) 10.1) 10.1) 5.6 82) 81) 8] 
p Ba ee oe Oe i. 30 609 5.2 B&B G2 @@ 62 @ y 6.4) 6.6) ¢ 
| 
i See eee do....---| 3@ 5&6 y 4.9 56) 5&1) 5.1) 24 5.4) 5. ‘| y 
Rolled oats.:............ Be aati Mose AD BOR BOIS ee 6S... 9.5} 9.2) 9.2 
Corn flakes.............. 8-oz. pkg----|--.-- 12.1) 11.8) 11.9) 11.9) 119) 11,9)... 10. 6} 10. 6) 10 
Wheat cereal_......----- | 8-02. pkg---|-...- 26.5| 27.2 27.3] 26.2! 27.1) 26.9)-.._. 23. 8} 24.8) 24.¢ 
EES pe Pound_----- ai.. 18.3) 18.3) 18.3) 20.1) 19.1) 19 1/...-- 23. 2} 23.7) 23.8 
POD Ads, dhs cbedinadd<na ee. alee! G0.isae--)) 7.7) 12.98 .°12 90) (13. 3 10.6; 11.4) 11.6) 9.4) 11.5} 13.0) 13.( 
RS IS SEE OE tS OL 11.3! 10.4) 10.44 9.7) 87) 8 6...- 9.7] 8. ‘J 8.6 
Nn clindecosresatiticuts do....-.-| LO 3.5) 5.2 48 23) 66 58 21) B26 7.9 75 
Onions........----------|-...- do....---|..-.. 8.5) 5.3) 5.6) 10.1) 5.5) 95)... 9.0) 6.4) 7.8 
0 RE es eS Pa = A ee Bey Ce | oe. oe | eee 5.8) 7. ¢ 5.9 
Beans, baked-....-.....- No. 2camn...-|-...- 14.44 13.9) 13.6) 11.5) 111) 11.0)... 10. 9} 10. 5) 10.7 
a ee ae pe EE: 19.8} 18.9) 19.0) 18.3) 15.7) 15.7)-...- 16. 7} 15. 7/ 15.6 
OO aS ae | See = 20.8) 20.4) 20.5) 18.6) 17.3) 16.7/-...- 16. 9] 16.8 16.7 
Tomatoes, canned._..-.-|_._.- 00.5.8. Hd. 18. 5} 117.9) 117.9} 15.3) 13.6] 13. 6)..._- 12. 2} 10. 4; 10.2 
Sugar, granulated_...... Pound------ 5.9) 7.7] 6.9' 7.0) 7.8 7.2) 7.44 4.9) 7. 6.5) 6 
| 
, “ee a AF "Sie 50.0} 80.0) 78.0) 78.3) 77.7} 78.6} 76.1) 57.5) 82.1] 89.2) 89.2 
ES RN EE 66.5.4i. 28.0} 52.0) 52.2) 52.2) 53.3) 53.4) 53.1) 28.8 #7 4 48.3) 48.3 
ee eS OGuiaes ck. 14.6] 15.4) 15.3) 17.3) 16. " TZ, Moastes 18. 2} 18. 2) 18.4 
i Be * BS Ses 14.5] 14.8) 14.6] 14.9] 15.5] 15.3]... 13.5] 14.5. 14 
EE donc oanecesnue ye ARR Nia 213.9] 213. 5) 213. 5) 210.2) 29, 8) 210. 0).___- 37. 7| 36.1) 34.4 
SP ctbencccedccecclaceite “ERE ST, SUE SS 53.9} 50.1) 50.5) 53.8) 54.8) 56. 5j/-...- 60. 0} 58.7, 55.8 
1 No. 244 can. 2 Per pound 
[140] 
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‘ 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51! Cities 


TABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food? in May, 1926, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in May, 1925, and in April, 1926. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured cach month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 


Tarte 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MAY, 1926, COM- 
PARED WITH THE COST IN APRIL, 1926, MAY, 1925, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 









































| i | | 
Percentage increase Percentage increase | Percent 
May, 1926, Percent- | | May, 1926, anege me 
compared with— | age de- ; compared with— crease 
crease mee 
City 1928, ae City | 1926, com 
| pare 
1913 |May, 1925 a A | 1913 /May, 1925 wrth 
ay Apri 
April, ; 
p28 1926 
pi Sn nee 65.9 8.7 0.2 || Minneapolis - - ----- 61.4 7.9 1.2 
Baltimore........-.- 69. 5 4.7 106 || Mobile.._..--.--_- Lndleadiane 6.9 0.5 
Birmingham. -.-_-.--- 69.8 6.1 10.6 || Newark._-..--.---- 57.0 8.3 11.0 
ae ea 60. 4 7.6 3.1 1} New Haven.-.-.---- 59.8 9.8 2.3 
oo, RS (ilies 9.3 0.9 || New Orleans.-.----- 56.9 5. 2 0.8 
ee 67.2 9.8 3 i New York.....-«.« 67.1 8.7 10.4 
Butte ....... eee y.) ees Se 3.2 ok Bi NS hon Sa EE ae 9. 1 0.3 
Charleston, 8. C ---- 65.8 7.3 1.8 |} Omaha_.-_._..------ 59.5 6.3 1.6 
Chicage. .--6......-- 71.7 8.2 te. eS eee 5. 6 0.8 
Cincinnati.....----- 6A. 4 8.5 11.0 || Philadelphia-----.-- 65. 2 7.6 10.1 
Cleveland.........-- 63.8 8.5 0.3 || Pittsburgh-...-.--- 60. 7 5.0 1.3 
Se RG. Fie 8.5 0.0 '| Portland, Me_-----|...-.----- 6.8 3.1 
fe RE ah 55. 5 1.6 10.7 || Portland, Oreg----- 40. 0 0. 6 0.8 
Dem We ck saecict 45.5 5.6 1.0 || Providence... ----- 59.9 7.4 3.0 
| ean REE, 70. 4 7.5 1.4 || Richmond-----.---- 72. 2 8.0 0.6 
Fall River......+.-..4 58.3 9.6 1.0 |], Rochester.......---)......---- 8.0 1.0 
J ee 0.8 0.9 |} St. Louis_.....----- 65. 8 7.6 0.1 
Indianapolis. ---_--. 57.6 9.7 OOF Bes is he. 8.9 0. 4 
Jacksonville..-.---.- 58.8 9.8 1.4 |} Salt Lake City-_--- 33.9 23.2 1.2 
Kansas City. ...-.-- 59.3 6.7 1.4 || San Francisco------ 53. 5 1.7 10.1 
Little Rock. -....-...- 54.4 6.8 Tey y  ~* Seen eae 9.5 10.8 
Los Angeles........- 46. 4 1.0 0.2 || Seranton......----- 66. 8 8.4 0. 4 
LOU cnclhcaioe 59. 1 6.7 33.6 BBG... swenteess* 48.8 1.4 0.5 
Manchester _.._.._.- 55.0 7.3 2.6 || Springfield, Il]__--.|.-....-.-. 6.8 0.7 
) 54.3 6.3 0.1 || Washington, D, C. 69. 7 7.1 0.4 
Milwaukee......___- 63.9 8.9 1.4 
Fe Ae oo ok i 
1 Increase. 2 Decrease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
of May 99.4 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 47 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included 
in the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnats, 





’ For list of articles see note 6, p. 126. ahs 

." The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
fiven in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have 
been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review, for March 1921, 


D. 2 
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Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark. 
New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, 
Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in May, 1926. 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MAY, 1926 


























Geographical division 
United — 
Item States 
North South North South —§ Wreete 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central wsern 
Percentage of reports received_____..._--.- 99. 4 100. 0 100. 0 99. 7 100. 0 97.0 
Number of cities in each section from | 
which every report was received__-____- | 47 14 8 13 Te 4 
| 








Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 6 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1907 
to 1925,* and by months for 1925, and for January, through May 
1926. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
eae 1923 was 43.4 _ cent higher than the average money price 
or the year 1913. e relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points, but an increase 
of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 6 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 
1921, the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers 
have been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire 
period. The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 
as 100.0. are 162.4 for April and 161.1 for May, 1926. 

The curve shown in the chart on p e 144 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of t oload budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





4 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see Fe , 1921, issue, pp. 
19-21; for each month of 1921 and 1922 see February, 1923, issue, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1924, 
see February, 1925, issue, p. 21. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, May 15, 1925, and April15 
and May 15, 1926, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not include charges 
for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is 
necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MAY 15, 1925, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1926 











1925 1926 








City, and kind of coal 
May 15 





United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Atlanta. Ga.: 
Bituminous 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous 

Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Butte, Mont.: 
EDS CCR ae eee 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Bituminous 
Chicago, I1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
_ Bituminous 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Bituminous . . 6. 56 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Sto 14. 75 14. 75 

14. 37 14. 75 14. 75 

7.93 8. 48 8. 57 


5,99 6. 59 6, 59 

















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured saslennseny and published in the March and Septembez issues 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 PCUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MAY 15, 1925, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1996— 
































Continued 
1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal — 
Jan. 15 July 15 May 15 Apr. 15 May 15 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
GR eae Ser Se Cee ee Eee, a eee eee $14. 50 $15. 33 $15.17 
NG 5 es oa eto Sout teed $8. 25 $7. 21 11, 22 12. 39 11. 72 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___._------- 8. 88 9. 00 15. 33 15. 00 15. 50 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__..........--- 8. 50 8. 50 15. 58 15. 06 15.56 
WN 56.0 pntctes cebteceinakicnss 5. 25 4. 88 9. 39 8. 83 9,19 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a TRS RSE ae 62-2 PE RS 8. 00 7.45 15. 08 16. 42 16. 00 
| hE RE Poe Ste I REESE A 8. 25 7. 65 15. 08 16. 42 15. 50 
SE pe eat See raaaen Beery ee 5. 20 5. 20 8. 70 10. 45 9, 33 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ss ee a ee ee ee dl 8 25 7.43 15. 63 16.75 16.75 
Bea: alle ae a Bile aaa eta e 8. 25 7. 61 15. 46 16. 25 16. 25 
Houston, Tex.: 
TE ey ea ee RE Ae Ac SE es ae, Set ae, Se 10. 83 11. 50 11. 50 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
BATE ARE SEES oleae Saar ee 3. 81 3. 70 6. 53 7.01 6. 5f 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
PERS SE Ss a ee 7. 50 7. 00 12. 00 14. 00 13. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkausas anthracite— 
ES SESE Bee Bice: F) RX: eee nes aero tay See 14. 58 13. 90 13. 50 
SS Se eer eee ee eS Eee Se 15. 94 15. 50 15. 33 
OCs a > waco cniiaeiosiccdaks<3= 4.39 3. 94 8. 07 7.97 7. 84 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
RMB, ES DST ay Se RE A EE ae © 14. 00 14. 00 14.00 
pS ES 6. 00 5. 33 10. 30 10. 60 10. 00 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
GENES Sepa a walle aa Hae 13. 52 12. 50 15. 94 15. 94 15. 31 
Louisville, Ky.: 
TS ii och eet ead a ccedknshinn Sel 4. 20 4.00 6.17 6. 37 6. 33 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Set ee bee oS 10. 00 8. 50 16. 50 17. 00 17. 00 
Chestnut_.....- devin einen titiecatiare dented 10. 00 8. 50 16. 00 17. 00 17.00 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
| ES Ser aes See 24.34 24,22 7.13 7. 84 6. 75 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
RE ae 2 a ee ees 8. 00 7. 85 16. 40 16. 80 16. 80 
Cb ap SS 85 Te eae 8. 25 8.10 16. 25 16. 65 16. 63 
hl TEES er stl Scan oe 6. 25 5.71 9. 08 11. 42 9. 43 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Il. Saal wihinduchieicieninhs mnreradtaeseda 9. 25 9. 05 17. 70 18.10 18. 10 
I ae Soe an yaaa Sa ag 9. 50 9. 30 17. 55 18. 04 17. 98 
RE ae ce EE SETS Sy aie Bi 5. 89 5. 79 10. 86 11.19 11. 09 
Mobile, Ala.: 
SABRES Fie hire RE SERB AG RR Yan, RRR Capi aN A aS PRT 9. 00 9, 31 9, 23 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
REST SS aes « aes Mena Sah | SE Fe 6. 50 6. 25 13.18 14, 00 14. 00 
ERR CPR OR age pe ee 6. 75 6. 50 12. 93 13. 50 id. OO 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ae IETS 2 kala a i Oa a 7. 50 6. 25 14. 55 15, 80 15. 05 
RE I See eee as a 7. 50 6. 25 14, 55 15. 80 15. 05 
New Orleans, La.: 
tr 26. 06 26.06 9. 29 9. 86 9, 32 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
le SI IRS tll 5 a ease 7.07 6. 66 14. 02 14, 75 14. 75 
OT RE oe 7.14 6. 80 13. 68 14, 54 14. 50 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— * 
ERE SE SIE Te tees a Shs Neat age tee S 15. 00 17. 00 15. 50 
CN SMS: ee: a ete TEE ERE ITE coithe: aitih: Seeman 15. 00 17. 00 15. 50 
Dit 2. bias oi 5s ei rd ed dove $2 SS 8. 57 9. 34 8. 46 


2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES FOR COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE,  aaaieaamaia 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MAY 15, 1925, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1926— 
Continue 








City, and kind of coal 








Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous 

Peoria, Ill.: 
Bituminous 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





EER RR SILL PE 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
|, LE, AE a ee BP 





Bituminous 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__________-- 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
Bituminous 
San Franciseo, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite— 
, Eeg 24. 50 
“Sc aaaa : 3 16. 39 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous 10. 25 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
10. 28 
10. 20 10. 67 


Bituminous i ; 10. 15 9. 96 
Springfield, I1.: 
Bituminous 4. 35 4. 38 4. 38 


! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
? Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). , : 
4‘ Fift = pee od additional is charged for ‘‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
nto cellar. 
é All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half tonis made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES FOR COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON et ta 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MAY 15, 1925, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY js 
1926—Continue ’ 


— 








1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal : nk. mid ar > 


Jan. 15 July 15 May 15 Apr. 15 May 15 











Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

















RE as. hig venice ahha aw ceeee 1 $7. 50 1 $7. 38 1 $15.11 1 $15. 53 1 $15.53 

| See Ee. See 8 nee 17, 65 17.53 1 14, 57 115, 22 115,22 
Bituminous— 

en SB dank a beandanbeinee 110. 38 111. 67 111.08 

Prepared sizes, high volatile______- eS, hs Bi cna 9 if 18, 38 19.00 19.00 

Run of mine, mixed-.....-.-..-..-- | in ceeeeeek fa iceabiiee ed | 17,44 17.75 17,75 


| 








1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in May, 1926 
A SLIGHT increase in the general level of wholesale prices from 





April to May is shown by information gathered in representa- 

tive markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, 
which ination 404 commodities or price series, registered 151.7 for 
May compared with 151.1 for April, an increase of nearly one-half 
of 1 per cent. Compared with May, 1925, with an index number of 
155.2, there was a decrease of 214 per cent. 

Farm products averaged slightly lower than in April, due to de- 
creases In grains, sheep, cotton, potatoes, and wool. Clothing mate- 
rials, metals, building materials, and house-furnishing goods, also 
were somewhat cheaper. In other groups prices were higher than 
in the preceding month, ranging from one-third of 1 per cent in the 
Ya of foods and chemicals and drugs to 234 per cent in the case of 
uels. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable 
information for April and May was collected, increases were shown 
in 84 instances and decreases in 152 instances. In 168 instances no 
change in price was reported. The large increase reported for fue!s 
was responsible for the net increase in the general price level. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 

















{1913==100.0] 
1926 
Commodity group May, 1925 — Se cai 7 
April May 

TREES BROIIOR 6 5 no ni ssp e crnsindapensasbices aumiend 151.9 144.9 144.2 
FOODB .- 22220 nnn -2- 2-9 nn one nnnnnannnnnonceeceeeoeseo- 153. 2 153. 2 153.8 
CR et TGROTINNE. bie. oe eerie ecincnae duis ns sccetgabnelonae 188. 4 176. 8 176. 1 
DUE tsi anenccnce-qocenncaccencncceveseccesesseagipiil 168. 2 174. 0 178.7 
Metals and metal products. -.....................-.-..-- 127.2 126. 5 125.2 
EEE EEE AE: IF 173. 6 173. 2 171.6 
Ce EL. sn onnesvarcpnshinkhnnnseaeomndihinge 133. 1 130. 3 130.7 
House-furnishing goods -.-..................---.-------- 170. 5 163. 4 162.2 
aks on ncnncdnediaretedonttindinategsankonpeel 131.3 126. 5 124.7 
Be CR cece nncsckduttictschndtncnccosscnannha 155. 2 151, 1 151.7 
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Comparing prices in May with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products and mis- 
cellaneous commodities declined 5 per cent and clothing materials 
614 percent. In all other groups also, except foods and fuels, prices 
averaged lower than in May, 1925, ranging from nearly 114 per cent 
for building materials to 434 per cent for house-furnishing goods. 
Foods, on the other hand, were one-third of 1 per cent higher and 
fuels were 614 per cent higher than in May of last year. 





—_— ss 
=_<o<oe 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
ge countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most cases 
to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which 
is used in Other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, 
because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory informa- 
tion for 1913 was not available. A part of the countries shown in 
the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such eases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results should not, there- 
fore, be considered as closely comparable with one another. In 
certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely. comparable 
from month to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes 
. the list of commodities and the localities included at successive 
dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 































































COUNTRIES 
- France 
’ United , Czecho- Den- France 
Country --.- States Canada | Belgium slovakia | mark Finland = (Paris) Germany 
Number of m 
localities. 51 60 59 22 100 21 320 1 71 
ties. ins | 43 foods | 29 foods | (food 32 | Foods | 36 foods |,,, 1° a) F 
ties in- | 43 foods s s, ‘oods 
cluded... etc.) (17 foods) (11 foods) |(11 foods) 
—_ Govern } 
4 Ministry Federal 
Comput- | Bureau | Depart- ment Central : ane 
ing agen- | of Labor | ment of yey 9 Ofte o Statisti- |Bureauof ppt ay ec — 
CF 2.4 Statistics | Labor ye or eal De- [Statistics cell 
partment — 
- Base=100.| wy, July, April, July, July, | January- August,| July, — 
. 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 June, 1914 1914 1914 July 1914 
Year and 
month 
1923 
SOBA nk 141 142 383 941 180 eS. suddss—.t 309 j_..-_.___- 
= eee 139 142 397 . 2 ae ous 1103 331 ee 
Dier:..':... 139 145 408 , PRRs Se aE: eur j.......... 
pS 140 143 409 of, See | Ree ee  . aaa 
May--_-_-_- 140 140 413  § ease 1016 337 —C— 7 
Jumne____-_- 141 138 419 _ 4 Seperrenae 4 aa S31 j_... 
pS» ee 144 137 429 921 188 4 ERR RS & | se 
Rae: f. 3c.% 143 142 439 ee ee 1087 | 349 $28 |_....----- 
Sept._..._- 146 141 453 } ener ae $008 ho. cisnacs NS 42 
eee 147 144 458 gg SPR )) {een 349 |... - 2.8. 
Nov__.___. 148 144 463 See Mit uhbid 1133 373 2 eee 
Dee. ...2.é 147 145 470 ee ees: titi attiiinind SEO loacceuee-~ 
1924 
pes 146 145 480 917 194  » Zee 376 127 
|). ee 144 145 495 _ {MESSE 1070 400 384 117 
Fe iscaxitaninises 141 143 510 Yn rere Se ae op. 392 | 120 
BR, e485 138 137 498 gg aR ahead. 380 123 
May-.--.. 138 133 485 ,,  t oeee ee bees 1037 393 378 | 126 
} 139 133 492 |) Re ae ee 370 120 
July___.._- 140 134 493 909 200 1052 |.__....... 360 | 125 
pv sie 141 137 498 __ - ee eee 1125 400 366 | 122 
ee ae 144 139 503 og eaters 8 pret ae eb es 374 125 
=a 145 139 513 , SR Se ici 383 | 134 
ee... 147 141 520 . | See eo 1160 426 396 | 135 
| ES? 148 143 521 jae Xk ee ee 404 | 35 
| | 
1925 
pee 15i 145 521 1 899 215 | FP TS 408 137 
es ae 148 147 517 2» ene 1120 440 410 | 145 
Mar...__.. 148 145 511 | | RRS Ree 415 | 146 
| 148 142 506 ee gt SR we 409 | 144 
May f 148 141 502 6 ESS 1097 434 | 418 | 14] 
Junme....... 152 141 505 _ >» Re 3 eee 422 | 146 
—. 156 141 509 1 916 | 210 ee 421 | Ld 
NU os ss a anne 157 146 517 i. 5 eee 1222 | 451 423 154 
RET 156 146 525 et ne aes et A MEE LAP 431 | 153 
_ SaEes 158 147 533 sais abi BUND hiccccukastl 433 151 
Nov.__-_-- 164 151 534 5, RR aie 1164 | 471 444 147 
ae 162 156 534 sas mE ct es BY icoccocnmuinions 463 146 
1926 | 
Bel emia 161 157 527 854 177 tS 480 143 
} ;, eat 158 155 526 2 ee RR 1106 | 503 495 142 
Mar-_.__.. 156 154 521 i BE BE ticcccstapel 497 141 
i 











1 Revised index (29 foods) since January, 1925. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES—Continued 





United 
Norway! Sweden aten King- oo 
om 





600 


Number of 
jocalities.| . 4° 





Commod- | 20 foods 
ities in- and ah 
cluded _ ..| charcoal 





| 

ay ry Central | Central 
tional | Bureau | Bureau 
Econo- | %f Sta- | of Sta- 
“my tistics | tistics 


Computing 
agency -.. 





January- 
June, i, 
1914 
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South African Report on Cost of Living 


HE Government of South Africa has recently issued a report oy 
fs the cost of living, prepared by a committee the date at Whose 
appointment is not given, but whose study deals with condi- 

tions in 1925.1. The most important charge given the committee 
was to report on the expenditure required to maintain in certain typi- 
cal industrial areas, (a) on an average regimen and (b) on a minimum 
regimen, a civilized standard of living for a typical family of man 
wife, and three children. : | 
With a view to securing light on this question, actual budgets were 
collected from a number of families. To overcome the difficulty 
caused by differences in local prices, a quantity budget form was 
prepared by the committee, on which returns were made. Some of 
the budgets received were either incomplete in some essential respect 
or contained figures so unusual as to arouse suspicion, but after all 
doubtful ones were eliminated 442 budgets remained covering families 
in all the industrial areas of South Africa, and ranging, as to occu- 


ation of the head, from laborers to bankers and Government oflicials. 
‘he budgets were divided into three groups, according to whether 
the family income was under £20? a month, £20 but not exceeding 


£30 a month, or over £30 not exceeding £41 13s. 4d. per month— 
i. e., £500 a year— and for each of these groups expenditures were 
tabulated under the headings of food, fuel and light, rent, an¢ 
sundries. As a result of this analysis, the committee reached the 
conclusion that the expenditure of the second group might be taken 
as representing an average regimen. 

We are asked to state what the cost of living on an average regimen is. ‘The 
definition of what may be looked upon @as an average regimen is a matter of some 
difficulty, but taking all the facts into consideration, we are of the opinion that 
the figure £27 16s. 9d. given in respect of all areas combined in Group 2—i. e., 
incomes exceeding £20 but not exceeding £30 per month—may be accepted as 
approximating closely the monthly expenditure necessary to maintain in South 
Africa a family of five consisting of man, wife, and three children, on an average 
regimen on a@ civilized standard of living. 

Converted into United States money this amounts to about 
$1,625 bor year. The ‘‘typical family” whose needs it is supposed 
to supply differs somewhat from the family taken as a standard by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the ages of the children 
being taken as 12, 9, and 5, instead of 12, 6, and 4, asin the bureau’s 
studies. 

The committee did not feel that it had the time and money needed 
for the thorough investigation necessary in order to establish the 
cost of a minimum regimen under a civilized standard. Accordingly 
it made a careful study of minimum budgets drawn up by varicus 
rah and reached its conclusion from these data interpretcd 
in the light of South African conditions. 

Accurate results can only be obtained, as we have already said, by an ex*ensive 
and intensive investigation, but on the evidence available at the present time 
and taking all the circumstances into consideration we think that the cost of @ 
minimum regimen on a civilized standard of living in the 9 principal towns might 
be taken as ranging from £90 to £110 per annum. 








ee South Africa. Department of Labor. Cost of Living Committee. Report, 1925. Capetow., 
1925. 
4 Pound at par=$4.8655, shilling=24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate approximately at por. 
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Apparently this conclusion met considerable adverse criticism, 
and the Social and Industrial Review, the publication of the South 
African Department of Labor, in discussing the report, explains that 
this amount is meant only to provide data on which any assessment 
of old-age pensions, disability pensions, or poor relief might be based. 
“To suggest that the committee recommended this minimum as a 
possible standard of wage payment is to be entirely wide of the mark; 
but if those responsible for poor relief would even approximate the 
minimum suggested, there can be no doubt that the position of the 
unemployed and the poor would be vastly improved in comparison 
with the standard of relief which is considered adequate or otherwise 
asses Muster at the present time.” 

The proportion of the income expended on various items by the 
diferent income groups is shown by the following table: 

















PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE, BY INCOME GROUPS 


















Income over | Income over 
Item cpacene sat £20 but not | £30 but not 
month over £30 a | over £41 13s. 

month 4d. a month 






All incomes 
up to £41 13s, 
4d. a month 




















<a ES Ep eS EASES ba od ends SRO aa een le Oe 41. 62 



















40.11 . 65 . 63 

Dal ae kw sh cite. Suds ~edaen see 7. 56 5.11 4. 80 5. 05 
Wicaskttnncer ichiin ous shan tei escenario ana aaclcaioal am 20. 91 17.48 18. 02 18. 04 
Sundries (including clothing) --...-......----.- 29. 91 37. 30 42. 53 40, 28 
eer oe ee . ba dls tn dae Be 100. 00 100. 00 . 00 00 
















Retail Prices in Maracaibo, Venezuela, 1921 and 1926 








30, 1926, gives the following table showing the average retail 
prices of some of the principal articles of food in Mara- 
caibo for the years 1921 and 1926: 


A REPORT from the American consul at Maracaibo, dated April 









1921 1926 

Article (bolivares) ! (bolivares) 
TN sy dellinies bn og ww cin se Se args a kilogram__ 2. 00 9. 00 
Coton Maree. su... 1b co side opilin wh denne ae each__ 4. 00 10. 00 
BD eine on os wainh padc pee eeeee 0 bo dozen__ 2.00 .4. 00 
CIT a cali. win iki « om bs Webbe Ab oleate ale whee pound... 20 - ey 7H 
Plantain fruit________- ab bv 3s bee ae miele ke Sg, 100__ 3.00 25. 00 
UE. cs 1 sss crak ick ont Ge ee ae Gee each... 20 2. 00 
TOs Sis in Co 2 wed welintee en cet eee dozen__ 1.00 3. 00 






y . 465. 00 












' Bolivar at par =19.3 cents; exchange rate varies; kilogram=2.2 pounds. 
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AGREEMENTS 


Cleaners, Dyers, and Pressers—Detroit 


HE following extracts are taken from the agreement of Cleaners. 
dei and Pressers’ Union, Local No. 17834, Detroit, effective 
arch 22, 1926, to March 1, 1927: 


ArTICLE 1. That from and after the date hereof and up to March 1, 1927. the 
employers bind themselves to the employment in their cleaning and dyeing 
plants only good-standing members of the said Cleaners, Dyers, and Pre: 
Union, Local No. 17834, and no others, said union to be the sole judge of its 
good-standing members, on the following work of cleaning, dyeing, : spoti 
pressing, tailoring, steaming, marking, sorting, and all other work in the factory 
end of the business. 

Art. 2. The union shall at all times, to the utmost of its abilities, furnish the 
employers skilled help, capable of properly doing the work required in the 
respective plants of the cleaners and dyers operated by the employers. 

Art. 3. When the union is unable to furnish help, the employers may hi 
help which does not belong to the union, provided such help makes applic: stior 
for membership within two weeks of the ‘beginning of such employment; in the 
event of failure or refusal of membership within said period, such help sha!! be 
immediately dismissed and not reemployed by any employer until membershi 
is acquired. 

Arr. 4. A 44-hour week shall constitute the women’s weekly hours. The daily 
hours not to commence before 7.30 a. m. and finish not later than 5 p. m., 8 
hours work constituting a day’s work straight time, except one-half hour for 
lunch from 12 to 12.30. Any hours before 7.30 and after 5 p. m. are to be 
considered overtime. 

Men employees may be started to work any time after 6 a. m. or before i) 
a. m., but their day’s work shall consist of 4 hours on Monday and not to exceed 
9 hours on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday workday to 
consist of 61% hours, ‘which must be finished not later than 3 p.m. The 10-0’clock 
starting time shall not apply on Monday. This makes a total of 46% hours per 
week. 

Arr. 5. All overtime shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half. Work on 
Sundays and holidays shall be paid at the rate of double time. 

Art. 6. The minimum wage scale shall be as follows: Sample dyers, $75; 
standard color dyers, $55; head fancy spotter, $85; fancy spotter, $70; gray 
spotter, $53.50; dark spotter (1 year experience, 30 days on job), $45; head 
cleaners (in charge of two or more helpers), $75; cleaners, $50; cleaners’ helper, 
$37.50; head wet fancy cleaner, $55; machine and hand pressers, $40; beginners, 
male, $25; bushelmen, union seale of tailors’ union; shortage man, $45; sorter 
(man), $35; sorter (woman), $25; marker, $40; dressmakers, $30; female 
pressers, $25; female markers, $25; beginners, female, $15. 

Should the raise as specified fail to bring the individual’s rate up to the mi ii- 
mum, then such additional raises as are necessary to make the minimum will be 
granted. Beginners are not included. 

— workers shall be paid at the highest rate of any class of work they 
perform 

Art. 9. It is hereby understood by both parties that piecework is strictly 
prohibited. 

Arr. 11. Members of the union shall not be required to work on orders place 
by firms unfair to said union, and refusal of such members to.work on such orders 
shall not be considered a violation of this agreement. 

Art, 12. The employer shall have the absolute right to discharge any employee 
at any time within a period of two weeks from the date of employment. This 
right of the employer shall be absolute and not subject to any review. 
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Arr. 13. It is hereby agreed by both parties that one week’s notice should be 
given in cases of quitting or discharging. Such notice shall be in writing and 
give cause when demanded. 

Art. 14. It is also agreed and understood by and between the parties hereto 
that if there should be any grievance between any employee and his or her 
employer, it shall be referred to the union business agent for settlement. In 
the event such grievance is incapable of settlement by this method, the employers 
and the union shall appoint a grievance committee consisting of two members, 
respectively, to settle such grievance; in the event of their failure to agree, they 
shall mutually agree upon some individual to sit with them as a board of arbi- 
tration. The decision of a majority of said board shall be final and binding. 
It is understood that all employees shall remain at work, and that there shall be 
no “loekout’’ pending the settlement of any grievance. Any dispute arising 
between the employer and the union, whether relating to the construction or 
interpretation of this agreement, shall be adjusted by the board of arbitration 
in the same Manner, 

Art. 15. The union shall have the right to select one of the members to act as 
shop chairman, and it shall be the duty of said shop chairman to see that all 
members of the union live up to the rules and regulations laid down by the 
union and the firm. Shop chairmen shaJl not be discriminated against in any 
way by the employer. 

Arr. 17. Should any member of the union be suspended or expelled from the 
union the employer agrees to discharge such member within one week after being 
notified by the union. 

Art. 18. The employer agrees to keep working rooms in a clean and sanitary 
condition and to furnish its employees with cool drinking water during the 
summer months. 

Arr. 19. Should the slackness of business warrant the laying off of help, 
employer agrees to divide as much as possible the work equally amongst ail 
employees. New employees who have been employed less than six months 
shall be laid off before there shall be any division of work. Last employee laid 
off shall get first preference to be rehired in their former employment unless laid 
off for cause. When a member is asked to report for work at the regular starting 
hour in the morning that member shall receive a full day’s pay. 

Arr, 21. It is hereby agreed by all the employees who are under this contract 
and who are members of the union, or who have made application to join the 
union, that the employers are authorized and direeted to deduct from the first 
week’s pay in each mouth and in no ease later than the 10th of the month, the 
amount of the union dues that are to be paid by each individual to the union, 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the union. 

A list of such employees will be furnished the employers by the shop chairman 
at least 10 days prior to the pay day mentioned above, together with the amounts 
to be deducted from each pay envelope. This money shall be turned over to 
the shop chairman and he shall receipt for same. 

_ Arr. 22. It shall be the duty of the association to see that all their members 
sign this agreement as individuals and further to see that they live up to it. 

_ Art, 23. This agreement shall remain in effect until an arbitration board has 
Cefinitely decided and both parties have agreed on a new agreement. The 
arbitration board shall make its decision not later than 30 days after expiration 
of this present agreement. Any decision of the board of arbitration shall be 
retroactive to March 1, 1927. . 





Commercial Telegraphers 


‘THE Canadian Marconi Wireless System, Division No. 59, of the 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, made a three-year 
agreement with the Canadian Marconi Co., March 8, 1926, effective 
April 1, from which the following extracts are taken: 


ArticLe 1, Ciause A. A list showing the seniority as at December 31, 1925, of 
all telegraphers and the divisions to which they are attached, shall be eee the 


eneral chairman and the general secretary-treasurer of Canadian Marconi 
ireless System, Division No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, 
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by Mareh 1, 1926, and such list shall be kept up to date monthly by advising these 
officers of any changes. Subsequent lists shall show divisions of new entrant: | 

Criause B. The right of seniority shall govern in all cases, ability, technical ang 
otherwise, being equal. . 

CiausE C. All seniority shall be determined by accumulated service, anq 
seniors under this clause who have the requisite ability, technical and otherwise 
shall be eligible for, and shall receive consideration in the matter of appointinents 
to the higher positions in the service. Absence consequent upon authorized 
union or company conferences shall not affect seniority. 

Art, 2, CLause A. Any telegrapher in good standing whose services have })cer, 
dispensed with on account of reduction in staff, shall be given preference in the 
fillii.g of new positions or vacancies, ability, technical and otherwise, being equal, 

Art. 3, Cuause A. In case of reducticn of staff, the junior telegrapher shal! be 
dispensed with first, having due regard to the exigencies of the service, ability, 
technical and otherwise, being equal. ) 

Art. 4, CLausE A. Two weeks’ leave of absence, with full wages and main- 
tenance allowance as per scale shall be due to telegraphers upon completion of esc}, 
one full year’s service at coast stations. Applications in writing therefor shall jc 
made within 30 days, subsequent to expiry of date due, and shall be granted, at 
the company’s convenience, as soon as possible thereafter. 

C.iausE B. Casual service aboard ship by way of temporary relief shall not be 
deemed a reason for denial of annual vacation. 

CiausE C. Vacation periods shall not be cumulative and payment in licu of 
lapsed vacations shall not be made. 

C.iavusEe D. Generous effort shall be made to grant vacations of uncertain and 
variable duration, and with full wages as per scale, to ships’ telegraphers who have 
been on extended voyages immediately prior to their return, and who have }yen 
unable to secure vacation for a prolonged period. 

Art. 5, Cuause A. In the event of a three-man station being short-staffed, 
thereby making it necessary for the remaining two telegraphers to keep constant 
watch between them, overtime for the extra duty in excess of 8 hours per day siial! 
be paid at the rate of time and one-half of the regular daily wage computed on the 
basis of 365 working-days per year, exclusive of allowances. 

ArT. 6, CLAUSE A. The company shall, upon request of the general chairman, 
meet a committee to deal with matters in dispute, such as wages, working condi- 
tions, grievances, etc., whether the foregoing be actual or alleged. 

Art. 7, Ctause A. Telegraphers leaving the service of their own accord shall 
be required to give the company 15 days’ previous notice in writing, and acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of such notice shall be sent without delay, by the proper 
authority. - 

CxiausE B. The company shall be required, in the event of reduction in staff, to 
give 15 days’ previous notice in writing, or 15 days’ wages inclusive of all allow- 
ances in lieu thereof. 

CriausE D. No telegrapher shall be suspended or discharged, except for in- 
vestigation, and any telegrapher who has been suspended or discharged and 
disproving the charge(s) made against him, shall be reinstated without prejudice, 
and shall be reimbursed for all loss of pay. 

Criause E. A telegrapher leaving the service shall, upon application, be fur- 
nished with a certificate by the company, stating length of service, capacity in 
which employed, and if desired by the telegrapher, a recommendation as to 
character and ability, and such certificate shall be available to the telegrapher with 
his settlement check and within a reasonable time. 

Art. 8. Wage scale and allowances. Cuause A. First year, $70 per month; 
second year, $75 per month; third year, $85 per month; fourth year, $95 per 
month; fifth year, $105 per month; sixth year, $115 per month. 

CuiauseE B. In addition to the above scale, an allowance of $40 per month shall 
be paid where maintenance is not furnished. 

LAusE C. Full maintenance allowance shall be paid in all cases where a coast 
station telegrapher has been temporarily assigned to ship service for a period of 
two weeks or less. 

Cuiause D. In addition to the above scale and allowances, a bonus of $15 per 
month shall be payable to regularly appointed officers in charge of coast stations, 
and a bonus of $10 per month shall be payable to officers in charge of ship stations 
carrying two or more telegraphers. 

Cause E. Regularly appointed officers in charge of coast stations shall suffer 
no loss of bonus through absence on regular vacations but such bonus shall not be 
payable to substitutes. 
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Cuause F. In the event of a regularly appointed officer in charge being on leave 
of absence other than vacation, the bonus payable to his position shall be paid to 
the telegrapher performing the duties of officer in charge. 

Ciause G. All uniform trimmings shall be supplied by the company free of 
charge to wireless officers serving on ships where uniforms are required to be 
worn. 

Art. 9, Cuause A. Fuel shall be supplied by the company in accordance with 
actual requirements for operating individual stations other than-dwellings, it being 
understood that the foregoing shall not apply to coast stations where maintenance 
allowance is not paid. 

Ciause B. The company shall supply light for all stations and dwellings at- 
tached thereto. 

CiausE C. The company shall pay all taxes on station property and buildings. 

CrausEB D. Rentals on dwellings shall not be more than $9 per month. 

Ciause E. The company shall not be held liable for loss by fire or through 
other causes, to telegraphers’ personal property in stations or dwellings. 

Art. 10, Cravse A. Wages shall commence from and shall include the date 
upon which the telegrapher is engaged by the company, which date of engagement 
shall mean the day upon which the telegrapher receives written instructions to 
proceed and does proceed to move to assume the duties to which he has been 
appointed. 

Chava B. Checks in payment of wages shall be available to all telegraphers 
as soon as possible after the first of the month following that for which payment 
is due and not later than the 15th. 

CiausE D. A ship’s telegrapher whose vessel is laid up at a point away from 
his divisional headquarters, and there being no further work available for said 
telegrapher, necessitating his being laid off, he shall be entitled to wages, trans- 
portation, and expenses until his return to his divisional headquarters. 

Art. 11, CLAausse A. In all cases of transfer, sufficient funds shall be advanced 
to cover reasonable expenses incurred, and telegraphers traveling upon the 
company’s service shall be entitled to first-class rail and steamship fare, hotel 
accommodation, and board. 

Ciause B. Vouchers (where procurable) shall be obtained and shall be filed 
with the company when statements of expenses are submitted. 

CiausE C. Orders of transfer shall be in writing and may be communicated 
by message, letter, or transfer cards. 

Ciausge D. No telegrapher shall be transferred unjustly or unfairly, and 
married men when being transferred on the initiative of the company shall, 
immediately prior to transfer date, and without monetary loss to themselves, 
be freed from station (coast station) duty for four days. 

Art. 12, Ctauss A. The company undertakes to insert in its future agree- 
ments with shipowners, for the provision of telegraphers’ service, a clause pro- 
viding that the shipowners shall furnish wireless officers with medical and other 
attendance and comfortable sleeping accommodations in accordance with the 
terms of the ship’s articles, and where more than one wireless officer is employed, 
to provide sleeping accommodations for them in a suitable room separate from 
the wireless cabin. 

Ciause B. The telegrapher aboard ship shall hold the title ‘wireless officer.” 

Art. 13, Clause A. No deduction from wages or allowances shall be made 
where a telegrapher is traveling on the company’s service. 

Crause B. In the case of transfer of a telegrapher from one station to another, 
traveling © ea shall be paid in lieu of maintenance allowance. 

Art. 14, Cuause B. It is understood and agreed that this agreement does 
not apply to the coast stations in Newfoundland operated by the company under 
contract with the Newfoundland Government, and that any arrangement gov- 
erning the wages and conditions of employment on such stations shall be in the 
nature of a supplementary agreement. 


Mineral Water Workers—New York City 


HE agreement of the Mineral Water Workers’ Union, Local 311 

of New York City, expiring March 15, 1926, outlined on page 

63 of the Labor Review, June, 1925, has been renewed for another 
year with the addition of the following paragraph: 


Each employer guarantees 52 weeks’ employment to every worker in his shop. 
[157] 
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Retail Clerks—Chicage 


[| OCAL No. 195 of the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 

Association has made two agreements with retail men’s stores 
in the west side of Chicago, effective for two years from April 1, 1926. 
The first of these, with the Cook County Laasbninte’ Dipotistion 
reads as follows: 


1. (a) That all sales people with the exception of a son or daughter of an 
employer, employed in the stores owned and controlled by the party of the 
first part shall be members in good standing of the Retail Clerks’ Association, 
Local 195. 

(b) All temporary sales people must first apply to the association for a working 
card, which will be issued for the first two weeks’ duration without cost, after 
which time said employee must become a member of Local 195, and all extra 
sales people must carry a special working card which is issued by the association, 

(c) It is understood and agreed that whenever party of the first part shall 
need additional help, either permanent or temporary, that the association be 
given the preference to furnish such help as required. It is further understood 
that sales people sent by the association for vacant positions must be satisfac- 
tory to the party of the first part within two weeks. If the-association fails to 
furnish the required help within three days, the party of the first part may employ 
sales people from other sources. 

2. (a) The following sehedule of hours shall be adopted: Stores open 8.30 
a. m. and close Monday 6 p. m., Tuesday close 9 p. m., Wednesday close 6 p. in., 
Thursday close 9 p. m., Friday close 6 p. m., Saturday elose 10 p. m., Sunday close 
lp.m. The following legal holidays, Decoration Day, Labor Day, and Thanks- 
giving Day, shall close the same as Sunday. The same schedule of 54 hours 
shall be mutually arranged where stores are closed on Sundays and holidays. 
Sales people shali be off one fuil day each week, this day to be agreed upon by 
the employer and employee. 

(b) In ease of emergency when overtime work is required, all overtime must 
be approved by the association or its representative and compensation shall! be 
one time and a half based on salary received. 

(c) All sales people shall be entitled to one hour noon lunch and one hour for 
dinner when working evenings. Sales people must be in their respective posi- 
tions and ready for business by 8.30 a. m., and no employee shall remain on 
duty after specified working hours unless detained by unfinished sales. 

3. It is understood and agreed that employees of the party of the first part 
shall be off and receive full pay on the following legal holidays: New Year’s 
and Fourth of July. It is further understood and agreed that stores may be 
opened evenings one week before Christmas, and sales people must be compensated 
for same if working those evenings. 

4. (a) No employee engaged in the selling of merchandise shall receive less 
than the minimum of $45 per week in clothing and $40 shall be the minimum 
wage in the men’s furnishings and shoe departments, except apprentices. Any 
sales person engaged in a managing or buying position that is actively engaged 
in selling of merchandise or waiting on trade must also become a member of this 
association. His salary may be mutually agreed upon between the emplover 
and himself. 

(c) All sales people engaged in the business less than 18 months shall be classed 
as apprentices and their wages will be optional to the employer and employee 
for a period of the first 18 months’ experience and the minimum wage scale of a 
salesman thereafter. Apprentices shall be limited to not more than one appren- 
tice for every two salesmen in each store, two to each six salesmen in each store, 
and a proportional number thereafter. 

5. No employee of the party of the first part shall suffer any reduction of 
wages or commission through the operation or because of the adoption of this 
agreement. It is also agreed that sales people of the party of the first part shall 
receive at least one week’s vacation with full pay when in present employment 
for one year or more. 

6. It is understood and agreed that sales people of the party of the first part 
shall not be requested nor required to do porter work of any description. 

7. Any difficulty that may arise, not covered by this agreement, which can not 
be adjusted by the representatives of the parties hereto shall be submitted to 
arbitration, consisting of an arbitration board of three on each side. Both of 
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the parties hereto shall agree upon a third party to act as arbitrator within 

three days after they have failed to adjust the difficulty. No lockout by the em- 

ployer shall be instituted and no strike by the employees shall be engaged in 
nding decision of the arbitration. 

8. It is agreed that upon signing this agreement by the party of the first part 
and with full compliance of all provision thereof that the association will furnish 
without cost the official store card of the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association, Local 195, to be displayed in the window. It is expressly under- 
stood and agreed that the business representative of the Retail Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, Local 195, is to have the privilege of entering upon the premises, during 
business hours, of the party of the first part for the purpose of interviewing its 
employees, providing they are not occupied in waiting on trade. 

9. This agreement and wage scale shall go into full force and effect upon 
signing of same, and shall remain in full force and effect until March 31, 1928, 
or until another agreement has been presented to the employer by the associa- 
tion. 

It is further understood and agreed that any violation of this agreement will 
be sufficient cause to remove the store card furnished by the association without 
due notice. 


The second agreement with the Maxwell Street Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation reads as follows, omitting articles 1 (a) (6), 4 (c), 5, 6, and the 
final paragraph, which are the same as articles 1 (a) (b), 7 8, 9, and 
final paragraph of the agreement with the Cook County Merchants’ 
Association, above: “5 


1. (c) The following schedule of hours shall be adopted where stores are opened 
Sunday: Fifty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work, with one full day of 
rest each week. Work starts 8.30 a. m. on week days and 8 a. m. on Sunday. 
No employees shall remain on duty more than three evenings a week later than 
9 p. m. and 6 p. m. on the rest of the evenings. Girls must not work more than 
48 hours per week. Their schedule to be mutually agreed upon between employer 
and employee. 

2. It is further understood and agreed that stores will close at 1 p. m. on the 
following legal holidays: Fourth of July, Christmas, and New Year’s Day. It 
is further agreed that during the months of July and August stores will close at 
6 p. m. on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

3. Employees shall receive no less than a minimum wage scale of the following 
clammseereene: Salesmen, class 1, $45; class 2, $40; salesladies, class 1, $30; class 
2, $20. 

No employee shall get less than one week’s vacation with full pay when in 
service one year or more. 

4. (a) None of the sales people shall be required to wash windows or do porter 
work of any description. 

(b) If party of the first part shall close stores on his own accord on religious 
holidays or for other reasons the employees must receive full pay for the time the 
store is closed. 





Street Railways—Cincinnati & Dayton Traction Co. 


A WAGE award by a board of arbitration in April, 1926, in a contro- 
-~ Versy between the receiver of the Cincinnati & Dayton Trac- 
tion Co. and Division 738, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America, omitting the preamble, 
reads as follows: 


Effective February 1, 1926, the rate of wages for trainmen shall be as follows: 

Interurban division: First three months, 50 cents per hour; next nine months, 
52 cents per hour; and thereafter, 54 cents per hour. 

Wages for Hamilton city division and Dayton city division shall be as follows 
for two and one man cars: First three months, 48 cents per hour; next nine 
months, 50 cents per hour; and thereafter, 52 cents hour. Helpers on freight 
cars shall receive 4444 cents per hour. Section Pf the working agreement 
executed on the Ist day of February, 1925, shall stand without change, for the 
year beginning February 1, 1926. 
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Following this award an agreement between the two above-named 
parties was made May 18, 1926. Section 5 embodies the rates men- 
tioned in the above award. Other important sections read as follows: 


Section 1. This agreement shall cover all passenger and freight trainmey 
employed by the company who are now or who hereafter shall become members 
of the association, and no employee of the company, in any branch of its service 
shall be discharged or discriminated against by reason of his membership in the 
association. 

Sec. 2. The company, for itself, its successors, lessees, and assigns, agrees 
to fully recognize and treat with the association on all questions, grievances, and 
complaints that may arise between them. Grievances of individual employees 
shall first be taken up by the individual with the head of his department before 
becoming a complaint to the association. In the event of failure to adjust such 
grievance in this manner, it shall be taken up by the duly accredited officers of 
the company and the association, who shall attempt to adjust and settle same. 
If the case involves the suspension or dismissal of any employee, and he is not 
found sufficiently at fault to warrant such dismissal or suspension, he shall be 
reinstated in his former position and paid for all the time lost, in the event of 
failure to reach an amicable adjustment, the matter shall be submitted to arbi- 
tration as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. Grievances complained of shall be formally submitted to the com- 
pany by the association and discussed by the accredited representatives of the 
company and the association. If they should fail to reach an agreement, then 
the grievance shall be submitted immediately to arbitration. One arbitrator 
shall be elected by the company and one by the association. If the two thus 
selected shall fail within five days to settle the matters in dispute, they shall forth 
with select a third arbitrator. If the two arbitrators selected by the company 
and the association shall within five days fail to agree upon a third arbitrator, 
then one of the Federal judges of the southern district of Ohio shall select the 
third. The decision of any two of the arbitrators thus selected shall be final and 
binding upon both parties. If a third arbitrator is necessary, the company and 
the association will bear the expense of such equally. 

Sec. 4. Ten hours shall constitute one day’s work: 

Sec. 6. All regular runs, working five hours or more, shall be rated as a day's 
work. 

No work shall pay less than two hours. 

Sec. 7. All extra men shall be guaranteed a minimum wage of $85 per calendar 
month, to be paid in semimonthly installments of $42.50 on each pay day: [ro- 
vided, however, That any man missing a show-up shall forfeit one day’s proportion 
of said monthly guaranty for the day on which the miss shall occur; and any 
man absent on account of sickness, leave of absence, or under suspension shal! 
lose one day’s proportion of said monthly guaranty for each day of absence or 
suspension. Men earning more than the guaranteed minimum of $85 per cal- 
endar month, or $42.50 per pay day, shall receive in full the amount which they 
earn. 

Sec. 8. The seniority of all trainmen shall be determined from the date of 
their Jast employment with the company. There shall be a selection of runs at 
least every six months, on the first of April and the first of October of each year, 
such selection being made by the employees of the company successively, i! 
accordance with their seniority, beginning with the oldest man in the service. 

Sec. 9. Where any trainman accepts any other position with the company, 
he, after six months in said position, forfeits his seniority rights on the road. 

Sec. 12. All regular crews shall be required to report 5 minutes before sched- 
uled leaving time of cars, except that crews on late runs on the Hamilton city 
lines shall report 10 minutes before scheduled leaving time. 

Sec. 13. Whenever regular motormen or conductors shall be required to take 
out extra runs from places other than their places of residence, or shall be re- 
quired to take out regular runs which begin or end at a place other than thir 
place of residence, they shall be paid for their deadhead time necessary to make 
such runs and return to their place of residence. Place of residence shall mean 
where regular run starts and finishes. 

Sec. 14. The vestibule of all cars shall be made as nearly storm-proof as possi- 
ble and heated, as governed by State law. , 

Src. 15. Conductors on the city lines in Dayton'and Hamilton shall not he 
required to pay in advance for tickets supplied for sale during the day, but shall 
make settlement daily for all tickets sold. 
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Sec. 16. Trainmen employed by the Cincinnati & Dayton Traction Co. shall 
be furnished free transportation on all lines operated by this company. 

Sec. 21. All interurban cars operating in single units on interurban division 
shall have both a motorman and conductor, except in emergency. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 
Clothing Industry—Chicago 


Two decisions of the impartial chairman in the men’s clothing 

industry, Chicago market, one relating to a change in machinery 
and the other to a nonunion worker doing union work, were made 
April 1, 1926. Both are printed practically in full. 


Case No. 996 


The union complains that the speed of the edge-stitching machines has been 
reduced by the use of a smaller pulley, causing a decrease in earnings, and requests 
that pulleys of the size used formerly be installed. 

The petition is modified at the hearing te request an adjustment of rate to 
compensate for the loss in earnings. 

It appears that the pulleys were standardized in 1922, some being increased 
in size while others were reduced. The result was a decrease in average earnings. 

To counteract the effect on earnings a rate increase was put into effect. Sub- 
sequently earnings increased much beyond the level prevailing prior to the change 
in pulleys. In the fall of 1925 the pulleys were reduced in size to insure better 
work. Earnings have been affected, but, when the several adjustments since 
1922 are taken into account, are still considerably better than they were prior 
to the first change in pulleys. 

From the point of view of practice and the ‘agreement the issue is clear— 
changes in work or in conditions that affect work must be accompanied by corre- 
sponding changes in rate. The firm has the option of adjusting the rate or 
restoring the conditions. In making this ruling the board would suggest that 
the price committee review the situation with reference primarily to what should 
be expected in the way of earnings and quality. It is clear that earnings ad- 
vanced beyond what was expected when the first adjustment was made. Some 
of the advance may have been due to longer experience; some to excessive speed- 
ing. The size of the pulley may arbitrarily fix the limit of speed but it does not 
follow that the workers were warranted in attaining the maximum speed with 
the larger pulley. The firm is entitled to acceptable work. Reducing the size 
of the pulley is merely a device to compel the workers to stitch less rapidly in 
the expectation that they will do better work. It may well be that they should 
have stitched Jess rapidly with the larger pulley. 


Case No. 999 


The union complains that a position held formerly by a union worker was 
filled by a nonunion worker and without requisitioning the union. The union 
requests that the position be filled in accordance with the agreement. 

he position is in the shortage department. The work consists of sorting and 
putting away ends from the cutting room. Some joker sewing has been done in 
connection with shortages. At the time the agreement was signed these people 
joined the union. The firm offered no objection but claims never to have 
regarded the work as within the jurisdiction of the union. On occasion nonunion 
boys have been employed without protest from the union. Recently a union 
girl quit and her place was filled with a nonunion worker. 

From inquiry in the market the board finds that the work of receiving, sorting, 
and putting away ends from‘the cutting room is now generally performed by 
union people. e fact that people doing this work joined the union does not 
appear to be significant in view of the hiring of nonunion boys from time to time. 

e action of the firm is sustained. 
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Clothing Industry—Rochester 


‘THE arbitrator in the Rochester clothing industry has recently 
decided three cases of discharge, the principal facts in the cases 
being as follows: 


Case No. 2080, April 15, 1926 


The union complains that the firm has discharged a worker without just catise 
and asks that he be reinstated with compensation for time lost. The contention 
of the union is that the worker was sick and had given the usual notice to the 
firm. ‘The firm admits the receipt of proper notice, but contends that the worker 
was not taken back because of continual absence; they aiso submit a record of 
past absences. The arbitrator is obliged to rule that the proper notice having 
been given by the worker and accepted by the firm, the worker should haye 
been returned to his position. If there were reasons for not wanting the worker 
because of his past actions, it should be treated in a different manner from that 
followed in this case. The arbitrator also would advise the worker that it is 
business to take proper care of his position. It is ordered that he be reinstated 
immediately with back pay. 


Case No. 2031, April 15, 1926 


The evidence in the case, agreed to by both sides, was that the worker was 
out sick some weeks ago and notified the firm to this effect; later, and before 
returning to work, her mother became sick and she notified the firm again. [1 is 
also claimed by the union that a representative of the firm called at the house and 
told her that she would have her job back when she was well. On returning to 
work this week she was told that there was no room. ‘The firm’s contention is 
that they had to put on other workers and that this worker was told to come in 
in a couple of days and they would try to put heron. On again inquiring for her 
position, she was told the firm would do the best they could but would not guar- 
antee anything. After weighing all of the evidence, and taking into eonsiders- 
tion that the worker has been in the employ of the firm for the past 11 years, ai! 
that she had reason to rely on her position being open on her return, it is the 
opinion of the arbitrator that justice requires thai the firm arrange to reinstate 
the worker by Monday, April 19. It is so ordered. 


Case No. 2041, April 23, 1926 


The evidence in this case discloses a peculiar situation. While the union's 
claim is that the firm discharged the worker, on the other hand the firm contends 
that they had not discharged her, it having been the insistent demand of the shop 
chairman that she be let out. In general, the testimony discloses the following 
facts, admitted by both sides: The worker was hired temporarily for a sick work- 
er’s job, and on the return of the latter the worker in question was transferred to 
another job and became a permanent worker. Some time later the shop chair- 
man complained about an overcrowded section, and on his continual insistance 
for several weeks the firm agreed in good faitnm with the shop chairman and lis 
request for discharge was complied with. The arbitrator is acquainted with t):: 
general rules under the agreement, and knows that there are arrangements mac 
with shop chairmen that carry out the principles of the agreement, that are proper 
and binding. However, it can not be maintained that any arrangement ai ai 
can be made, as some might have the effect of nullifying the agreement. It must 
be admitted that the agreement is for the protection of the workers as well as tie 
firms, and here comes a worker who testifies that she was not a party to or ac- 
quainted with any arrangements for her discharge. The arbitrator feels ii /iis 
duty to maintain the rights of this worker as she did nothing wrong, and to 
decide that the shop chairman had no authority to arrange for her discharge. !t 
is directed that she be reinstated immediately and as the good faith of the firm 's 
not in question, it is directed that the union pay her back pay because of the ms- 
judgment of one of its officers. d 
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Newspapers—Los Angeles 


[N THE Lasor Review for April, 1926, pages 84-86, were printed 

extracts from an agreement made between Local No. 174 of the 
International Typographical Union and three newspapers in the city 
of Los Angeles, December 12, 1925. The form and contents of the 
agreement were drawn up by a board of arbitration, consisting of 
Burt A. Heinly, D. G. Keeler, Francis Drake, John F. Dalton, and 
B. P. Guild. 

This decision, which ‘was not at hand at the time the extracts from 
the agreement were printed in the April LAsor Review, is unique in 
that it is signed by all members of the board, but is also accompanied 
by a dissenting opinion signed by the two arbitrators representing 
the newspapers, and contains an explanatory statement signed by the 
two arbitrators representing the union. 

The award grew out of an arbitration agreement made March 26, 
1924, to cover a period of three years from April 1, 1924, in which it 
was agreed that differences should be settled Tey conciliation or, as & 


last resort, by arbitration. The agreement also provided that either 
party desiring changes in it could make demand for the changes de- 
sired under certain conditions, the question to be referred if necessary 
to a board of arbitration, to consist of two members selected by the 
publishers, two by the union, and a fifth selected by these four. 

On December 6, 1924, the union filed notice of a desire to change 
certain provisions in the agreement. The oo filed a counter- 


proposal. Conciliation proceedings began December 26, 1924. The 
union demanded arbitration March 30, 1925. The fifth member of 
the board was selected September 26, 1925. Twenty-two sessions 
were held between November 12 and December 8, 1925, and the de- 
cision of the board was made December 12, 1925. 

The wage scale as provided in the agreement called for $48.50 per 
week. The union desired to increase this to $55.20 per week and 
the publishers to reduce it to $45.50. The chairman placed the 
wage scale at $51.30. In doing so he said in part: 


As the principal issue involved, a large mass of testimony was introduced on 
this subjeet by both sides. The question of reduction of wages may be dismissed 
with few words by the chairman. Irrespective of the mind of the board, neither 
the union nor the publishers in their presentation seemed to consider it a likely 
decision and the principal question at issue appeared the retention of the wage 
scale as at present or the possibility of inerease. 

With the present knowledge of scientific rate fixing available, the chairman 
has due cognizance that most of it is as shifting sand. Arguments for increase 
can be met with equally logical negatives, and hardly a table of statistics exists 
that can not be metamorphosed into the opposite of what its original compiler 
may have intended. 

A large factor of the present controversy is decided when determination has 
been made of the base of starting of the various statistics bearing on wages, living 
conditions, food supply, etc., ad infinitum. The publishers have maintained 
that this base should be predicated upon a period following the war—i. e., 1918- 
1920; the union with equal fervor has held that the proper application of many 
of the statistics should date from 1913-14. In the first instance, there has been 
a downward movement of the curve to what at least appears for the past year to 
be @ normal condition. In the second instance the curve remains at a much 
higher level than in 1914. 

Let it be willed as we may, and figure as we will, the human mind goes back, 
and will go back for the life of the present generation, to that well-regulated 
period of 1914, ‘‘just before the war.’ There are few economic discussions on 
subjects of this character which do not revert to this period to find their starting 
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point. The mind of the common citizen in this day has let escape him the trenq 
of rates and prices in 1920 but finds no difficulty in establishing present economic 
conditions by comparison with the year just preceding the cataclysm. The 
chairman accepts 1914 as at least a starting point on many of the economic phases 
of this subject. ve 

The ehairman can not admit of the justice of granting the wage increase in f\}) 
amount asked by the union. In 1914 the wage scale was $29. That this appears 
to have’ been a satisfactory rate to publishers and union alike in that normal 
period is shown by the fact that it continued in effect from 1914 (or earlier, the 
record does not state) to January, 1917, and then from 1917 to date increases 
have been made at shorter intervals. Taking 100 as the index number for the 
eost of living in Los Angeles in 1914, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports cost of living in Los Angeles in June, 1925, at 176.9, or an increase of 
76.9. In the same proportion of increase, the corresponding 1914 wage of $29 
would not be $48.50 but would be increased to $51.30. 

The union in justifying its demand for increase submitted Table 9 showing 
the Group 1 cities of the United States (as defined and used in standard compari- 
sons by the United States Census) with 1914 and 1925 rates of pay in these cities: 
also a weighted average of 96.8 increase. The chairman disregards the weighted 
increase in this table, but a general average of 1925 wage scales for the 12 cities, 
including Los Angeles, amounts to $51.33 per week. 

In attempting to determine a just basis of wage scale for this agreement, the 
chairman takes into consideration the foregoing facts and conditions. He fixes 
as the minimum wage scale of journeymen the sum of $8.55 or $51.30 per 45-hour 
week. This serves as the base for other wage changes that show in the agreement. 

The board hag had before it, for important decision, the determination of 
whether on morning papers the day scale for day work should prevail as demanded 
by the publishers or that the night scale for such work should continue to govern 
as demanded by the union. It appears to the chairman that this is a condition of 
work which should have been amicably settled by his colleagues who are familiar 
by long experience with the situation, which section 6 governs. A deadlock 
existed. As in the case of the wage scale, the chair was required to steer by his 
own compass. He learned that the rule of night-time scale for day-time work 
on morning papers has long prevailed. Nevertheless, to the outsider, this 
appears entirely incongruous, when, in the same section of the 1924 agreement 
there appears the provision ‘‘night work on evening papers to be at the night 
scale.” It is a poor rule that can not work both ways. With the conflicting 
information at hand, the chairman could not accurately gauge the import of a 
decision adverse to a custom of long standing. In view of all circumstances, 
however, he cast his ballot with the publishers, despite the vigorous protest of 
union representatives. 

On other sections of the agreement the chairman has freely voted for or against 
union or publisher as he deemed right and proper. In several instances where 
from the variance of the sections and the discussion, he was at a loss to determine 
the equity, he has made custom his guide and found recourse to parallel sections 
in the present agreement. 

In arriving at a decision, there has been little unanimity on the part of the 
board. The chairman has been required to decide all major questions or to 
force alternatives to both union and publisher proposals. The chairman has had 
no disposition to escape responsibility and this he is prepared to assume in [ull 
measure whenever and wherever he was called upon to act. From this it will be 
evident that the included decision as a whole receives the approval of neither 
of the factions. The faction] differences existed as a condition long antedating 
these proceedings and it is too much to expect that these differences could |e 
shed as a cloak when the mantle of arbitrator was donned. In the light of this 
condition, indeed, the chairman desires to express his appreciation of that for- 
bearance which was shown not only by colleagues to each other but to himself in 
the difficult and unwelcome réle he was called upon to fill. The opinion |s 
signed by all the members of the board in compliance with the terms of the arbi- 
tration agreement of April 1, 1924, and by reason of separate agreement between 
the chairman and his colleagues dated October 6, and being to the same end. 


The “discussion” of the chairman is followed by the decision, 
which is a detailed account of the changes made in the former agree- 
ment. The first and last paragraphs read as follows: 


Referring to the union’s form of proposal and the publishers’ form of proposal 
as submitted to this board of arbitration and in accord with the joint letter of 
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the chairman of the special standiag committee, American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, and the president of the International Typographical Union, herein- 
after called the joint letter, this board, with the publishers’ counterproposal as 
the basis, makes its decision as follows: 

[Decision. ] 

The form of agreement in accord with the above findings is attached hereto 
and made a part hereof, and the parties at interest are instructed to sign and 
execute said agreement. 


Of the sections (18-23) relating to apprentices and printed in the 
April Lasor Review, sections 18 and 20 were taken from the pub- 
lishers’ proposal, sections 21, 22, and 23 from the union’s proposal, 
and section 19 is the same in the proposals of both parties. 

The dissenting opinion of the employers’ representatives is as 


follows: 


Neither of the undersigned, representing the newspapers on the board of 
arbitration, moved nor seconded, and are not in favor of, and did not vote for 
the attached decision. ; 

In the opinion of the publishers’ representatives, the attached decision is not 
in accord with the facts and evidence brought out in the proceedings. 

We hold that the chairman’s method of multiplying the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number in 1925, with the wage paid in 1914, and adding the result 
to the 1914 scale is not an equitable way to arrive at a wage for 1925, as the 
index number for 1925, is based on the index number 100 in 1914, and is the cost 
of living while the scale paid in 1914 was not merely the cost of living, but the 
cost of living plus a saving and proved to have been a saving wage, as it was in 
effect for three years, 1914, 1915, and 1916, without any demands for increase 
from the typographical union until.just prior to 1917. 

We further hold that a comparison of scales in cities limited to Group 1, which 
includes New York and Chicago, is not a fair method of arriving at a scale for 
Los Angeles. 

We also hold that the chairman’s attitude of ignoring a wage settlement by 
conciliation in March, 1924, is incorrect, as this was a satisfactory settlement 
to the union at that time, and the increase granted in the attached decision is 
entirely unwarranted, as there has been a slight downward trend in the cost of 
living since March, 1924, in Los Angeles. 


The explanatory statement of the employees’ representatives is 
as follows: 


At an informal meeting of the members of the board of arbitration, held prior 
to its first regular meeting, all the members signed the following agreement, 
which had been prepared by the chairman: 

‘‘ Desiring that the first arbitration shall result in a unanimous report as pro- 
vided in the arbitration agreement, when three members of the board have come 
to a full agreement as to its findings, I am willing and will sign the agreement 
without any further discussion, dispute, or demand for more time or changes as 
set up in section 5 of arbitration agreement.” 

The member of the board who afterward was elected secretary asked the chair- 
man, in the presence of the entire board, if the purpose of the foregoing agree- 
ment was to prevent the submission of a minority or “rump” report. He 
replied that such was his purpose. 

At the conclusion of the open hearings the board went into executive session. 
In almost every instance the vote of the board was three to two on each question 
at issue, the chairman of the board casting his vote against the representatives 
of the union on a majority of the disputed points. We have no criticism whatso- 
ever as to the actions of the chairman; he would have been entirely within his 
rights had he voted to sustain every arbitrable proposition of the publishers 
and against every arbitrable proposition of the union vice versa. 

Notwithstanding that their contentions were sustained by the affirmative 
vote of the chairman of the board in a majority of instances, the publishers’ 
representatives emphatically declined to approve the award as a whole. They 
announced that while they would attach their signatures to the decision upon 
the affirmative votes of three members of the board, they would follow such 
action with the submission of a minority report. 
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We are convinced that the representatives of the publishers voted against 
adopting the award in the hope that their negative votes would create the impres. 
sion that the award in its entirety was satisfactory to the union. Could this 
erroneous impression be created, the gentleman who acted as counsel for the 
publishers in this city and who also is counsel for publishers in other cities woyj\q 
be in a position to cite the Los Angeles award to the disadvantage of the union 
elsewhere in pending or future wage scale adjustments. 

This statement is written in order that the position of Los Angeles Typo. 
graphical Union No. 174 may not be misinterpreted or misconstrued. ; 





Newspapers— Washington, D. C. 


At THE expiration of the agreement of T po aphical Union No. 
101 with the newspaper publishers of ‘ shington, November 
11, 1925, the union asked for an increase in wage rates which the pub- 
lishers at first refused altogether, though later they offered an increase 
of 30 cents a day. Finally they offered to arbitrate the matter, 
suggesting that Justice Hitz, of the Supreme Court of the Districi 
of Columbia, be the arbitrator. The union accepted him. 

Justice Hitz on May 12 rendered an award modifying the exist- 
ing contract in a few respects, granting in the main the requests o/ 
the union—$9 per day and $10 per night, increasing the day rate 
by $1.30 and the night rate by $1.60, the number of hours to remain 
at seven, Washington’s birthday added to the list of recognized holi- 
days, and the provision allowing an.office to work its force up to 
four hours a week at a single price removed. The remaining clause: 
in the award are as follows: 


1. The printers’ proposal that section 2 of the existing contract relative to 
rates for day work, night work, and day and night work and day rate on Sun- 
day afternoon or evening papers, be changed to the rates requested by the 
printers, is granted, and the amounts proposed by the printers shall be the scale 
of wages embodied in the new contract in effect on and after November 11, 
1925. . 

2. The printers’ proposal relative to linotype operators, when required to do 
mechanical work on typesetting machines other than operating the keyboard, 
is denied. 

3. The publishers’ proposal relative to any member of the union who, by 
reason of advanced years or other cause, may not be capable of producing an 
average day’s work, etc. is granted, with the substitution of the ‘president of 
the union” in lieu of the “‘foreman of the office’’ as stated by the publishers 
proposal. . 

4. The printers’ proposal that “if men are required to work at such time that 
the seven hours fall partly in the hours during which the day rate prevails and 
partly during the hours in which night rate obtains, they shall receive the night 
scale, except that, etc.” is granted to take effect on and after May 24, 1926. 

5. The publishers’ proposal in regard to the same condition—namely, that 
“if men are required to work at such time that the eight hours fall partly in the 
hours during which the day rate prevails and partly during the hours in which 
the night rate obtains, eic.’’—is denied. 

6. The publishers’ request for no change in the provision governing in case 
of a recall after the men have left the office for the day, is granted. 

11. It is the finding of the arbitrator that the contract should run for one 
year from November 11, 1925, except as otherwise provided herein. 

13. Section 9 is to remain the same, dealing with journeymen, as it is in the 
present contract. 

14, The printers’ proposal to limit apprentices in the ratio of 1 to 10 journey- 
men with the further limitation that not more than five may be employed in 
any one office, is denied. 

15. The printers’ proposal under ‘‘(d)” paragraph of section 2, “sphere of 
work,” relating to the third year of an apprentice, is granted, the publishers 
having agreed to it. 
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16. The change requested by the publishers under section 3 with regard to 
substitution of an eight for a seven hour day is denied. 

17. The seale governing apprentices after the first year, referred to in section 
4, shall remain as in the present contract without change either in day work or 
night work. 





Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 
Discharge 


JN DECISION No. 4164, May 6, 1926, the Railroad Labor Board 
rendered an opinion relative to four clerks discharged by the 
American Railway Express Co. 

They were among six warehousemen at the Cincinnati agency 
whose positions had been abolished May 16, 1924, and who were now 
requesting restoration, as they had been denied the right to exercise 
their seniority rights over the junior employees. 


The earrier accomplished the reduction in force by abolishing positions of 
employees oldest in age rather than laying off employees having the least senior- 
ity, on the theory that should the older employees be retained in the service 
they would be physically unable to perform their proportion of the work re- 
quired of the curtailed force. The evidence in this case shows that prior to the 
force reduction the agent at Cincinnati had between 170 and 188 employees 
under his supervision, 82 of whom were warehousemen. Rule 24 reads: 

‘Positions abolished.—Employees whose positions are abolished may exercise 
their seniority rights over junior employees. Other employees affected may 
exercise their seniority in the same manner.” 

The carrier denies that any injustice has been done these employees or that 
any Violation of a rule has occurred. It admits a citation of rule 24 but calls 
attention to the fact that such rule specified the exercise of seniority rights and 
asserts that the use of the term ‘‘seniority rights” as distinguished from ‘‘senior- 
ity” is intended to provide, per rules 28 and 4, the elements of fitness and ability 
as well as seniority. The carrier asserts that while these men possess seniority, 
they lack fitness and ability. Rules 28 and 4 read as follows: 

“Rutp 28. Exercising seniority.—The exercise of seniority in reductions of 
force or displacing junior employees provided for in this article is subject to the 
provisions of rule 4 of this article. 

“Ruip 4. Promotion basis.—Employees covered by these rules shail be in 
line for promotion. Promotion shail be based on seniority, fitness, and ability; 
fitness and ability being sufficient, seniority shall prevail; except, however, that 
the train messenger service and office seniority shall not be interchangeable. 
The seniority of each shall date from the date of the particular service in which 
the same shali be instituted; provided, however, that employees shall retain 
their romping accepted on roster of January 1, 1920. 

‘““Notgs.—The word ‘sufficient’ is intended to more clearly establish the right 
of the senior employees to bid in a ‘new position’ or ‘vacancy’ where two or 
more employees have adequate ‘fitness and ability.’ ”’ 

Opinion.—The evidence presented shows that the four men involved were 
employed at a time when labor was scarce and that during normal times their 
age would probably have prevented their employment, all being over the age 
limit applying to new employees. However, their fitness and ability was not 
questioned during that period of their employment and no claim is made that any 
sudden change had taken place in their physical condition. The retention of 
these men as warehousemen for a period of over four years without questioning 
their ability to perform the duties of the positions establishes their fitness and 
ability to perform the duties ordinarily required of warehousemen at the Cin- 
cinnati ageney. In the opinion of the Geard their dismissal is in violation of the 
rules governing reduction in forces. 

Decision.—-| our men named}, shall be restored to service with seniority 
untapaired and compensated for wage loss sustained, less any amount earned in 
other employment. 
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Reclassification 


A DISPUTE involving the reclassification and reduction in the 

rate of pay of 43 positions of agent-telegrapher and agent- 
telephoner was decided by the Railroad Labor Board in Decision No. 
4119, April 29, 1926. 

The facts were as follows: The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad discontinued telegraph service at several of its stations 
between March 1, 1924, and June 1, 1925, and created the position 
of agent or agent custodian in place of the former agent telegraph 
or telephoner. The old rate ranged from 54 to 65 cents per hour. 
The new rate ranged from $60 to $75 a month. 

The employees contended that this action of the carrier was in 
violation of the following rules of the agreement, that there had been 
no change in the duties and responsibilities of the position, and that 
the stations were not small nontelegraph, within the meaning of the 
term as used in the orders of the Labor Board. They asked that the 
earlier rates be restored and retroactive adjustment in the compensa- 
tion of the employees affected be made. 


Rute 1. The following rules and rates of pay shall apply to positions held bh; 
telegraphers, telephone operators (except switchboard operators), agents, agent- 
telegraphers, agent-telephoners, printer-operators, wire chiefs, towermen, lever- 
men, tower and train directors, block operators, and staff men shown in way 
seale, who shall be hereinafter considered telegraphers within the meaning of 
these rules. 

Rete 10. (a) The entering of telegraphers in the positions occupied in ‘he 
service or changing their classification or work shall not operate to establish a 
less favorable rate of pay or condition of employment than is herein established. 


The carrier contended that the action was in accordance with the 
provisions of rule 2, as follows: 


“Rute 2. When new positions are created, they will be added to the list 
covered by rule 1, and compensation will be arranged in conformity with positions 
of the same class shown in this schedule. The rates so made to be subject to 
revision by agreément, if appeal is made within 30 days.”’ 

The carrier further contends that a new position is created when telegraph 
service is removed and that such action constitutes a substantial change ii thc 
duties and responsibilities because the telegraphic duties are the main elements 
which cause a telegraph operator to be paid on a higher scale than an ordinary) 
station employee; that the provisions of addendum No. 1 to supplement No. 15 
must be considered in the application of rule 10, and that the action taken is fully 
in accordance with the interpretation contained in addendum No. 1; and that the 
only question involved in this dispute is the justness and reasonableness of the 
rates established for the reclassified positions. 

Opinion.—The evidence in this case shows that positions designated as small 
nontelegraph agents are not included in the agreement between this carrier and 
its employees; therefore, the contention that a violation of this agreement |ias 
occurred can not be supported. It also appears that in the negotiations regarding 
this matter the carrier offered to establish a rate of 48 cents for each of these 
positions with the understanding that this amount might be jointly distributed, 
rating some of the positions at a lower rate and some at a higher rate, retroactive 
to the date of the change at each station. The carrier states in explanation oi 
this offer that it was made in an effort to settle the dispute although it did not 
consider that many of the positions were entitled to the 48-cent rate. ‘hic 
board does not support the contention that the agent-telegrapher classification 
and rate of pay should be continued in effect and not changed until after confer- 
ence and agreement with the committee, nor does it believe that a rate below the 
minimum established by decisions of this board for positions of small nontelegrap! 
agents, 48 cents an hour, should be made effective unless it is done by agreement. 
The question of the proper rate of the reclassified position is one which is depend- 
ent upon the extent of the decrease in the duties and responsibilities of the position. 
The evidence submitted on this point is conflicting and should be the subject 
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of a joint investigation by the representatives of the parties for a sufficient period 
of time to develop the actual conditions. 

Decision.—A rate of 48 cents an hour shall be established for each of these 
positions with retroactive adjustment in the compensation of the employees 
affected to the date the positions were reclassified. Parties shall confer and 
endeavor to agree on the proper rate that should be established for these positions. 
In the event an agreement can not be reached and it is necessary to resubmit 
the dispute to the Railroad Labor Board a joint check shall be made at each 
of the stations involved and a detailed report of the duties and responsibilities 
of each position with full information as to the extent such duties and responsi- 
bilities have been changed shall be submitted. 


Seniority—Sleeping-Car Conductors 


A CONTENTION relative to seniority was settled by the Railroad 

Labor Board in Decision No. 4159, May 5, 1926. 

On May 1, 1925, the Pullman Co. took over the sleeping-car 
business of the Central of Georgia Railway Co. and with it three 
ticket collectors who were placed on the seniority roster of the com- 
pany with the seniority date acquired by them on the Central of 
Georgia Railway. 

Prior to May 1, 1925, the three collectors had been operating on 
line No. 2786 between Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., in addition to 
men in the pool of the Pullman Co. After that date two of the col- 
lectors operated regularly on the same line with a weekly relief, and 
eight Pullman conductors were operated on lines between Savannah 
and Montgomery via the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and between 
Savannah and Macon on the Central of Georgia Railway. 

On July 11, 1925, the carrier decided to pool all runs out of Savannah with 11 
conductors on line No. 2784 between Savannah and Atlanta, line No. 2026-2032 
between Savannah and Montgomery, and on line No. 3199 between Savannah 
and Macon. 

The employees contend that uncer rule 7—b of the agreement the three former 
ticket collectors of the Central of Georgia Railway Co. should carry seniority 
date as of May 1, 1925, the date they were taken over by the Pullman Co., if 
they are permitted to operate on other than Central of Georgia Railway Go. 
territory. The rule referred to reads as follows: 

“Where conductors are transferred to other districts to work on seasonal runs 
or other temporary assignments, they will retain their seniority in the district 
from which transferred and will rank as junior to all conductors in the district 
to which transferred.” 

The carrier contends that its action in granting the three ticket collectors in 
question the seniority rights they accrued in their similar positions with the 
Central of Georgia Railway Co. is in accordance with the long-established practice 
of the Pullman Co. in similar cases and with the understanding between the two 
companies when the sleeping-car service was taken over. 

Decision.—Under the facts and circumstances surrounding this particular case, 
the position of the carrier is sustained. 


Sunday Work 


‘THE question of proper compensation of regularly assigned tower- 

" men on the terminal division for Sunday work oh nae at 
different hours from those constituting the regular week-day assign- 
ment was considered by the Railroad Tabor Board April 29, 1926, in 
Decision No. 4120. 

On the terminal division of the Boston & Maine Railroad, at Boston, 
there are six interlocking towers. The present agreement provides 
in article (h) that ‘‘terminal division towermen assigned to work 
seven days per week will be allowed 13 Sundays off per year.” 
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In order to —— with this rule, it has been the practice for several 
years for some 0 the employees to work on Sundays im a differen; 
tower than they worked on week days, and in the case of several 
levermen to work different tricks on Sundays than on week days. 


The question is: Should a leverman who works a different trick on Sundays 
than he does on week days, when all the hours of such different trick on Sundays 
are outside the assigned hours on week days, be paid punitive rates for all! the 
time worked on Sundays? 

The terminal division towermen object to working different hours and assign- 
ments Sundays than week days because they claim that such an arrangement 
places them under more strenuous and trying conditions as well as under greater 
responsibility Sundays than week days. The employees contend that this work 
should be done by the regular relief men or given to spare towermen; and further 
that Decision No. 2060 plainly decides that time worked Sundays outside the 
week-day spread should be paid for at punitive rates. 

The carrier contends that pro-rata rates should be paid for all time worked 
om Sundays under the Sunday and holiday rule of Decision No. 757 [Labor 
Review, April, 1922, p. 123], which rule is a part of its agreement, and reads: 

“Rue 8. Sunday and holiday work.—Employees will be excused from Sin- 
day and holiday duties as much as the condition of business will permit. 

“Time worked on Sundays and the following holidays—namely, New Year's 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas (provided when any of the above holida, 
fall on Sunday, the day observed by the station, Nation, or by proclamation sha|| 
be considered the holiday)—shall be paid for at the regular hourly rate when 
the entire number of hours constituting the regular week-day assignment are 
worked. 

‘‘When notified or ealled to work on Sundays and the above specified holidays 
a less number of hours than constitute a day’s work within the himits of the 
regular week-day assignment, employees shall be paid a minimum allowance of 
two hours at overtime rate for two hours’ work or less, and at the regular houwr|) 
rate after the second hour of each tour of duty. Time worked before or after 
the limits of the regular week-day assignment shall be paid for in aceordance 
with overtime and calli rules.’’ 

The carrier further contends that there is nothing in Decision No. 2060 tha’ 
specifically deals with the method of paying for Seve and holiday service 
where the entire number of hours constituting the regular week-day assign me 1’ 
are worked and no portion of such Sunday or holiday work is within the limi‘s 
of the regular week-day assignment; that the second paragraph of rule & o/ 
Decision No. 757, which provides that time worked on Sundays shall be paid 
for at the regular hourly rate when the entire number of hours constituting t! 
regular week-day assignment are worked, is applicable in this case; and that tlic 
penalty which the organization claims should be paid in this ease is another 
good reason why there should be no rule which requires that this particular group 
of men should be relieved 13 Sundays a year. 

Decision.—Claim of the employees is sustained. 


Vacation Allowance 


A CLAIM of the employees that the carrier should not deduct 

from the vacation allowance of employees the time they are 
absent from duty on Saturday afternoon a such employees lay of! 
before the regular quitting time on that day was settled by the Rail- 
road Labor Board in Deeision No. 4162, May 6, 1926. 

An employee in the office of the auditor of freight recetpts of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. at St. Paul, on a Saturday, afier 
working 2 hours and 35 minutes was exeused from duty for the rest 
of the day and on that day his vacation allowance was debited with 
5 hours and 25 minutes. He protested the deduction, contending 
that his vacation allowance should have been reduced by 1 hour 
and 55 minutes only, beeause the office in which he was employed did 
not require ema afternoon service. 
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The earrier states that it has been the practice since April, 1922, when an 
employee reports for duty on Saturday morning and is excused at his request 
pefore the regular closing time on that day, tocharge against the vacation allowance 
of the employee the difference between the time actually worked and eight hours. 

The carrier contends that the question of regulation of vacations is a managerial 
one, aud when occasion arises which necessitates the establishment of a practice 
to cover the computation of time in connection with granting vacations, the 
carrier must necessarily lay down such principles as initsjudgment will produce 
a fair and equitable result to both the employees and the carrier. 

Decision.—Claim of the employees is sustained. 


Pending Disputes Remanded 


THE last decision of the Railroad Labor Board is No. 4197, dated 
May 12, 1926. In it the board makes the following state- 
ment and decision: 


Statemeni.—Both houses of Congress have passed a bill which provides for the 
repeal of Title IIT of the transportation act, 1920, and substituted therefor another 
method of procedure for disposing of disputes between the carriers and their 
employees, and it is reasonably certain that the bill will become a law at an early 
date. 

The Railroad Labor Board has on its calendar for consideration 426 dockets 
covering 468 disputes which have been properly filed in accordance with the 
provisions of the transportation act and docketed under the rules of the board, 
which can not be considered and disposed of in the usual manner. Of this 
number, 424 disputes are of a local nature affecting individual roads and their 
employees in one or more classes of service or possibly two or three railroads at 
one point; and 44 are of a general nature affecting large groups of employees in 
many or all classes of service, such as general requests for wage increases or 
general revision of rules governing working conditions. 

Decision.— Under the circumstances above cited, the Railroad Labor Board 
hereby remands all pending disputes to the parties in interest for the purpose of 
further discussion and agreement, if possible. 

If, for any reason, other pending disputes have not been included in the cases 
specified herein, such disputes are hereby remanded with the same force and 
effect as if they had been originally included. 


The act here referred to was approved May 20, 1926, and was 
printed in the June Labor Review, pp. 33 to 41. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in May, 1926 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


cised his good offices in connection with 71 labor disputes 
during May, 1926. These disputes affected a known total 
of 58,561 employees. The table ow al shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft 
or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the 
terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workmen directly and indirectly affected. 
On June 1, 1926, there were 49 strikes before the department for 
settlement and, in addition, 13 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 62. 


E tor Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
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Statistics of Immigration for April, 1926 


By J. J. Konna, Curer Sraristic1an Unirep Strares Bureau oF Immicratioy 


HE figures for April, 1926, show 50,957 aliens (33,400 immigran; 

T and 17,557 nonimmigrant) admitted and 15,769 (4,989 emi. 

grant and 10,780 nonemigrant) departed. The net increase 

for the month in the alien population of the United States was 

35,188, which is nearly 15,000 above the average increase for the 
preceding nine months of the current fiscal year. 

Nearly one-half, or 16,278, of the immigrant aliens admitted jn 
April came from countries on the Western Hemisphere, Canada, 
with 9,047, and Mexico, with 6,316, sending by far the largest num- 
bers. Europe sent 16,712 immigrants this month, and about two- 
thirds of these came from Great Britain and Ireland and Germany, 
the former contributing 5,609 and the latter 5,540. With the excep- 
tion of Sweden, which sent 1,180 of the April immigrants, the other 
countries furnished less than 800 each this month. 

New York State continues to lead all others as the settling ground 
of immigration, 7,946, or nearly 25 per cent of the total number of 
immigrant aliens admitted in April, giving that State as their intended 
future permanent residence. The other States receiving large nuu- 
bers of the April immigrants were Texas (4,800), Michigan (3,966), 
Massachusetts (2,830), Illinois (2,093), Pennsylvania (1,824), New 
Jersey (1,671) and California (1,595). Eighty per cent of the total 
immigration this month was destined to these eight States. 

Of the 4,989 emigrant aliens leaving the United States in April, 
3,694 departed for intended future permanent residence in Europe; 
828 left for countries in America; 442 went to Asia; and 25 to Africa, 
Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 

In April, 1,470 aliens were debarred from entering the United 
States, but only 186 (180 males and 6 females) were rejected at the 
seaports, the remaining 1,284 aliens having been refused admission 
at the Canadian or Mexican borderland stations. Most of the alicns 
debarred at the seaports were stowaways and seamen seeking perma- 
nent admission to the United States without immigration visas. 

In April, 1,052 undesirable aliens were deported from the United 
States i various causes under the general immigration laws. Thus 
is the largest number ever deported during any one month and is an 
increase of 12 pes cent over the preceding month when 938 aliens 
were sent out of the country. Mexico, with 483, received the largest 
number of the April deportees, while 163 were sent to Canada and 
less than 70 to each of the other countries. 

Of the 400,010 aliens admitted during the 10 months from July |, 
1925, to April last, 130,138, or one-third of the total admitted, were ©! 
the class charged to the quota; 120,284 came in as natives of non- 
quota countries and their wives and children; 69,826 as returning 
residents; 42,540 as visitors for business or pleasure; and 19,814 as 
transits. Wives and children of United States citizens numbered 
9,045; Government officials, 4,597; and students, 1,759. ‘The 
remaining 2,007-were ministers and professors and their wives and 
children, and aliens to carry on trade under existing treaty. 
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TaBLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY 1, 1925, TO 































































































APRIL 30, 1926 
w 
Inward Atjens| Outward Aliens 
: : United e- United eo 
onan Aliens admitted States berred Aliens departed States ported 
citi- from citi- after 
ION Immi-| Non- zens | _ otal enter-| Emi- Non- zens | - tal land- 
immi-| Total 1 emi- | Total ing? 
4 grant nt ar- ing grant ant de- & 
unt gra rived er parted) 
iil 1925 | 
Ase Faly....ts<tie< | 18, 590) 14, 177) 32, 767| 26, 326} 59,093) 2,000) 8, 784) 17,715) 26,499) 66, 136) 92, 635 919 
— husuit:—<-..-- | 22,421) 17,052) 39, 473) 49,922) 89,395) 1, 74, 7, 5389) 12,978) 20, 517) 37, 185) 57, 702 940 
yas September. -.-- 26, 721) 23, 081) 49, 802) 68, 500)118, 302) 1, 429) 7, 200) 12,485) 19, 685) 24, 369) 44, 054 855 
} October_-_...--- | 28, 685) 19, 427) 48, 112) 35,413) 83, 525) 1,965 7, 674| 13, 264) 20,938) 24, 227) 45, 165 909 
ie November. ._-- | 26,642} 14, 860) 41, 502} 23, 118} 64,620) 1,951 6,555! 11,915) 18,470) 18, 039) 36,509, * 835 
December-_...-- | 21,089) 11, 216| 32,305) 18,027) 50, 332 1 Oe 8, 840 12, 663) 21, 503} 19,274! 40,777; 595 
° 1926 
In January....---- | 19, 072) 10,661) 29, 733) 19, 695) 49,428) 1,662) 5, 286! 9, 795) 15,081) 25, 987) 41, 068 532 
la February - ----- | 20,041| 10, 632) 30, 673) 23, 687) 54,360) 1,453) 3,232) 8,451) 11, 683) 29, 108) 40, 791 342 
" March. ......-- | 29, 504] 15, 182) 44, 686] 29,987] 74,673; 1,404) 3,457) 8,982) 12,439) 25, 215] 37,654] 938 
in- Apt. .:.c.céiee 33, 400) 17, 557) 50,957) 28, 931) 79, 888/ 1, 470) 4, 988° 10, 780) 15; 769} 26,312) 42,081) 1,052 
O- Total_- --|246, 165, 153, 845/400, 010/323, 606|723, 616, 17, 040, 63, 556 1 19, 028; 182, 584/295, 852/478, 436) 7,917 
LY, 1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
D 2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
a illegally, and later being deported. 
iP . 
: TABLE 2.-—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DE- 
PARTED FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING APRIL, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 
id 1925, TO APRIL 30, 1926, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 
‘ f Immigrant | Emigrant 
(i 
: Race or people July, 1925, July, 1925, 
Li- April, 1926| to April, | April, 1926] to April, 
)) 1926 1926 
w ESE SEES Oe es Se Lee ae ce 100 732 36 795 
ql 6 ids hs Gade op cn0s4s hb coosdcedeyeoee 71 636 10 85 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) ._.-.-..-------------- 329 2, 270 149 901 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin -_-......--------- 50 431 131 1, 347 
4] CI ath Bea olan het Pig Se qn codes seoennuantue 65 1, 143 266 2, 460 
Li, Croatian @ie Deeveee J ooo so sh ccs 42 595 25 497 
e: to EE Pe ee eee er es aoe 141 1, 074 70 1, 143 
/ Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian --__........---- 18 64 47 410 
u, TOE CE IO oii ii ee SOS Soo one poi d ose n eden 331 2, 665 87 758 
Re ED ie ee cdc a cud nebbecnsosueseugeee 4 41 3 66 
ee ee rN eS oe nn doen eonesecpausb 4, 524 36, 401 412 5, 480 
d (RRM RCE RT RES OP OREN ae TE 79 601 26 337 
pe et ee ee te ee ete So cees 2, 299 18, 426 123 = 
le eS PE: eS eee ee Py anes eee eee 6, 285 47, 846 361 3, 157 
ERS ae SRE SD 2, Eee an! eee Seems ere ee 147 1, 139 537 4, 535 
n OE BESTE UY | STE OA ee 695 &, 757 13 279 
1S a es Ne on nm ce autieinned 4, 431 33, 622 67 994 
Italian fnortt els eee Es. samme enencamenlenden 149 1, 187 126 2, 570 
l- ies Lockable cdechodcchoduue 654 6, 357 615 15, 251 
ee, 4 kt commencement 76 488 110 1, 030 
a Oa SS CG age ee, S eee ee eee ll 40 6 25 
d FE ER Gi PRE CR a 33 343 35 283 
ee te cones aecwoee 112 100 801 
is RE | SS eR ee SS en oe 6, 237 30, 7 302 2, 571 
ne, ah eae a nee ae en Ce | Seen mene 
I DOA tee. on ae cadence 342 2, 579 246 2, 274 
3 Se SEUSS 7S a Gee Sener" 107 706 242 2, 745 
OS EE SERRE Po SN RG FS Fe ee pee 33 267 98 1,011 
t pS) Pel ae RL ai ee ree 61 806 37 478 
h| Ruthenian (Russniak)....................-.-.--....... 80 435 5 56 
Ecandins Vian Blorwerhiile Danes, and Swedes) -...-.-. 2, 454 16, 974 155 3, 063 
. Sent Seay 6 See aaa 2, 909 22, 565 93 1, 544 
| I ee bd Ee 26 510 58 687 
Ly Pere RL eee eRe ee. ee abubbbsScdaddd 67 558 194 2, 545 
. 182 1, 940 90 1,128 
46 395 15 235 
6 183 25 162 
136 a [ ee 68 
281 36 564 
18 287 38 _ 277 
33, 400 246, 165 4, 989 63, 556 
20, 538 135, 833 3, 491 46; 914 
12, 862 110, 332 1, 498 16, 642 
4, 444 38, 921 209 2,7 
26, 218 184, 088 3, 739 48, 013 
23, 156 1, 041 12, 785 
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TABLE 3.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED To 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING APRIL, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO APRIL 30, 1925, 


BY COUNTRY 


[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 


Se 



























































Immigrant Emigrant 
; | 
cape | July, 1925, July, 1925, 
April, 1926 | to April, | April, 1926/ to April, 
1926 1926 
BOLE LAL EDD LALA OEE OA, SE A 5 87 36 2n4 
DIED 0 020s nner cam ete gente iutence sab -e0~ecwomes ones 93 934 38 345 
a EE RT eh lh hm BP Att a ee Ret RE a, OE te 67 606 42 353 
ei et lhl ne Sat tl ln ts lane 2 at 17 148 14 "6 
a ey ae eae ae RR at es 319 2, 727 215 1, 563 
RN RO cide. na ctiindn de acehesi=<dmnh tamed 17 o,f tac. | 
pe a earn OS ena taaige OR IE a ces ee pee ot 318 2, 118 43 560 
i ia bei at, hts nadints% 4 sp inhi ca otnseihiseah-onbeene ities oka ta 6 tp Rete 13 
RIS ELLER NS LEGER ATT CAS mobic 69 450 17 308 
weamey peer Oaeeben.s 3 <5... sc ld eos tls 383 3, 549 104 759 
A Ee TOE 5, 540 40, 927 317 2, 651 
Great Britain end Northern Ireland: 
SES SE a TTL ELIE Qe ee ee ae ee 1, 106 | 8, 878 291 3, 864 
ei i IE eines 5 SS EE aa Bs Se ae 132 | 354 7 178 
ES Be PSE RE ee oe ee See eee 1,714 | 11, 139 56 1, | 
leh Rn Ade bt Aad oS idadeeabhbecceindet A 128 1, 103 2 31 
Gvetee. ii. lcssdl il. PEGE TR FURR ay ike 116 931 535 4, 511 
PE se aie ahs Mal. Jt babe ouded hin baidbokion 100 784 92 634 
Irish Pres Stete.......~.~~- {eed EN TEND SR oO 2, 529 18, 814 44 663 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia --__........-.------ 695 6, 632 742 17, 812 
Dc nL ee a 17 267 5 ) 
Fhe Fe Rae Gras eee ae Ged ean ea 43 575 33 270 
SES a ee 5 JO aa 
Pe. fre ek eT Se etc en Loc ot 163 1, 498 30 
0 RE Se OE eee See 727 5, 149 52 l, 
Pole@a...~ = <<2>- oo esieccsccce sateen i Sai eS esse 513 5, 916 252 2, 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
0 SRR ae ee ee Ee ee oe ee See ce 100 600 239 2, 691 
RR ee es oe I ee EEA 103 909 91 1, 09 
ae SS ee ee ets ee eee ee 134 1, 567 14 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands-_--_--.---- 22 271 157 2, 1 
Sweden _-__.___. Re FOS Se HT eee aS 1, 180 7, 398 36 710 
OE SET. OE OS ee ee ee 211 1, 673 32 39 
J og 2 RSE SR ee SES, 8 178 2 25 
pe Saat Oe eae ay eee ee 85 885 155 2 
UE ai cadet ninaiginnnwidertion ari os sceiadinbatieia 47 242 1 t 
{ 

EE SN «eA, iit adele xq Beg tenkinail | 16, 712 127, 784 3, 694 49, 300 
pS ee a) eS oe eee 5 15 5 13 
Te ne chaste 86 1, 487 282 2, 559 
Oe a A. eae ac er ere 5 79 3 103 
(ST EEE SS a LE OE a a ee eee 89 540 111 1, G42 
GRRE ASRS OP SRA oS ie A RES 35 210 14 146 
0 SS a a Se ae ee oe 1 53 1 26 
i a a De eC co aioe 47 363 7 192 
- og ESS Pa ey eee ee ee eT 7 17 12 98 
EES aay Se ee Oe es. ee mE = eee 21 lil 7 44 

ket EE Sea oye Ce ae Ae 296 2, 875 442 4, 253 
SETS 8 SES EF ne SP eS Oe ee eee ee eae ae 9, 047 75, 576 182 1, 721 
ES 2 ees oe pega 276 1, 631 17 219 

ARRON Sok onc ahha iwc ese. onc ckuwtitemed 6, 316 31, 328 307 2, 608 
EE eT Sk Le eS ee ee Bee 197 1, 735 110 1, 651 
a RR Se eins © Sekt aR Wee 110 767 92 1, 686 
RS ee eo ee a 138 1, 090 25 443 
SESS a ES eee hele eae ee NC 57 743 20 185 
Cg ee Srenann Sees 137 1,715 75 1, 01s 
Co EE Ee eee ts ree wre. Cee e See + eee ee I 

ee eo See ee eEen Fomee eke ne 16, 278 114, 591 828 9, 527 
p BRC. oe OS an ot eee a 21 190 5 36 
ES EER STE ys ee a ee 36 237 2 77 
Nhe a ii ence cite +g. ih x.cos dency yaneies 30 309 1l 225 
pT OSes amped te Wilts Sn apecgey eager =ncaey os oe ee 22 153 6 119 
CRE mem: Bo tc cccttcnn cd eceten oss 5 26 1 19 

Dated CN. ice bids ~ dnd Selicieietdicatibinll 114 915 25 476 

Grand total, all countries__.................-..-. 33, 400 246, 165 4, 989 63, 556 
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) qasLe 4.-—-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
I ACT OF 1924, DURING APRIL, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO APRIL 30, 1926, BY 
i, COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are 
not charged to the quota] 



































Admitted 
Nonimmigrant i 
Quota immigrant} and nonquota Grand 
Country or area of birth Annual immigrant Total total 
quota during | July 1, 
‘ April, 1925, 
July 1, July 1, 1926 to 
3 1925, to} April, | 1925, to} April, Apr. 30, 
: Apr.30,} 1926 | Apr.30,} 1926 1926 
3 1926 1926 
l 
) 
3 pS ae a eee 100 66 3 427 34 37 493 
; ne Se actincsecancetbatedeenad 100 D Bic mcnd | eee See ee! 4 
) A oe cnnch alinas oeeehieueeed 785 768 72 1, 190 110 182 1, 958 
| PO, bn ociscnscdeenevsrcedwtntanes« 1 512 439 55 1, 311 105 160 1,750 
a ain cect bi nacccbalteonape 100 90 i) 131 10 19 221 
pS eae ee 3, 073 2, 910 364 2, 335 234 598 5, 245 
; Danzig, Pree City Chin. cna eesse-e 228 183 17 31 2 19 214 
ee, ees Spee eres eee 1 2,789 2, 290 343 1, 701 149 492 3, 991 
| Ret soaks 6. cichathis ~ dead sinesned 124 95 6 67 2 8 162 
: ge RPS fh A eet eee 471 429 75 1,079 90 165 1, 508 
[Ral RT Oa Peres 13, 954 3, 143 369 4, 853 383 752 7, 996 
7 ee eS Ss a ae er 51,227 | 41,317 5, 609 9, 623 1,018 6, 627 50, 940 
4 Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
OS SE Se ae ee lf 10, 856 1, 381 20, 183 2, 081 3, 462 31, 039 
Northern Ireland_.-.........-...- 1 34, 007 805 170 404 72 242 1, 209 
EIS Ge eS Serves : i} 12, 137 1, 855 6, 941 741 2, 596 19, 078 
de ncoudl i, 162 134 800 73 207 1, 962 
pn AS ispiede ge) it Sa SPS 100 91 7 2, 478 315 322 2, 569 
pe A Sa ee 473 498 51 1, 265 lil 162 1, 763 
ji SS Sa, es ee 100 49 1 24 2 3 73 
[right FOG MeO. nck. ctistnn<one-dsi~s~n- 28,567 | 21,361 2, 936 4, 251 375 3, 311 25, 612 
pO RE on AEE Rete a Bae 1 3, 845 3, 225 291 | 21,168 2, 836 3, 127 24, 393 
Oe OR RS eer ee ee 142 124 s 164 7 15 288 
Li oe Soe ne 100 10 | series: cee 3 10 
LE et ot RA hin. ce dcttiadeo 344 342 24 573 77 101 915 
LBRO DUNe. on cab. clldiinnn<tchcsegoc~ 100 74 5 76 3 8 150 
NS 8 Gs Se ee 100 5 1 8 1 2 13 
fo ES) <n e apo See 1 1, 648 1, 367 156 1, 922 164 320 3, 289 
ee Sere bee 6, 453 5, 473 787 2, 836 462 1, 249 8, 309 
SR eR Fe eR : ir 5, 982 5, 419 435 4, 473 534 969 9, 892 
| RES: Ge aS 1 503 469 67 2, 146 445 512 2, 615 
oO SE EPR or RR Se 589 58 1, 219 129 187 i, 808 
is © SA’ *- Se 1 2, 248 1, 829 148 2, 698 243 391 4, 527 
> RE he ERI ea 100 14 1 |..------- i4 27 
RS i Ee ee ee 1131 128 14 4, 150 441 455 4, 278 
ites cthibetwedatjiducces 9, 561 7, 976 1, 232 2, 977 368 1, 600 10, 953 
cS Gea aria 2, O81 1, 612 197 1, 928 211 3, 540 
Turkey in Europe..__......-.......-- 1 100 87 6 902 97 103 989 
Tet on) adie. ode dienes 671 502 62 1,914 221 283 2, 416 
Other Europe (1) 226 34 144 16 50 370 
Que Urn ttre etn eaten eter ener ene | ES Cee 22 
ES aaa 100 74 6 809 85 91 883 
I I 1 24 6 328 46 52 352 
CUR e 221 30 185 17 47 406 
Peed icncieodine 1, 424 795 88 | 13,415 | 1,791] 1,879| 14,210 





























as Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
— Pacific, and in Americais included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
ong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. : 
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TaBLe 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 


ACT OF 1924, DURING APRIL, 1926, 


COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 


AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO APRIL 30, i926, BY 





= 





Country or area of birth 


Admitted 





Quota immigrant 


Nonimmigrant 
and nonquota 
immigrant 








July 1, 
1925, to 


Apr. 30, 


July 1, 
1925, to | April, 
€ 





Cameroon (British) 
Cameroon (French) 


South Africa 
South West Africa 


Tanganyika and Togoland (French 


and British) 
Other Afriea 


New Zealand 
New Guinea 


Dominican Republic 

Rites ARS Soa ST» PE A 
British West Indies. 

Dutch West Indies 

French West Indies 
SI RS ae 
Canal Zone 

Ot her Central America 


British Guiana 

Dutch Guiana 

French Guiana 

Other South America 
Greenland 

Miquelon and St. Pierre 


Total America 


Grand total, all countries 




















< || 
' wll 

















144, 257 


19, 426 














130,138 | 17,249 








269, 872 | 33, 708 








50, 957 





1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America is included with the annual quota for the European country to w hich they 
belong. Quota for Turkeyin Asiais included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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TION TABLE 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
6, BY ACT OF 1924, DURING APRIL, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO APRIL 30, 1926, BY SPECI- 


FIED CLASSES 


(The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, etc.] 












































| 
July, 
rand — : : F April 1925, to 
otal Admissible classes under immigration act of 1924 1926 April, 
ly l, 1926 
99! , | 
to ms 
Tr. 30, Nonimmigrants under section $ <9 
926 | 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees___________-| 393 | 4, 597 
Temporary visitors for— 
7 tty ecnnadoinn dw gbunedewaeiihs ++ >o=h+s nahn Sp hep taekin cat odebe md 2, 141 15, 488 
1 Pleasure- -~--.--- ibaa bb Sumas dace Sibbbins $a bosttranesinsoug bee swguss eben seeseien 2, 626 27, 052 
In continuous transit through the United States__.-..........--..-----.------------- | 2,976 19,814 
205 To Canty Gk Pere Ce GG CCI iin nn nn ect secctceecsctcopebwbctecess 108 | 681 
3 
1 ihe cenicnctettencbslacsx- -igabipodopanaieddekavaeiserentccsntetibesss | 8,243 | — 67, 632 
_ Nonquota immigrants under section 4 | | 
372 , bas 
4 EL ae ae ee I a | 652 | 5, 562 
Ce I I oo on nve ants eqestonntstapeirarcensnescwsecdpars 400 | 3, 483 
1 Residents of the United States returning from a temporary visit abroad _____.______- 7, 664 | 69, 826 
129 Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Canal 
— Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America____-....._.....--.-- 116,471 | 1 119,356 
760 C0 a an Se Hm ene SE, en a STE o> a 94 772 
—— Their children ---..----- linogeptdges bes achinkeigdwketgeyerchepelasesuneepesoces 12 156 
, 499 i See ens CHUNOUNT ts ois, is ees sk 5. Saha do Sek ss edn seniese sell 42 563 
Lf tea ela Reet omer iies eda retire om Lllaien, Seema aneermr a: “a 19 199 
G06 Children of ministers...............-.---.--------- hd sted eves cabtrecesoiaetedere 24 366 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities..-.................------ 4 139 
Bo al RR, St Bina OL tind A Bn SR IIA ONE ID iS TS 1 36 
8 Ny 6 atin k).s . cdsd; ~ aoe ie bt eid pe Ea eee 1 23 
149 TA actedstcennncbcertneeccccqnenesecemendesesccnencecqesssecrsanedwonewctooces 81 1, 759 
“56 eo | 25,465 | 202, 240 
658 Quota immigrants under section 5 (charged to quota)__...............--...--_.----- 17, 249 130, 138 
035 
930 Grand totel atimitted under the act... ..........2....22. 22.22 eee eee | 50, 957 400, 010 








! Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted as Government officials, visitors, 
g/g transits, ete. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





MONG the activities of State labor bureaus, the following, roe- 

‘ported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through 

the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue of 
the LaBor Review. 

Alabama.— Civilian vocational rehabilitation, page 184. 

California.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, page 66; and changes in volume of employment in the various 
industries in the State, page 114. 

lilinois.—Changes in volume of employment, page 115. 

Jowa.—Changes in volume of employment, page 117. 

Louisiana.—Wages and labor conditions in various industries in 
the State, page 39. 

Maryland.—Changes in volume of employment, page 119. 

Massachusetts. — Changes in volume of employment, page 120. 

New Jersey.—Since November, 1924, claims for unpaid wages have 
been handled by the employment bureau of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Labor under the wage payment law of 1899, amended in 
1904. Many persons who have availed themselves of this provision 
have declared that it was their only recourse, as the expense of a civil 
suit would exceed the amount recovered, or they had no money to 
meet even the costs of filing a suit. 

The bureau’s experience in handling these cases has shown thiat 
investigation and arbitration were necessary and effected a high per- 
centage of adjustments and that civil suits were frequently futile, 
numerous small employers being “judgment proof” either de- 
signedly or from force of circumstances. 

Although these adjustments are an added burden for the bureau, 
justice has been done and considerable money and time saved to 
workers who otherwise would have either been deprived of wages duc 
or have suffered a Jong delay in securing them. 

At the Newark office, in a period of eight months, more than 
$2,000 in wages was collected in 98 disputed cases which constituted 
74 per cent of the total number of proper claims. Each case involved 
from 1 to 15 workers.’ 

Industrial accidents and diseases, page 59. 

New Y ork.—Changes in volume of employment, page 121. 

Oklahoma.—Changes in volume of employment, page 122. 

South Carolina.—The industrial conditions of South Carolina in 
1925 as compared with those in 1908 are indicated by the following 
figures from the seventeenth annual report of the State department 
of agriculture, commerce, and industries: * 








1908 1925 
EEL LR, RT RE AE I $95, 270, 803 $299, 309, 408 
Value of annual product_____.......-_..-- $108, 584, 060 $317, 857, 173 
Number of persons employed__________-_-- 70, 249 99, 045 
Under 16 years of age____._....-_---- 8,171 3, 773 
Total wages (not saiaries)_______________-- $20, 696, 656 $62, 509, 564 





1 Data are from New Jersey Department of Labor report, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925 (Trenton?), pp. 
68-69. 
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It will be noted that the capital investment was more than three 
times as great in 1925 as in 1908 and that the value of the manufac- 
tured product and wages have about trebled. The number of em- 
ployees, however, has not increased in the same proportion because 
of the more extensive use and improvement of machinery. 

The following statistics are for the textile industry in 1924 and 1925: 


1924 1925 
We Sigua cadence debeeeae 212 220 
Capital invested .....-.....---.--.-..---- $179, 420, 443 $195, 027, 756 
Cele Od ei cingiete andere demededilon $212, 965, 901 $236, 876, 213 
Number of emtployees_................-..- 64, 780 70, 068 
Children under 16 years___........-.------ 3, 580 3, 663 
Wages (not salaries}... ........-.-.------- $39, 358, 996 $43, 598, 618 
Total village population__........---- Fea acce 163, 834 164, 556 
IT ES Ya ae Sapa 5, 272, 481 5, 311, 888 


New and modern machines are being installed in various plants, 
eectrieally transmitted power is being used more and more, and 
vacuum eleaners, humidifiers, and other sanitary equipment have 
been put in. The mills as a whole have concluded that welfare work 
tends to make more efficient employees, and various plants are pro- 
viding ‘“‘eomfortable houses, excellent schools, community houses 
with the latest improved equipment, such as gymnasiums, libraries, 
moving pictures, bowling alleys, pool tables, and swimming pools.” 
There are also children’s playgrounds. Playground directors and 
athletic directors are jas 
states that the health of the mill communities ‘“‘ will compare favorably 
with that of any other centers of population and is far better than 
that of the same number of persons in rural communities.” 

Aceordmg to the commissioner of agriculture, commerce, and 
industries, fewer child labor prosecutions are reported from year to 
year, and all the mills offer the South Carolina labor office every 
assistance in the enforcement of the child labor law. ‘‘The mills as 
a whole are trying to get away from child labor as they have found it 
to be very expensive.’ 

Among the recommendations made by the commissioner are those 
for a minimum wage law for women; a straight 9-hour workday for 
women and for children under 16 in mercantile establishments, 
amusement places, restaurants and cigar counters; and a workmen’s 
compensation act. 

Wiseonstn.—Changes in volume of employment, page 122 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation in Alabama ! 


LABAMA is included among the 39 States of the Union which hay 
accepted the terms of the Federal industrial rehabilitation ac 
providing for the ‘‘vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled }y 
disease, accident, or congenital conditions, and their placement jn 
employment.” 

Since the establishment of the rehabilitation service in Alabama 
in 1919 under the State board of education, over 600 disabled men 
and women have received training and have been found work. [np 
the year 1924-25, 132 of these handicapped persons finished their 
courses and were placed in various employments. The earnings of 
these men and women after they became disabled but before they 
were trained averaged $27.08 per month; after training their aver- 
age earnings were $74.68 per month. The social value of the in- 
crease in happiness and in the feeling of independence effected by 
the rehabilitation of these men and women, liowover. exceeds the 
actual financial gain. 

A large part of the success of the rehabilitation service is attributed 
to the substantial cooperation of civic organizations, women’s clubs, 
Sunday school classes, and interested individuals in contributing to 
the maintenance of worthy trainees and for the payment of hospital 
charges when surgical operations were necessary. Surgeons also 
have given their services and hospitals have made their facilities 
available in the cause of civilian vocational rehabilitation. 





Aims of International Association of Social Progress ” 


A DECISION was reached at the thirteenth assembly of the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation at Berne, September 
23 to 25, 1925, to merge that association with the International Un- 
employment Association and the International Social Insurance 
Committee to form a single organization under the title ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Association of Social Progress.””* This newly constituted 
body has recently sent out a declaration of its purposes and an 
“age for members in all countries. 
he statement strongly emphasizes the importance of private 
actmvities in the field of social reform, the association being firmly 
resolved ‘‘to continue to play its part, to act as an advance guard in 
scientific research, to continue systematically to educate public 
opinion, and to conduct an intensive propaganda in favor of the 
ratification and bona fide enforcement of international labor con- 
ventions.”’ 





1 Alabama. Department of Education. Civilian Rehabilitation Bulletin No. 2: The vocational! re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise. Birmingham [19257]. 

2 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Apr. 26, 1926, pp. 101, 102. 

® See Labor Review, December, 1925, p. 196. ‘ 
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Contrary to views which were too easily entertained in certain quarters, 
events have satisfactorily proved that the world could not be reformed over- 
night, and almost automatically, by the mere constitution of the International 
Labor Office, and that there is still an important part to be played by private 
enterprise in this matter. 

What, then, exactly is this part in defending and perfecting labor legislation 
which can be played, side by side with an official labor institution, in order to 
increase the efficiency of its work? 

The International Labor Organization of the League of Nations lacks that in- 
dependence vis-A-vis the Governments which is one of the essential conditions 
of progress. 

It is subject to the predominant influence of States, and it might easily, even 

against the most clearly expressed wish of the direction of the International 
Labor Office, become, instead of an instrument of progress, a factor of reaction 
as regards labor legislation, and might find itself condemned to mark time 
behind the most backward States, instead of being able to accelerate their 
progress. 
For this reason, the official labor organization offers insufficient possibilities 
of collaboration to the various States and social elements which have hitherto 
shown themselves the most ardent protagonists of social reform. From the 
point of view of its constitution even, it will have to undergo a considerable 
revision of its membership, which is not always exactly in proportion to the 
social value of the factors which such members are supposed to represent; e. g., 
the working classes are limited in the organization to D5 per cent of the whole, 
and the representatives of science, as such, have practically no voice at all. 

Employers who are in favor of social progress are generally excluded from the 


‘delegations of their groups, and those who are selected are for the most part 


hostile to any considerable change in the existing order. 


The International Association for Social Progress aims to become 
“an important corps of the great army of peace,” to protect the 
peoples, against further social cataclysms. 





Meeting of League of Nations Child Welfare Committee ' 


‘THe annual meeting of the child welfare committee of the League 
of Nations was held at Geneva from March 25 to April 1, 1926. 
Among the questions discussed were child labor and family allow- 
ances. esolutions were passed concerning the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Office relative to these matters and other child welfare 
problems. 

In one of these resolutions the hope was expressed that that office 
would ‘‘continue to make representation to the Governments with 
a view to the ratification of international conventions on the admis- 
sion of children to labor by every country.”’ 

Attention was drawn to the relation eniis school attendance 
legislation and labor laws and emphasis was placed upon the im- 
en a of extending the compulsory school age to the “age fixed 

y international conventions as being the earliest at which children 
may be allowed to work.’’ 

he resolution on family allowances reads as follows: 

The committee thanks the International Labor Office for the very valuable 
report on the effect of the family allowance on the well-being of children. It 
considers that while the effect of the system on the birth rate can not as yet be 
stated with certainty, the action taken by equalization funds, including family 


allowances, nursing bonuses, and health services, must have a beneficial influence 
on the child mortality rate. 





1International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Apr. 26, 1926, pp. 112-114. 
. 102973°—26——_13 [185] 
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The committee recognizes that the well-being of children under normal] cir- 
cumstances must depend largely on the means of their parents, and that the 
value of the family allowance system, whether ak Tere by the State or by 
private enterprise, depends on the extent to which it places in the hands of 
parents resources which, expanding with the size of the family, make it possible 
for the parents adequately to discharge their responsibilities toward their families. 

The committee therefore asks the International Labor Office to continue, in eo|- 
laboration with the secretariat of the League of Nations and the voluntary 
associations, its study of the subject, especially with a view to obtaining exactly 
comparable data, and to report progress to the next meeting of the committee. 





Appointment of Commission of Inquiry into Production in Germany ! 


GERMAN law, dated April 15, 1926, provides for the setting 

up within a month of a commission of inquiry into conditions 
affecting production and marketing in German industry. This com- 
mission is to consist of 11 members nominated by the Reichstag, 9 
nominated by the Provisional Federal Economic Council, and 9 
members on by the Government. Six other members may 
be appointed by the Government, on the proposal of the commission, 
either to serve during the whole term or for limited periods, or in 
connection with specific questions which may arise. Subcommittees 
may be formed from among the members of the commission to in- 
vestigate special questions, and the law specifically prescribes that 
such a subcommittee must be appointed to inquire into the effect on 
output of the duration of working time and of the methods of remu- 
neration on the basis of the experience acquired during recent years. 





Limitation Upon the Employment of Foreigners in Guatemala ” 


OX APRIL 9, 1926, the President of Guatemala issued the regu- 

lations whereby the legislative decree (No. 1367) regarding em- 
ployment became effective. The outstanding provision of the decree 
is that at least 75 per cent of the persons employed by companies 
sngaged in commercial, industrial, or agricultural business in Guate- 
mala shall be Guatemalans. Exceptions are to be made only in 
the case of employees of whom professional degrees are required. 
Those who violate this law are to be punished by a fine equal to twice 
the monthly salary of the substituted employee. 





Decree Governing Strikes in Guatemala Disapproved by Legislative 
Assembly 


"THE Guatemalan executive decree (No. 914) issued on February 

15, 1926,3 which forbade strikes in public services and in cer- 
tain private services and prescribed punishment to offenders, was 
disapproved by the Legislative Assembly on April 29, 1926, accor«- 
ing to a report from the American consul at Guatemala, dated Miy 
20, 1926. 


1 Germany, Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt. Berlin, May 1, 1926, pp. 130, 131. 
? Report from the American envoy, Arthur H. Geissler, at Guatemala City, dated Apr. 21, 1926. 
* For the text of the decree see May, 1926, issue of the Review, p. 114. 
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Compulsory Road-Work Law of Peru! 


THE enforcement of the Peruvian road conscription law (Ley de 
conseripeion vial), No. 4113, which establishes compulsory road 
service for all males between the ages of 18 and 60, has resulted in 
the building of over 1,000 kilometers of roads each year since the 
enactment of this méasure in 1920. The law provides that. males 
between the ages of 18 and 21 and 50 and 60 must work six days a 
year, whereas those between the ages of 21 and 50 must work 12 
days a year. Exemption may be obtained by paying a sum equi- 
valent to the prevailing daily wage for unskilled Tabor in the respec- 
tive locality, which is usually 1 sol? per day. 





‘Old-Age Pensions Under Consideration in South Africa 


CCORDING to the April number of the Social and Industrial 

Review, issued by the Labor Department of South Africa, the 

Governor General on February 23, 1926, made public announcement 
of the appointment of a committee to examine and report upon— 

(a) The payment of pensions by the State to necessitous, aged, and perma- 
nently incapacitated persons who are unable to maintain themselves and for 
whom no provision at present exists; 

(b) A system of national insurance as a means of making provision for the 
risks of sickness, accident, premature death, invalidity, old age, unemployment, 
and maternity. 





1 Report from A. Makinson, the American consul at Callao-Lima, Peru, dated Apr. 5, 1926. 
1 Exchange rate of the sol=38.4 cents. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR OFFICES IN UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


(Bureaus of Labor, Employment Offices, Industrial Commissions, State Work. 
men’s Compensation Insurance Funds, Weorkmen’s Compensation Commis. 
sions, Minimum Wage Boards, Factory Inspection Bureaus, and Arbitratioy 
and Conciliation Boards) 


UNITED STATES 
Department of Labor: 
Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary. 
Hon. Robe Carl White, Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. W. W. Husband, Second Assistant Secretary. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Immigration— 
Harry E. Hull, commissioner general. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Naturalization— 
Raymond F. Crist, commissioner. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Children’s Bureau— 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief. 
ae Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, 
Employment Service— 
Francis I. Jones, director general. 
Address: Twentieth and C Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
Conciliation Service— 
Hugh L. Kerwin, director. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Women’s Bureau— 
Miss Mary Anderson, director. 
a Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
United States Housing Corporation— 
Robert Watson, director. 
) Address: 200 New Jersey Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission: 
Mrs. Bessie P. Brueggeman, chairman. 
Charles H. Verrill, commissioner. 
Harry Bassett, commissioner. 
Address of commission: The Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 
Railroad Board of Mediation: 
Samuel E. Winslow. 
Carl Williams. 
G. Wallace W. Hanger. 
Hywel Davies. 
Edwin C. Morrow. 


Alabama 
Child welfare commission: 
W. W. Brandon, ex officio chairman, governor. 
Child welfare department— 
Miss Virginia B. Handley, director. 
Child labor division— 
Miss Phadra Norsworthy, chief inspector, 
Address of commission: Montgomery. 
Workmen’s compensation division: 
Frank N. Julian, commissioner, ex officio superintendent of insurance. 
Walter H. Monroe, workmen’s compensation clerk. 
Address of commission: Montgomery. 
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Alaska 

Federal mine ee: 

B. D. Stewart, supervising mining engineer, United States Geological 
Survey, Juneau. ’ 


Arizona 
Industrial commission: ! 
Cleve W. Van Dyke, chairman. 
R. B. Sims, member and secretary. 
Bert Clingan, member. 
Address of commission: Phoenix. 
State inspector of mines: 
Tom C. Foster, Phoenix. 
United States Employment Service: 
A. L. Doolittle, Federal director for State, 121 North Second Avenue, 
Phoenix. 


Arkansas 


Bureau of labor and statistics: 
W. E. Green, commissioner. 
E. I. MeKinley, deputy commissioner and supervisor of statistical 
division. 
J. D. Newcomb, jr., chief boiler inspector. 
Industrial welfare commission— 
W. E. Green, ex officio member and chairman. 
Mrs. Mary E. Prothro, secretary. 
A. 8. Maupin, Pine Bluff. 
Mrs. W. T. Wooten, Hot Springs. 
Jack Hill, Fort Smith. 
Child labor division— 
W. E. Green, commissioner. 
Miss Lillian Castleberry, secretary. 
Mine inspection department— 
Claude Speegle, State mine inspector, Fort Smith. 
United States Employment Service— 
W. E. Green, Federal director. 
Address all communications to Commissioner of Labor, Room 326, 
State Capitol, Little Rock, Ark. 


California 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
Walter G. Mathewson, commissioner, State Building, Civic Center, San 
Francisco. 
Industrial accident commission: 
John A. McGilvray, chairman. 
John W. Carrigan. 
J. KE. Olmsted. 
E. G. Sheibley, chief engineer and superintendent of safety. 
F. B. Lord, secretary. 
M. R. Gibbons, medical director. 
G. C. Faulkner, attorney. 


Address of commission: State Building, Civic Center, San I’rancisco. 


State compensation insurance fund: 


lark B. Day, manager, State Building, Civic Center, San Francisco. 


Industrial welfare commission: 
A. B. C. Dohrmann, chairman. 
Walter G. Mathewson. 
Henry W. Louis. 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, executive commissioner. 


Address of commission: State Building, Civic Center, San Francisco. 





' Organized February 1, 1926. 
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Commission of immigration and housing: 
Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., president. 
G. B. Ocheltree, vice president. 
J. H. McBride, M. D. 
Chas. C. Chapman. 
R. W. Kearney, attorney and executive officer. 
George S. Hollis, secretary. 
Address of commission: State Building, Civic Center, San Francisc; 
United States Employment Service: : 
Walter G. Mathewson, Federal! director for State, State Building, Cjy;, 
Center, San Francisco. 


Colorado 


Bureau of labor statistics: 
Carl S. Milliken, secretary of state and ex-officio labor commissioner, 
M. H. Alexander, deputy labor commissioner and chief factory jp. 
spector. , 
Address of bureau: Denver. 
Industrial commission: 
William I. Reilly, chairman. 
Thomas Annear. 
Joseph C. Bell. 
Feay B. Smith, referee. 
William F¥. Mowry, chief of claim department and acting secretary. 
State compensation insurance fund— 
Thomas P. Kearney, manager. 
Minimum wage commission— 
(According to an act passed by the 1917 legislature and effective Ju) 
20, 1917, the industrial commission performs the duties of the 
minimum wage commission.) 
Address of commission: State Capitol Building, Denver. 


Connecticut 


Department of labor and factory inspection: 

Harry E. Mackenzie, commissioner, Hartford 
State employment offices— : 

Harry E. Mackenzie, commissioner, Hartford. 

Board of compensation commissioners: 
Frederic M. Williams, chairman, room 4, county courthouse, Water- 

bury. 

Chas. Kleiner, 177 Church Street, New Haven. 
Edward T. Buckingham, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport. 
Leo J. Noonan, 54 Church Street, Hartford. 
Dr. James J. Donohue, Central Building, Norwieh, 

State board of mediation and arbitration: 
Frank A. Hagarty, Hartford. 
Patrick F. McDonough, New Britain 
Patrick F. O’Meara, New Haven. 

United States Employment Service: 
Harry E. Mackenzie, Federal director for State, Hartford, 


Delaware 
Labor commission: 
George B. Miller, chairman. 
John H. Hickey. 
Thomas C. Frame, jr. 
George A. Hill. 
Miss Helen 8. Garrett. 
Miss Marguerite Postiles, secretary. 
Address of commission: Wilmington. 
Child-labor division— 
Charles A. Hagner, chief, Industrial Trust Building, Wilmington. 
Women’s labor division—- ke 
Miss Marguerite Postles, assistant, Industrial Trust Building, Wil- 
mington. 
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Industrial accident board: 
Walter O. Stack, president. 
Robert K. Jones. 
William J. Swain. 
Charles H. Grantland, secretary. 
Address of board: Statehouse, Dover, and Delaware Trust Building, 


Wilmington. 
Florida 
State labor inspector: 
R. L. Eaton, Monticello. 
Georgia 


Department of commerce and labor: 
H. M. Stanley, commissioner. 
I. L. Griffin, factory inspector. 
Address of department: Atlanta. 
Industrial commission: 
. M. Stanley, chairman. 
George M. Napier, attorney general (ex officio). 
R. C. Norman, representing employers. 
L. J. Kilburn, representing employees. 
Address of commission: Atlanta. 
United States Employment Service: 
Cator Woolford, Federal director for State, 507 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Atlanta. 


Hawaii 
CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 


Industrial accident board: 
A. J. Campbell, chairman. 
A. J. Wirtz. 
M. Macintyre. 
H. W. Laws. 
W. W. Goodale. 
A. W. Nexsen, secretary. 
A. F. Schmitz, inspector. . 
Address of board: 314-317 James Campbel! Building, Henolulu. 


COUNTY OF MAUI 
Industrial accident board: 
Joseph H. Gray, chairman, Wailuku. 
Don T. Carey, Wailuku. 
Ralph H. Wilson, Wailuku. 
Frank N. Lufkin, Lahaina. 
W. F. Crockett, Wailuku. 
Mrs. Francis 8. Wadsworth, inspector and secretary, Wailuku. 


COUNTY OF HAWAII 

Industrial accident board: 

Byron K. Baird, chairman. 

Otto Rose. 

James Webster. 

Dr. H. B. Elliot. 

Gavin A. Bush. 

J. W. Bains, secretary. 

Address of board: Hilo. 


COUNTY OF KAUAI 
(ndustrial accident board: 
J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Lihue. 
Fred Trowbridge, Kapaa. 
J. B. Fernandez, Kapaa. 
H. H. Brodie, Hanapepe. 
C. H. Gates, Lihue. 
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Idaho 


Industrial accident board: 
Joel Brown, chairman. 
G. W. Suppiger. 
Lawrence E. Worstell. 
John D. Case, secretary. 
Address of board: Boise. 
State insurance fund: 
W. D. Yager, Boise. 
Illinois 
Department of labor: 
George B. Arnold, director, State Capitol, Springfield. 
Division of factory inspection— 
W. H. Curran, chief inspector, 1543 Transportation Building, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Division of free employment offices— 
C. M. Crayton, State superintendent, State Capitol, Springfield. 
Division of private employment agencies— 
John J. McKenna, chief inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
General advisory board (for the Illinois Free Employment Offices)- 
Prof. F. 8. Deibler, chairman, Evanston. 
Dr. A. H. R. Atwood, secretary (representing employers), Chicago. 
Oscar G. Mayer (representing employers.) 
John H. Walker (representing employees.) 
Agnes Nestor (representing employees). 
R. D. Cahn, statistician in charge, 116 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Industrial commission— 
William M. Scanlan, chairman. 
John J. Brenholt, jr. (representing employers). 
John B. French (representing employers). 
James Short (representing employees). 
Clayton A. Pense (representing employees). 
Walter F. Rohm, secretary. 
Dr. 8. Latham, medical director. 
Address of commission: 303-318 City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 
Bureau of industrial accident and labor research— 
R. D. Cahn, chief. 
Address: 139 North Clark Street, Chicago. 
United States Employment Service: 
ney +d Cohen, Federal director for State, 116 North Dearborn Street, 
icago. 


Indiana 


Industrial board: 
Dixson H. Bynum, chairman. 
Eph. P. Dailey. 
Edgar A. Perkins, sr. 
Walter W. Wills. 
Thomas A. Riley. 
Charles A. Rockwell, secretary. 
Address of board: Room 432, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops— 
James E. Reagin, chief inspector, room 404, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of boilers— : 
James M. Woods, chief inspector (also locomotive inspector for the 
Public Service Commission), room 404 Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of women and children— 
—. Margaret Tomlin Hoop, director, room 403, Statehouse, Indianap- 
olis. 
Department of mines and mining: 
Albert C. Dally, chief inspector, room 430, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
United States Employment Service: 
E. P. ra Federal director for State, room 404, Statehouse, Indian- 
apolis. 
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Towa 
Bureau of labor: 
A. L. Urick, commissioner. 
Free employment bureau— 
George B. Albert, clerk. 
Address of bureau: Des Moines. 
State bureau of mines: 
W. E. Holland, inspector first district, Centerville. 
R. T. Rhys, inspector second district, Ottumwa. 
Edward Sweeney, inspector third district, Des Moines. 
J. R. Frank, secretary, Des Moines. 
Workmen’s compensation service: 
A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner. 
Ralph Young, deputy commissioner. 
Ray M. Spangler, secretary. 
Dr. Oliver J. Fay, medical counsel. 
Address of service: Statehouse, Des Moines. 
United States Employment Service: 
A. L. Urick, Federal director for State, 123 Courthouse, Des Moines. 


Kansas 
Public service commission: 
L. T. Hussey, chairman. 
Clarence Smith 
Frank O’Brien. 
Jesse W. Greenleaf. 
W. C. Millar. 
E. N. Cummings, secretary. 
Address of commission: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Mine inspection department— 
James Sherwood, chief mine inspector, Pittsburg. 
Free employment office— 
John H. Crawford, director of labor department and Federal director 
for State, United States Employment Service. 
Mrs. Daisy L. Gulick, director of women’s work and factory inspector. 
Address: Statehouse, Topeka. 


Kentucky 


Department of agriculture, labor, and statistics: 
Clell Coleman, commissioner, Frankfort. 
Edward F. Seiller, chief labor inspector, 95 Tedd Building, Louisville. 
George Schneider, deputy labor inspector, 95 Todd Building, Louisville. 
bie E. Rodgers, deputy labor inspector, 104 West ird Street, 
ovington. 
Mrs. C. H. Karsner, deputy labor inspector, Forks of Elkhorn. 
Mrs. Evelyn B. Rodman, deputy labor inspector, 95 Todd Building, 
Louisville. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
R. T. Kenard, chairman. 
Joseph M. Lee. 
Thos. S. Rhea. 
Forrest G. Fields, secretary. 
Everett E. Fields, referee. 
J. Wood Vance, referee. 
Address of board: Frankfort. 


Louisiana 


Bureau of labor and industrial statistics: 
bho E. Wood, commissioner, suite 626, Audubon Building, New 
eans. 
Mrs. Edward Pillsbury, factories inspector, suite 5, Howard Annex, 
f Municipal Building, New Orleans. 
United States Employment Service: 
a E. Wood, Federal director, suite 626, Audubon Building, New 
eans. 
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Maine 


Department of labor and industry: 
Charles O. Beals, commissioner, Statehouse, Augusta. 
Industrial accident commission: 
Donald D. Garcelon, chairman. 
Willis B. Hall, associate legal member. 
Charles O. Beals (ex officio) commissioner of labor. 
Wilbur D. Spencer (ex officio) insurance commissioner. 
Address of commission: Statehouse, Augusta. 
State board of arbitration and conciliation: 
Frank H. Ingraham, chairman, Rockland. 
Edward F. Gowell, Berwick. 
William T. Hinckley, secretary, 178 Forrest Avenue, Bangor. 


Maryland 


Commissioner of labor and statistics: 
J. Knox Insley, M. D., St. Paul and Saratoga Streets, Baltimore. 
State industrial accident commission: 
Robert H. Carr, chairman. 
Omar D. Crothers. 
George Louis Eppler. 
A. E. Brown, secretary. 
Miss R. O. Harrison, director of claims. 
Dr. Robert P. Bay, chief medical examiner. 
State accident fund— 
James E. Green, superintendent. 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
United States Employment Service: 
John Allison Muir, Federal director, 1900 Washington Boulevard, Balti- 
more. 


Massachusetts 


Department of labor and industries: 
E. Leroy Sweetser, commissioner. 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commissioner. . 
Associate commissioners (constituting the board of conciliation and 
arbitration and the minimum wage commission)— 
Edward Fisher, chairman. 
Hérbert P. Wasgatt. 
Samuel Ross. 
Division of industrial safety— 
John P. Meade, director. 
Division of statistics (including public employment offices)— 
Roswell F. Phelps, director. 
Division of standards— 
Francis Meredith, director. 
Division of minimum wage— 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, acting director. 
Address of department: Room 473, Statehouse, Boston. 
Department of industrial accidents: 
William W. Kennard, chairman. 
Frank J. Donahue. 
David T. Dickinson. 
Joseph A. Parks. 
Chester E. Gleason. 
Charles M. Stiller. 
Emma Fall Schofield. 
Robert E. Grandfield, secretary. 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser. 
Address of board: Room 272, Statehouse, Boston. 
United States Employment Service: 
E. Leroy Sweetser, Federal director for State, 473 Statehouse, Boston. 
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Michigan 
partment of labor and industry: 
a Frank R. Sanders, chairman. 
Samuel H. Rhoads, compensation commissioner. 
Carl Young, compensation commissioner. 
Perry J. Ward, labor commissioner. 
S. B. Mullen, statistician. 
Fred 8S. Johnson, secretary. 
Address of department: Lansing. 
State accident fund: 
William T. Shaw, manager, Lansing. 
United States Employment Service: 
Perry J. Ward, Federal director for State, 306 Owen Building, Detroit. 


Minnesota 
Industrial commission: 
J. D. Williams, chairman. 
Henry McColl. 
F. A. Duxbury. 
John P. Gardiner, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
F. E. Hoffmann, chief. 
Division of accident prevention— 
David R. Henderson, chief. 
Division of boiler inspection— 
George Wilcox, chief. 
Division of women and children— 
Miss Louise E, Schutz, superintendent. 
Address of commission: 612 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul. 
ii United States Employment Service: 
J. D. Williams, Federal director for State, 612 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul. 


Mississippi . 


Department of State factory inspection: 
R. 8. Curry, M. D., State factory inspector, Jackson. 


Missouri 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
Roye B. Hinkle, commissioner, Jefferson City. 
Department of industrial inspection: 
Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, Fullerton Building, St. Louis. 
United States Employment Service: 
Roye B. Hinkle, Federal director for State, Jefferson City. 


Montana 


Department of agriculture, labor, and industry: 
A. H. Bowman, commissioner, Helena. 
Industrial accident board: 
Jerome G; Locke, chairman. 
G. P. Porter, State auditor and (ex officio) commissioner of insurance. 
A. H. Bowman, commissioner of agriculture, labor, and industry, and 
(ex officio) treasurer of board. 
W. B. McLaughlin, secretary. 
Thomas C. Patrick, chief accountant. 
Address of board: Helena. 
Bureau of safety inspection— 
J. R. Hartley, boiler and safety inspector, Billings. 
J. H. Bondy, boiler and safety inspector, Great Falls. 
John Sewell, boiler and safety inspector, Butte. 
William Maxwell, quartz mine and safety a Butte. 
a Ed Davies, coal mine and safety inspector, Helena. 
United States Employment Service: 
Barelay Craighead, Federal director for State, department of agricul- 
ture, labor, and industry, Helena. 
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Nebraska 
Department of labor: 
Frank A. Kennedy, secretary of labor and compensation commissioner 
State Capitol, Lincoln. 
United States Employment Service: 
Frank A. Kennedy, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Lincoln 


Nevada 

Office of labor commissioner: 

J. B. Clinedinst, labor commissioner, Carson City. 
Industrial commission: 

Dan J. Sullivan, chairman. 

John M. Gray. 

‘ J. B. Clinedinst. 
Dr. Donald Maclean, chief medical adviser. 
Address of commission: Carson City. 

Inspector of mines: 

A. J. Stinson, Carson City. 
United States Employment Service: 

J. B. Clinedinst, Federal director for State, Carson City. 


New Hampshire 

Bureau of labor: 

John 8S. B. Davie, commissioner, Concord. 

Bion L. Nutting, factory inspector, Concord. 

Herbert O. Prime, factory inspector, Laconia. 

Mary R. Chagnon, factory inspector, Manchester. 
State board of conciliation and arbitration: 

J. R. McLane (representing public), Manchester. 

George A. Tenney (representing manufacturers), Claremont. 

Russell C. Thorsell (representing labor), Exeter. 
United States Employment Service: 

John S. B. Davie, Federal director for State, Concord. 


New Jersey 
Department of labor: 
Andrew F. McBride, M. D., commissioner. 
Dr. Martin Szamatolski, consulting chemist. 
Bureau cf general and structural inspection and explosives— 
Charles H. Weeks, deputy commissioner of labor. 
Bureau of hygiene and sanitation— 
John Roach, deputy commissioner of labor. 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment— 
Rowland H. Leveridge, chief. 
Bureau of statistics and records— 
James A. T. Gribbin, acting chief. 
Bureau of engineers’ license, steam boiler, and refrigerating plant inspec- 
tion— 
Joseph F. Scott, chief examiner. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
Andrew F. McBride, M. D., commissioner. 
William E. Stubbs, deputy commissioner. 
Harry J, Goas, deputy commissioner. 
Charles E. Corbin, deputy commissioner. 
William B. McMichael, referee. 
John J. Stahl, referee. 
Maurice 8. Avidan, M. D., medical adviser. 
Bureau of employment— 
Russell J. Eldridge, director. 
Address of department: State Office Building, Trenton. 
United States Employment Service: 
Andrew F, McBride, M. D., Federal director for State, Trenton. 


New Mexico 
Mine inspector: 
Warren Bracewell, 724 North Fourth Street, Albuquerque. 
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New York 
Department of labor: 
ner, James A. Hamilton, industrial commissioner. 
James J. Leavy, deputy industrial commissioner. 
Sara McPike, secretary. 
In, Address of department: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Industrial board— 
Frances Perkins, chairman. 
Richard J. Cullen. 
Richard H. Curran. 
Address of board: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of inspection— 
James L. Gernon, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
James E. Donahoe, director. 
Dr. Raphael Lewy, chief medical examiner. 
Address of bureau: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of industrial relations— 
James Brady, director, 124 East 1 wenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Division of mediation and arbitration— 
A. Ff —— chief mediator, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
ork. 
Division of employment— 
Richard A. Flinn, chief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Division of aliens— 
Lillian R. Sire, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Division of industrial code— 
Edward E. J. Pierce, referee. 
Thomas C. Eipper, referee. 
Address of division: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Division of engineering— 
William J. Picard, chief, State Capitol, Albany. 
Bureau of industrial hygiene— 
Dr. Leland E. Cofer, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of statistics and information— 
Leonard W. Hatch, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
E. B. Patton, chief statistician, State Capitol, Albany. 
Bureau of women in industry— ’ 
Miss Nelle Swartz, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
State insurance fund— 
C. G. Smith, manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Division of self-insurance— 
John J. Ryan, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street New York. 
United States Employment Service: 
James A. Hamilton, Federal director for State, 124 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York. 


C- North Carolina 
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Department of labor and printing: 
Frank D. Grist, commissioner, Raleigh. 
United States Employment Service: 
Frank D. Grist, Federal director for State, Raleigh. 


North Dakota 


Department of agriculture and labor: 
Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner, Bismarck. 
Workmen’s compensation bureau: 
Joseph A, Kitchen, chairman. 
8S. S. Mc Donald. 
A. Olsness. 
N. Livdahl. 
E. Wenzel. 
R. Hanley, secretary. 
Address of bureau: Bismarck. 
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Minimum wage commission: 
Dorothy Blanding, secretary, Bismarck. 
United States Employment Service: 
Ed. McCahan, superintendent, 602 Northera Pacific Avenue, Fargo. 


Ohio 
Department of industrial relations: 
H. R. Witter, director. 
Industrial commission— 
J. D. Clark, chairman, 
P. F. Casey. 
Rose Moriarty. 
H. R. Witter, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
W. A. Harman, assistant director, department of industria! relations 
H. L. Rebrassier, supervisor of claims. 
Evan I. Evans, supervisor of actuarial division. 
G. L. Coffinbery, auditor and statistician. 
Dr. T. R. Fletcher, chief medical examiner. 
Division of labor statistics (including free employment service)— 
O. W. Brach, chief. 
Division of safety and hygiene— 
Thos. P. Kearnes, superintendent. 
Carl C. Beasor, chief statistician. 
Division of factory inspection— 
C. A. Benedict, chief. 
Division of boiler inspection— 
C. O. Myers, chief. 
Division of examiners of steam engineers— 
A. L. Lindsay, chief. 
Division of mines— 
Jerome Watson, chief. 
Address of department: Columbus. 
United States Employment Service: 
O. W. Brach, Federal director for State, Columbus. 


Oklahoma 
Department of labor: 
Claude E. Connally, commissioner, Oklahoma City. 
Board of arbitration and conciliation: 
Claude E. Connally, chairman, Oklahoma City. 
a! Murphy, assistant commissioner of labor, secretary, Oklahoma 
ity. 
O. L. Martin, Hanna. 
John Cooper, Maysville. 
Bert M. Draper, Claremore. 
L. N. Trieb, Sapulpa. 
James Templeton, Hartshorne. 
Orlando B. Swain, Okmulgee. 
Industrial commission: 
Mrs. F. L. Roblin, chairman. 
Harry C. Myers. 
Edgar Fenton. 
Mrs. A. E. Bond, secretary. 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Oklahoma City. 
United States Emp! ae mee Service: 
Claude E. Connally, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Okla- 
homa ity, 
Oregon 
Bureau of eR 
. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem. 
W. Ti. Fitzgerald, deputy commissioner, 501 Courthouse, Portland. 
Board of inspectors of child labor: 
Stephen G. Smith, chairman, 65-67 Broadway, Portland. 
Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, Portland. 
Miss Pauline Kline, Corvallis. 
Mrs. A. M. Grilley, Portland. 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary, 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. 
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Industrial welfare commission: 
Thomas McCusker, chairman. 
Dr. C. J. Smith. 
Mrs. L. Gee. 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary and inspector. 
Address of commission: 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. 
State industrial accident commission: 
E. E. Bragg, chairman. 
D. A. Elkins, 
William A. Marshall. 
Dr. F. H. Thompson, medical adviser. 
Address of commission: Salem. 
State board of conciliation: 
William F. Woodward, chairman, 550 Medical Arts Building, Portland. 
John K. Flynn, 589 Hoyt Street, Portland. 
William E. Kimsey, secretary, 244 Salmon Street, Portland. 
United States Employment Service: 
W. H. Fitzgerald, Federal director and zone clearance officer, 501 
Courthouse, Portland. 


Pennsylvania 


Department of labor and industry: 
Richard H. Lansburgh, secretary. 
Industrial board— 
Richard H. Lansburgh, chairman. 
Mrs. Samuel Semple. 
Joseph H. Willits. 
T. J. Gillespie. 
John A. Phillips. 
J. M. Sandel, secretary. 
State workmen’s insurance board— 
Richard H. Lansburgh, chairman. 
Samuel W. McCulloch, insurance commissioner. 
Samuel 8. Lewis, state treasurer. 
State workmen’s insurance fund— 
Gabriel H. Moyer, manager. 
Workmen’s compensation board— 
T. Henry Walnut, chairman. 
Paul W. Houck. 
1a J. L. Morrison. 
Richard H. Lansburgh, ex officio. 
J. C. Detweiler, secretary. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
W. H. Horner, director. 
Bureau of employment— 
Robert J. Peters, director. 
Bureau of industrial relations— 
David Williams, director. 
Bureau of industrial standards— 
J. M. Sandel, director. 
Bureau of women and children— 
Charlotte E. Carr, director. 
Bureau of inspection— 
Cyril Ainsworth, director. 
\- Bureau of rehabilitation— 
8. S. Riddle, director. 
Bureau of statistics— 
William J. Maguire, director. 
Address of department: South Office Building, Harrisburg. 
Department of mines: 
Joseph J. Walsh, superintendent, Harrisburg. 
United States Employment Service: Pay tat ke 
Robert J. Peters, Federa! director for Staté, Harrisburg. 
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Philippine Islands 


Bureau of labor (under department of commerce and communications): 
Hermenegildo Cruz, director, Manila. 


Porto Rico 


Department of agriculture and labor: 
Carlos E. Chardé6n, commissioner. 
Bureau of labor— 
Carmelo Honoré, chief. 
Address of department: San Juan. 
Workmen’s relief commission: 
Ramon Montaner, chairman. 
R. Palacios Rodriguez, vice chairman. 
Joaquin A. Becerril, secretary and permanent member. 
Alfredo Vargas. 
P. Rivera Martinez. 
Pedro Santana, jr. 
J. Cintron Davila, administrative secretary. 
Address of commission: Post-office box 266, San Juan. 


Rhode Island 

Department of Labor: 

George H. Webb, commissioner, Statehouse, Providence, 
Office of factory inspectors: 

J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Statehouse, Providence. 
Board of labor (for the adjustment of labor disputes) : 

George H. Webb, commissioner of labor, chairman. 

Edwin O. Chase (representing employers). 

William C. Fisher (representing employers). 

Albert E. Hohler (representing employees). 

John H. Powers (representing employees). 

Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor: secretary. 

Address of board: Statehouse, Providence 

United States Employment Service: 

George H. Webb, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Providence. 


South Carolina 


Department of agriculture, commerce, and industries: 
J. W. Shealy, commissioner. 
Address of department: Columbia. 
Board of conciliation and arbitration: 
B. E. Geer, chairman, Greenville. 
W. H. MeNairy, Dillon. 
H. E. Thompson, secretary, Batesburg. 


South Dakota 


Office of industrial commissioner :? 
S. A. Travis, industrial commissioner... 
Address: Pierre. 
Tennessee 
Department of labor: 
Ed. M. Gillenwaters, commissioner, Nashville. 
Ben Feldman, secretary, Nashville. 
Division of factory inspection— 
M. F. Nicholson, chief inspector, Nashville. 
Division of mines— 
O. P. Pile, chief inspector, Cowan. 
Division of hotel inspection— 
Sam I. Bolton, inspector, Nashville. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
Harry L. Nelson, superintendent, 2211 Pierce Avenue, Nashville. 
United States Employment Service: 
J. A. Porter, special agent, Knoxville. 





1 Administers workmen’s compensation act. 
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Texas 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
E. J. Crocker, commissioner. 
J. Lee Tar ley, chief deputy. 
Fanny 8. Daniel, statistician and secretary. 
Address of bureau: State Capitol, Austin, 
Industrial accident board: 
Jas. W. Swayne, chairman. 
J. M. Pittillo. 
Mrs. Espa Stanford. 
EK. B. Barnes, secretary. 
Address of board: Ausiin. 
United States Employment Service: 
. W. Woodman, assistant director. 
Address: 806 Taylor Street, Fort Worth. 


Utah 
Industrial commission: 
. F. McShane, chairman. 
Wm. M. Knerr. 
Nephi L. Morris. 
Carolyn I. Smith, secretary. 
State insurance fund— 
C. A. Caine, manager. 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 


Vermont 


Office of commissioner of industries: 

John 8. Buttles, commissioner, Montpelier. 

Fred 8. Pease, deputy commissioner, Burlington. 
State board of conciliation and arbitration: 

Henry C. Brislin, Rutland. 

Ashley J. Goss, Danville. 

Hugh J. M. Jones, Montpelier. 


Virginia 
Bureau of labor and industry: 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., commissioner. 
A. G. Lucas, chief mine inspector. 
John Gribben, chief factory and machinery inspector. 
Division of women and children— 
Mrs. Mary L. Scrogham, director. 
Address of bureau: Richmond. 
Industrial commission: 
Bolling H. Handy, chairman. 
C. G. Kizer. 
Parke P. Deans. 
C. W. Dudley, statistician. 
W. F. Bursey, secretary. 
Address of commission: Box 1794, Richmond. 
United States Employment Service: 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., Federal director for State, State. Capitol, Rich- 
mon 


Washington 


Department of labor and industries: 
Claire Bowman, director. 
John in J Fysik supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid, 
Martin J zik, supervisor of safety and industrial relations. 
Mrs. G. V. Haney, supervisor of women in industry. 
Dr. L. L. Goodnow, chief medical adviser. 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Perey Gilbert, secretary. 
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Department of labor and industries—Continued. 
Industrial welfare committee— 
Claire Bowman, chairman, director of labor and industries. 
John Shaughnessy, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical ai 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Martin J. Flyzik, supervisor of safety and industrial relations. 
Mrs. G. V. Haney, supervisor of women in industry. 
Address of department: Olympia. 
United States Employment Service: 
William C. Carpenter, Federal director for State, 421 Federal Building. 
Spokane. 
West Virginia 
Bureau of labor: 
George F. Daugherty, commissioner, Charleston. 
State compensation commissioner: 
Lee Ott, commissioner. 
J. E. Brown, secretary. 
J. W. Smiley, actuary. 
Lewis J. Frey, chief statistician. 
R. H. Walker, chief medical examiner. 
Address: Charleston. 
Department of mines: 
R. M. Lambie, chief, Charleston. 
United States Employment Service: 
George F. Daugherty, Federal director for State, Charleston. 


Wisconsin 
Industrial commission: 
Fred M. Wilcox, chairman. 
R. G. Knutson. 
L. A. Tarrell. 
A. J. Altmeyer, secretary. 
Safety and sanitation department— 
R. McA. Keown, engineer. 
Workmen’s compensation department— 
F. T. McCormick, chief examiner. 
Employment department— 
R. G. Knutson, director. 
Apprenticeship department— 
Walter F. Simon, supervisor. 
Women and child labor department— 
Taylor Frye, director. 
Miss Maud Swett, field director, room 809, Manufacturers’ Home Build- 
ing, Milwaukee. 
Statistical department— 
Orrin A. Fried, statistician. 
Address of commission: Madison. 
United States Employment Service: 
R. G. Knutson, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Madison. 


Wyoming 


Department of labor and statistics: 
T. G. Freshney, commissioner, Capitol Building, Cheyenne. 
Child labor board: 
T. G. Freshney, chairman. 
Lewis G. Tidball. 
Dr. G. M. Anderson. 
Workmen’s compensation department (under State treasurer’s office) : 
J. M. Snyder, State treasurer. ? 
C. B. Morgan, deputy treasurer. 
Arthur Calverley, assistant deputy and department manager. 
Address of department: Cheyenne. 
United States Employment Service: 
Wade B. McAdams, Chamber of Commerce Building, Casper. 
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ARGENTINA 


Ministry of the Interior (address, Buenos Aires) : 
id National labor department. 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics * (address, Melbourne) : 


AUSTRIA 
ng, 


Federal Statistical Office (address, Vienna) : 
Labor statistics division. 


BELGIUM 
° 


Ministry of Industry, Labor, and Social Welfare (address, 12 Rue Lambermont, 
Brussels) : 
Labor office. 
BOLIVIA 


Ministry of Promotion (address, La Paz). 
BRAZIL 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce (address, Rio de Janeiro). 
BULGARIA 


Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labor (address Rue Albinska 48, Sofia): 
Labor section. 


CANADA 
Department of Labor: 

J. C. Elliott, K. C. minister. 
H. H. Ward, deputy minister. 
Gerald H. Brown, assistant deputy minister. 
R. A. Rigg, director of employment service. 
A. W. Crawford, director of technical education, 
8. T. Bastedo, superintendent of Dominion Government annuities. 
F. A. McGregor, registrar of combines investigation act. 
C. W. Bolton, chief of statistical branch. 
F. J. Plant, chief of labor intelligence branch. 

Address of department: Ottawa, Ontario, 


d- Alberta 
Department of public works: 
W. Smitten, commissioner of labor. 
F. W. Hobson, chief boiler inspector. 
H. M. Bishop, chief factory inspector. 
G. P. Barker, chief theater inspector. 
John T. Stirling, chief mine inspector. 
Addresses of department: Edmonton. 
Government employment bureau: 
William Carnill, superintendent, Calgary. 
W. J. Paterson, superintendent, Edmonton 
A. R. Redshaw, superintendent, Lethbridge. 
J. W. Wright, superintendent, Medicine Hat. 


A. A. Colquohoun, superintendent, Drumheller. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 


John T. Stirling, chairman. 

Walter F. McNeill, commissioner. 

James A. Kinney, commissioner. 

Frederick D. Noble, secretary. 
Address of board: Qu’Appelle Building, Edmonton. 


* Publishes annual reports on labor and industrial statistics. 
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British Columbia 
eas) of labor: 
. M. Manson, minister, Victoria. 
i. “D. McNiven, deputy minister, Victoria. 
Robert J. Stewart, chief factories inspector, Vancouver. 
Employment service— 
J. H. MeVety,; general superintendent, Vancouver. 
Minimum wage [for females] board— 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman. 
Mrs. Helen G. MacGill. 
Thos. Mathews. 
Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, secretary. 
Hours of work and minimum wage [for males] board— 
J. D. McNiven, deputy ministers of labor, chairman. 
F. V. Foster. 
T. F. Paterson. 
Address of board: Parliament Buildings, Victoria. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
: . Winn, K. C., chairman. 
Parker Williams. 
Hugh B. Gilmour. 
F. W. Hinsdale, secretary. 
Address of board: Board of Trade Building, Vancouver. 


Manitoba 
Bureau of labor: 
W. R. Clubb, minister of public works. 
Edward McGrath, secretary. 
Arthur MacNamara, chief inspector 
Fair wage board— 
D. L. McLean, deputy minister of public works, chairman. 
J. W. Morley. 
E. Claydon. 
Walter Owens. 
C. J. Harding. 
Minimum wage board— 

Geo. N. Jackson, chairman. 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash. 
James Winning. 

Address of bureau: 332 Parliament Building, Winnipeg. 

Workmen’s compensation board: 

C. K. Newcombe, commissioner. 
‘R. S. Ward. 
G. E. Carpenter. 
N. Fletcher, secretary. 

Address of board: 166 Portage Avenue East, Winnipeg. 


New Brunswick 

Department of labor: 

H. I. Taylor, minister. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 

J. A. Sinclair, chairman. 

F. C. Robinson. 

J. L. Sugrue. 

Address of board: Post Office Box 1422, St. John. 

Inspection of factories: 

John Kenney, St. John. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of public works and mines: 
Hon. G. 8. Harrington, minister. 
Norman McKenzie, deputy minister. 
Philip Ring, factory inspector. 
Address of department: Halifax. 
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Workmen’s compensation board: 
. J. Paton, K. C., chairman. 
Fred W. Armstrong, vice chairman. 
John T. Joy, commissioner. 
Address of board: Halifax. 
Employment service: 
C. J. Cotter, superintendent men’s division, Halifax. 
Miss Elda E. Caldwell, superintendent women’s division, Halifax. 


Ontario 
Department of labor: 


Hon. Forbes Godfrey, minister. 

James H. H. Ballantyne, deputy minister. 

D. M. Medecalf, chief inspector of steam boilers. 

James T. Burke, chief inspector of factories, shops, and office buildings. 

J. M. Brown, chairman stationary and hoisting engineers’ board. 
Employment service— 

H. C. Hudson, general superintendent, Ontario offices. 


Address of department: Spadina House, Toronto. 
Minimum wage board: 


Dr. J. W. MacMillan, chairman. 
H. G. Fester. 
Mrs. Lydia Parsons. 
Miss Margaret Stephens. 
R. A. Stapells. 
Address of board: Spadina House, Toronto. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
Victor A. Sinclair, K. C., chairman. 
Henry J. Halford, vice chairman. 
George A. Kingston, commissioner. 
N. B. Wormith, secretary. 
T. Norman Dean, statistician. 
F. W. Graham, claims officer. 
W. E. Struthers, medical officer. 
D. i. Bell, medical officer. 
J. M. Bremner, medical officer. 
Address of board: Metropolitan Building, 44 Victoria Street, Toronto. 


Quebec 


Department of public works and labor: 
Antonin Galipeault, K. C., minister, Quebec. 
Louis Guyon, deputy minister, and chief inspector of industrial estab- 
lishments and public buildings, 63 Notre Dame Street East, Montreal. 
Alfred Robert, fair vege officer and deputy chiefinspector. 63 Notre 
Dame Street East, Montreal. 


Felix Marois, registrar of board of conciliation and arbitration, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Quebec. 


Saskatchewan 


Bureau of labor and industries: 
Thomas M. Molloy, commissioner. 
T. Withy, chief factory inspector. 
K. Pierce, mine inspector. 
Government employment branch— 
G. E. Tomsett, general superintendent. 
ne Address of bureau: Regina. 
Minimum wage board: 
John A. Mather, chairman, Saskatoon. 
Mrs. Wm. Allen, Moose Jaw. 
J. P. Keleher, Moose Jaw. 
Mrs, F. M. Eddie, Regina. 
J. K. R. Williams, Regina. 
T. Withy, chief factory inspector, secretary, Regina. 
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CHILE 
Ministry of Health, Social Welfare, and Labor (address, Santiago). 
CHINA 


[A department of labor is under consideration, but the organization has not 
progressed sufficiently at this time to give any details. ] 


COLOMBIA 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Bogota). 
COSTA RICA 
Ministry of Public Works (address, San José). 
CUBA 


Secretariat of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor (address, Havana). 
Immigration, land settlement, and labor sections. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministry of Social Welfare 4 (address, Valdstynska, 10, Prague, III). 
Ministry of Public Works ° (address, Presslova, 6, Prague- michov). 


DENMARK 
Social Ministry (address, Copenhagen) : 
Labor board— 
25 Amaliegade, Copenhagen. 
Labor and factory ins ection department— 
25 Amaliegade, Copenhagen. 
Workmen’s compensation board— 
3 Kongens Nytorv, Copenhagen. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC , 
Department of Agriculture and Immigration (address, San Domingo). 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Department of Justice (address, Batavia, Java.); 
Labor bureau. 
ECUADOR 
Ministry of Public Instruction (address, Quito) 
Department of labor. 
: EGYPT 
Ministry of Interior, Council of Arbitration (address, Cairo). 
ESTHONIA 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare (address, Reval). 
FINLAND 
Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Helsingfors). 
FRANCE 


Ministry of Labor and Hygiene (address, Rue de Grenelle, 127, Paris). 





4 Handles labor relations at large. 
5 Labor questions relating to workers in mines; legislation; insurance statistics. 
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GERMANY 
Ministry of Labor (address, Scharnhorststrasse, 35, Berlin N. W., 40). 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Ministry of Labor (address, Montagu House, Whitehall, London, S. W., 1). 
GREECE 


Ministry of National Economy (address, Rue Valoalitou, 3, Athens). 
Directorate of labor and social welfare. 


GUATEMALA 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Guatemala). 
BAITI 
Department of Public Works (address, Port au Prince). 
HONDURAS 
Ministry of the Interior (address, Tegucigalpa) 
HUNGARY 
Ministry of Social Welfare and Labor (address, Kyralyi Palota, Budapest). 
INDIA 
Department of Industries (address, Delhi). 
IRISH FREE STATE 
Department of Industry and Commerce (address Government Building, Dublin). 
ITALY 
Ministry of National Economy (Rome). 
JAPAN 
Bureau of Social Affairs (address, Tokyo). 
LATVIA 
Ministry of Public Welfare (address, Riga). 
LITHUANIA 
Ministry of Home Affairs (address, Kaunas). 
LUXEMBURG 


General Directorate of Agriculture, Industry, and Social Welfare (address, Arion): 
Division of commerce, industry, and labor. 


MEXICO 
Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor (address, Mexico City). 


NETHERLANDS 


nae of Labor, Commerce, and Industry (address, Beznidenhout, The 
ague : 
NEW ZEALAND 


Department of Labor (address, Wellington). 
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NICARAGUA 
Minister of Public Works (address, Managua). 
NORWAY 
Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Viktoria terrasse, 11-13, Christiana). 
PANAMA 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Panama). 
PARAGUAY 
Ministry of the Interior (address, Asuncion). 
PERSIA 
Ministry of Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works (address, Teheran). 
PERU 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Lima). 
POLAND 
Ministry of Labor and Social Assistance (address, Place Dombrowski, 1, Warsaw). 
PORTUGUAL 
Ministry of Labor (address, Lisbon). 
RUMANIA 
Ministry of Public Health, Labor, and Social Welfare (address, Strada Wilson, 
Bucharest). 
SALVADOR 
Ministry of the Interior, Industry, and Agriculture (address, San Salvador). 
_ KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES 
Ministry of Social Policy (address, Belgrade). 
SIAM 


Ministry of Commerce (address, Bangkok): 
Board of commercial development (deals with labor matters). 


SPAIN 
Ministry of Labor, Commerce and Industry (address, Paseo de la Castellana, 
3, Madrid). 
SWEDEN 


Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Mynttorget 2, Stockholm): 
- Labor and social welfare section. 


SWITZERLAND 
Federal Department of National Economy (address, Palais Federal, Berne): 
Federal labor office. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Department of Labor (address, Pretoria). 
URUGUAY 
Ministry of Industry (address, Montevideo): 
National labor office. 
VENEZUELA 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Caracas). 
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Official—United States 


ALABAMA.— Department of Education. Civilian rehabilitation bullefin No. 2: The 
vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise. Birming- 
ham [19257]. 27 pp., illustrated. 


Data from this bulletin are published on page 184 of this issue. 

CatrrorNiA.—lIndustrial Accident Commission. Report, July 1, 1924, to June 
30,1925. Sacramento, 1926. 35 pp. 

A brief review of this report is given on page 66 of this issue. 
Inp1ANA.—Industrial Board. Proceedings of State-wide Industrial Safety Confer- 

ence, February 10, 1926. Indianapolis, 1926. 59 pp. 

The subjects covered in the conference included industrial safety in the mining, 
steel, and automobile industries, the accident problem from the workers’ view- 
point, industrial accidents to women, and the importance of first aid. 
LouistaNa.— Department of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Thirteenth biennial 

report, 1925-26. New Orleans, 1926. 237 pp. 

Some of the data are published on page 39 of this issue. The volume also 
contains an industrial directory of 100 pages. 
MassacHusETts.— Department of Public Welfare. Division of Housing and 


Town Planning. Annual report for the year ending November 30, 1926. 
[Boston, 19267] 15 pp. Public Document No. 108. 


The report shows that town planning is gaining ground in the State. At the 
close of the year, 77 towns and cities had active town planning boards, 4 had 
inactive boards, 15 were considering action in regard to establishing such boards, 
and only 7 manifested no interest in the matter. An important development is 
the growing realization that regional planning is the logical expansion of city and 
town planning, that a community can not plan satisfactorily for itself as an 
isolated unit, and that while retaining full political individuality, group action is 
essential. 

New Jersey.— Department of Labor. Report, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1926. 
[Trenton, 1925?] 83 pp. 

Information from this report is given on pages 59 and 182 of this issue. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Sgocrel bulletin No. 140: Court decisions 
a 


on workmen’s compensation law nuary—December, 1925—all_ subjects. 
267 pp. . 


——__ Governor’s Advisory Commission in the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Industry, 
poe York City. Final recommendations, May 20, 1926. |New York] 1926. 
pp. 
A résumé of this report appears on page 31 of this issue. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Commission to study conditions relating to blind persons in 
Pennsylvania. Report, 1926. Harrisburg, 1925: 84 pp. 


—— Department of State and Finance. Departmental statistics, 1926. Harris- 
burg, 1926. S323 pp. °* . 

Among the Pennsylvania statistics of special interest to Jabor in this volume 
are industrial accidents, compensation agreements and awards, State workmen's | 
insurance fund, occupations of coal miners, average hourly wage rates, activities 
ef employment offices, rehabilitation eases, and vocational education. The 
latest year for which the above-listed data are reported is 1924. 
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Souta Carotina.—Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. 
Labor Division. Seventeenth annual report, 1925. (Columbia, 1926.) 
pp. 

Data from this report are given on page 182 of this issue. 


TENNESSEE.— Department of Labor. Division of Workmen’s Compensation, 


Supreme court decisions covering Tennessee workmen’s compensation law, 
1919-1924. [Nashville, 19257]. 43 pp. 


This pamphlet presents in abridged form the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee construing the State workmen’s compensation act. The points are 
presented in brief, with paragraphs explanatory of the facts involved, giving in 
informal fashion the substance of the decisions rendered up to,and including 
October 24, 1925. 


W ASHINGTON.— Department of Labor and Industries. Compilation of insurance 


and medical aid acts administered by department of labor and industries. 
Olympia, 1926. 50 pp. 


Unitep States.—Congress. House. Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. Admission of certain relatives. Hearings, January 7, 1926. Wash- 
ington, 1926. 28 pp. (69th Cong., 1st sess.) 


Deportation of alien criminals, gunmen, narcotic dealers, 
defectives, etc. Hearings on H. R. 344, H. R. 3774, March 25, 26, April 13, 
1926. Washington, 1926. 205 pp. (69th Cong., 1st sess.) 


Hearings: Admission of skilled agriculturists, December 17, 
1925; Americans of oriental race born in Hawati— bot. of citizenship, Dec em- 
ber 18, 1925. Washington, 1926. 65 pp. (69th Cong., 1st sess.) 


Preferences within quotas. Hearings on proposals to modify 
section 6, immigration act of 1924, April 29,1926. Washington, 1926. 13 pp. 
(69th Cong. ., 1st sess.) 


Committee on Labor. Convict labor. Hearings on H. R. 8653, 
March and April, 1926. Washington, 1926. v, 343 pp. (69th Cong., Ist 
sess.) 




















Senate. Committee on Immigration. Admission of certain relatives. 


Hearing on S. 2245, March 18, 1926. Washington, 1926. 80 pp. (69th 
Cong., 1st sess.) 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 401: 


Family allowances in foreign countries, by Mary T. Waggaman. Washington, 
1926. vi, 192 pp. 


A digest of this bulletin was published in the May issue (p. 7). 


Bulletin No. 404: Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 
15, 1925. Washington, 1926. wi, 212 pp. 


Bulletin No. 411: Proceedings of the twelfth annual convention of 
the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, 
held at Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. Washington, 1926. 1, 
161 pp. 


Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 150: Children indentured by the 
Wisconsin State Public School. Washington, 1925. v, 132 pp. 

Contains a study, completed in 1923, of 827 children who had been indentured 
by the Wisconsin State Public School for the first time, in the five-year period 
1913-1917. In 1924, partly as a result of this study, the State reorganized its 
method of caring for dependent children, reestablishing a juvenile department 
under the State board of control and devoting much effort to creating an intelli- 
gent, sympathetic interest on the part of the publie as to the care dependent, 
delinquent, and neglected children should receive. The findings of the study, 
therefore, while of historic interest, can not be taken as indicating the present 
situation in regard to child care in Wisconsin. 
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Unrrep Srates.—Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Publications. 
Washington, March 15, 1926. 38 pp. 


This list of publications includes all the bulletins, ete., published by the Chil- 

dren’s Bureau since its establishment in 1912. 

Shas Employment Service. Directory of public employment offices. Wash- 

ington, May, 1926. 19 pp. 

Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 61: Women in IIlinois industries— 
a study of hours and working conditions. Washington, 1926. v, 108 pp.; 
chart. 

Some data from this report will be found on page 48 of this issue. 

—— Department of the Interior. Office of Indian Affairs. Annual report for 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1925. Washington, 1925. vi, 56 pp. 


—— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public health bulletin 
No. 157: Health hazards of brass founders, by Dr. John A. Turner and Dr. 
L. R. Thompson. Washington, 1926. vii, 75 pp.; illustrations and charis. 


A summary of the section of the bulletin dealing with the field investigations 
of health hazards in brass foundries is given on page 56 of this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AustraLtia (New Sours Waxezs).—Bureau of Statistics. Official year book of 
New South Wales, 1924. Sydney, 1925. 795 pp. Graphs and diagrams. 


Besides the usual review of the history, government, and social, economic, 
and industrial development of New South Wales, contains information relating 
to wages, prices, rents, employment, and unemployment, arbitration, strikes 
and lockouts, and industrial accidents and diseases. Some of the data relating 
to wages in the State are given on page 42 of this issue. 

—— Director General of Public Health. Report for the year ended December 
$1, 1984. Section I-C, Industrial Hygiene. Sydney, 1926. pp. 51-100. 
This report contains the results of several studies of the effect of sandstone 
dust on the health of quarrymen, miners, and stonemasons and a report of the 
incidence of lead poisoning in motor car painters. The latter report is summarized 

on page 61 of this issue. 
AusTRALIA (WEesTERN AUSTRALIA).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report of 
proceedings for the 18 months ended June 30, 1925. Perth, 1925. 26 pp. 

A change in the close of the financial year from December to June accounts 
for the 18-month period covered by this report. On the whole, the societies 
show a gratifying increase in membership and funds. At the close of the year 
the membership was 21,350, the highest number yet reached, and the total 
capital was £378,753 (pound at par=$4.8665). The payments for sick and 
funeral benefits totaled £59,349, medical benefits £34,539, and expenses for 
management, £32,456. 

BeLeium.—Ministére de |’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. 
Direction Générale de )’ Assurance et de la Prévoyance sociales. Rapport 


sur la réparation des dommages résultant des accidents du travail pendant les 
années 1921—1922-1923. Brussels, 1925. 187 pp. 


The report of the Belgian Office of Insurance and Social Welfare for the years 
1921 to 1923 gives a résumé of the workmen’s compensation legislation and of the 
development of insurance against industrial accidents. The second part of the 
report consists of tables showing the results of the operation of the insurance 
funds and the appendixes contain the texts of recent decrees and a list of the 
insurance societies approved by the Government. 








——— 
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Canapa.—Department of Labor. Fifieenth annual report on labor organization 
in Canada (for the calendar year 1925). Ottawa, 1926. 272 pp. 


Among the many subjects discussed in this volume are: International, nop. 
international, and independent labor organizations, the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, the national and catholic unions, the One Big Union, re. 
volutionary labor organizations, the Industrial Workers of the World, labor jy 
politics, the labor press and nontrade-union organizations. Some statistics 
on trade-union membership in the Dominion, taken from this report are yib)- 
lished on page 88 of this issue. 





(OnTARIO).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1925. Toronto, 
1926. 70 pp. 
Certain data from this report are given on page 67 of this issue. 
DenMARK.—Statistiske Department. Statistiske Meddelelser, 4 Raekke, 74 Bind, 
2 Haefte: Arbejdslésheden i aarene 1920-1924. Copenhagen, 1926. 88 yy). 
A bulletin of the Danish Statistical Office showing the extent of unemployment 
in Denmark during the years 1920-1924. 


(CopENHAGEN).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk Aarbog for Ké¢benhavn. 
Frederiksberg og Gjentofte Kommune, 1925. Copenhagen, 1926. xvi, 17; 
pp., map. 

The seventh issue of the statistical yearbook of the cities of Copenhagen 
Frederiksberg, and of the commune Gjentofte covering the year 1925 and pre- 
ceding years. Of interest to labor are the tables relating to the occupational 
census, emigration, housing, industrial establishments and their workers, whole- 
sale and retail prices, cost of living, social insurance, employment offices, wages, 
trade-unions, apprenticeship, trade schools, and eunsumers’ cooperative societies. 


FinLanv.—Socialministeriet. Arsberdttelser, serie B, VIII: Yrkesinspektionen, 
dr 1924. Helsingfors, 1925. [Various paging.| Illustrated. 


——- [ Statistiska Centralbyrin?] Sociala specialundersékningar V: Le- 
nadskostnaderna under bokféringsperioden 1920-21. Helsingfors, 1925. 
[Various paging.| Finlands officiella statistik XX XII. 


Great Britarin.—Board of Trade. Statistical Department. Statistical abstract 
for the United Kingdom for each. of the 15 years from 1910 to 1924. London, 
1926. ix, 295 pp. [Cmd. 2620.] 


Industrial Court. Decisions 1004 to 1168, January 1, 1925, to December 31, 
i925. Vol. VII. London, 1926. xxviii, 346 pp. 


—— Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund. Fourth report of the committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade to allocate the fund, 1925. London, 1926. 
66 pp., illustrated. 


—— Ministry of Labor. Report on an inquiry into the personal circumstances 
and industrial history of 3.331 boys and 2,701 girls registered for employment 
at employment exchanges and juvenile employment bureaus, June and July, 
1925. London, 1926. 80 pp. 


Data from this report beginning on page 53 were taken from the Ministry of 
Labor Gazette for May, 1926. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor CONFERENCE.—Fighth session, Geneva, May, 112%. 
Report on simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship. Geneva, 
1926. 94 pp. 

Ninth session, Geneva, June, 1926. Report I: Report on internatidnal 
codification of the rules relating to seamen’s articles of agreement. Geneva, 
1926. 255 pp. (First item on the agenda.) 

Report II: Report on general principles for the inspection of the con- 
ditions pe peed of seamen. eneva, 1926. 116 pp. (Item II on the agenda.) 
INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice.—Legislative series, Vol. IV, 1928. Geneva 

[19267]. [Various paging.] 

The legislative series is an annual collection of the most important laws and 
regulations affecting labor adopted in different countries (not including the 
United States). 
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onaL LaBor Orrice.—Studies and reports, Series C (employment 
ae No. 11: Stabilization of employment in the nue odes 
J. R. Bellerby. Geneva, 1926. . xii, 112 pp. 

A brief review of the above study appears on page 101 of this issue. 

Japan.—Department of Commerce and Industry. Bureau of Statistics. The 
statistics of the Department of Commerce and Industry, 1924. |Tokyo] March, 
1926. 135 pp. 

This yearbook contains statistics for 1924 of manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries in Japan, showing number of workers, production, value of goods pro- 
duced, and number of business companies and their capitalization. 

NorTHERN IRELAND.—Ministry of Labor. Directory of principal organizations 


employers and workpeople, trade boards and local employment committees 
Y nettherh Ireland. Belfast,1926. 95 pp. 


SwepeN.—{Socialdepartementet.] Pensionsstyrelsen. Allmadnna pensionsférsd- 
kringen, dr 1924. Stockholm, 1926. 28 pp. 


Socialstyrelsen. Arbets- och léneférhéllandena fér afférsanstailida i 
Sverige. Stockholm, 1925. 161 pp. 


Union oF Sourn Arrica.—Department of Labor. Cost of living committee. 
Report, 1925. Cape Town, 1925. 655 pp., chart. 
A brief review of this report is given on page 152 of this issue. 


Unofficial 


Au-InpiA TrapE-Union Coneress. Report of the sixth session and congress 
constitution. Bombay, 1926. 86 pp. 


This report is reviewed briefly on page 88 of this issue. 
AmericaN MaNaGEMENT AssociaTION. Annual convention series No. 34: 
Credit unions—their operation and value. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1926. 


16 pp. 
ARBEITGEBER-VERBAND UNTERELBE UND ARBEITGEBER-VERBAND HAMBURG- 
Aurona, E. V. Jahresbericht fir das Geschdftsjahr 1925. Hamburg, [1926}. 


51 pp. 
The annual joint report for the year 1925 of the two German employers’ 


associations, Unterelbe and Hamburg-Altona. It discusses the wage policy of 

the association, hours of labor, social policies, the burdens of social insurance, 

employment exchanges, unemployment relief, labor disputes, employment of 

persons injured in the war, labor legislation, conciliation and arbitration, strike 

insurance, shutdowns, and the movement of wage rates. 

Austin, Bertram, AND Luioyp, W. Francis. The Secret of High Wages. Lon- 
don, T. Fisher Unwin (Lid.), 1926. 111 pp. ° 

A summary of this volume appears on page 40 of this issue. 

Barraup, Marcer. Les Chambres de Métiers en France. Paris, Librairie 
Générale de droit et de Jurisprudence, 1925. 429 pp. 

An account is given in this volume of the attempts which have been made ‘in 
France to meet the shortage of skilled labor resulting from the losses in man 
power in the war and the decay of the apprenticeship system, The writer 
describes the two systems of organizing bureaus for vocational guidance and 
establishing apprenticeship courses—one of which is in force in Alsace-Lorraine, 
where the trade councils rest upon the principle of German legislation and have 
& definite legal status, and the other in other parts of France, where the organiza- 
tion of these offices is left to private initiative. 

Burton, Ernust Ricumonp. Employee representation. Baltimore, Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1926. 283 pp. ’ 

A study of the history, motives, methods, and objects of employee represen- 
tation in American industry, with an attempt to evaluate its accomplishments. 
Discusses trade-union criticisms of employee representation plans. 
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Ciark, JoHN Maovrice. Social Control of Business. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1926. xviii, 483 pp. 


CONFERENCE ON Socrtat INsuRANCE, Lonpon, 1925. Social insurance in ig 
National and International Aspects and in Relation to the work of the Inter. 
national Labor Organization of the League of Nations. The report of a confer. 
ence organized by the League of Nations Union and held at the London Schog 
of Economics, November 23-26, 1925. London, Faber & Gwyer, 1926. 248 yp. 


Epwarps, Ness. The History of the South Wales Miners. London, Labor Py). 
lishing Co. (Lid.), 1926. v, 122 pp. 
Gives a brief account of the growth of trade-union organizations among the 
miners of South Wales down to the close of 1893. 
FEDERATION OF British InDusTRIgs. Report on visit to the United States of 


America, by F. Vernon Willey and Guy Locock. London, $9 St. James's 
Street, S. W. 1 [1925?] 12 pp. 


This report is briefly summarized on page 40 of this issue. 
GurNey-Cuampion, F.C. G. Justice and the Poor of England. London, George 
Routledge & Sons (Lid.), 1926. x, 245 pp. ) 


Hami.ton, W. I., and Kipner, T. B. Advising the Tuberculous about Employ- 
ment. Baltimore, The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. ix, 171 pp. 


This book represents the experience of the authors for many years in personnel 
and rehabilitation work. The conditions which the arrested tuberculous may 
expect to find upon a return to employment are described and the factors to be 
considered in placing these workers in occupations which it will be safe for them 
to follow are discussed. Includes also a chapter covering the conditions met in 
occupations which would prove particularly hazardous. The various agencies 
cooperating in work for the tuberculous are listed, such as the Veterans’ Bureau, 
State associations and departments of rehabilitation, insurance companies, colo- 
nies and village settlements, and special workshops. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION AssociaTions. Report of the safety conven- 


tion and annual general meetings of the Industrial Accident Prevention A ssocia- 
tions, held at Toronto, May 12 and 13, 1925. [Toronto, 19257] 135 pp. 


The proceedings of the annual Canadian safety congress held in May, 1925. 
The subjects on the program included industrial safety, management’s respousi- 
bility for safeguarding the workmen, permanent disabilities, and safety devices 
for woodworking machinery and power presses. 

Kirkpatrick, Currrorp. Intelligence and Immigration. Baltimore, The Wii- 


liams & Wilkins Co., 1926. xiv, 127 pp. Mental Measurement Monographs, 
Serial No. 2. 


A study of the effect of immigration upon the mental capacity of the American 
people, with discussion of the implications of the findings upon the American 
immigration policy. 

Lasor YEAR Book, 1926. London, Labor Publications Department (19267). 
[Various paging. | 

This, the fifth labor yearbook which has been issued under the joint auspices 
of the Trades Union Congress and the Labor Party, gives a review of the work 
during 1924 of these two bodies and their affiliated societies, and includes a brief 
survey of the activities of Parliament and the local governing bodies, the work of 
the cooperative movement, and the trend of international and interdominion 
affairs during the year. There is also a comprehensive directory of the trade- 
unions and associated organizations, both in Great Britain and abroad. The 
scope of the work is indicated by the following list of subjects treated: The 
British labor niovement; labor in industry; capital, profits, banking and currency; 
trade and industry; labor in Parliament; central Government. finance; general 
social services; land and agriculture; the cooperative movement; education; 
municipal socialism; international affairs; international labor; statistical tables; 
and directories, British and international. 
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Lapp, JonN A. Practical Social Science: A laboratory textbook. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1926. ix, 371 pp., charts. 


This brings together in condensed form the more essential materials of the 
Census Bureau and other statistical and research agencies dealing with social 


data. 


Myers, Cuarutes 8. Industrial Psychology in Great Britain. London, Jonathan 
Cape (Lid.), 1926. 164 pp.; illustrations and charts. 


The subjects covered in this work are industrial fatigue, movement study, and 
vocational guidance and selection. An account is also given of the organization 
and work of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board and the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology. 

NatronaL Merat Trapes AssociaTiIon. Committee on Industrial Relations. 
Experience with group insurance. Chicago, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 1926. 
26 pp. 

This report is summarized on page 64 of this issue. 

Puevan, E. J. The International Labor Organization—lIts ideals and results. 
New York, 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, 1925. 15 pp. 

This is a brief résumé of the reasons for the creation of the International Labor 
Organization, its membership, and the work accomplished through the various 
sessions of the International Labor Conference. 

Poisson, Ernest. The Cooperative Republic. (Translated by W. P. Watkins.) 
Manchester, England, The Cooperative Union (Ltd.), 1925. xvii, 226 pp. 
A review of this book is given on page 82 of this issue. 


PowretL, J. E. Payment by results. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1924, 
viii, 411 pp. no 

As set forth in the preface, ‘‘ The object of the author in writing this book is to 
indicate those steps which are necessary to correct the weaknesses by which pro- 
duction can be affected and to avoid the numerous pitfalls which seem to beset 
the introduction of payment by results.” 

RenarD, Georaes. Les Travailleurs du Livre et du Journal. Paris, Gaston Doin 
et Cie., 1926. xiv, 303 pp. 

This volume deals with the social and economic conditions of manual and intel- 
lectual workers engaged in the publication and preparation of books and news- 
papers in France and includes an account of the trade-union organization of the 
ordinary workers and also the associations among writers and journalists. 


Russian INFORMATION Bureau [WasuHineTon, D. C.]. Commercial Handbook 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Washington, 1926. 40 pp. 


SIMON, pana Landwirtschaftliche Kinderarbeit. Berlin, F. A. Herbig, [1925]. 
ix, 379 pp. 

An analysis of the results of two national inquiries into child labor in German 
agriculture. The first of these inquiries, which dealt with the employment of 
school children in agriculture for wages, was made by the Government on Novem- 
ber 15, 1904. The second inquiry, made in 1922 by means of questionnaires, by 
the German Society for the Protection of Children, covered all employment of 
children in agriculture and its subsidiary industries. The analysis shows the 
extent of child labor in agriculture, the reasons for the employment of child labor, 
its advantages and dangers, and also gives the existing legal regulations. 

Société PouR L’STUDE PRATIQUE DE LA PARTICIPATION DU PERSONNEL DANS 


LES Bénférices. Bulletin de la participation aux bénéfices, 1925. Paris, 
1925. 200 pp. 


The proceedings of the forty-seventh general assembly of the French Society 
for the Study of Profit Sharing and of the meetings of the administrative council 
held during 1925. 
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Tae Carcaco Damy News. Almanac and yearbook for 1926, edited by James 
Langland. Chicago, The Chicago Daily News Co., 1926. lxiv, 1022 Pp. 
illus. 


ZENTRALVERBAND DER HoTret-RESTAURANT-UND Car&-ANGESTELLTEN. Berich; 
der Hauptverwaltung, 1925. Berlin, 1926. 104 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1925 of the German Central Federation of 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Café Employees on its activities and financial condition. 
ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1926. Erster Band. 

Hamburg, 1926. xvi, 668 pp. 

Contains detailed data on the societies affiliated with the Central Union of 
German Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, the German Wholesale Society (the 
““G. E. G.’’), the German Cooperative Publishing Society, the Mutual Insurance 
Society, etc. Data for the Central Union and the Wholesale Society are given 
on page 85 of this issue. 
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